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For  of  Such 
Is  the  Kingdom... 


IT  IS  YOUR  PART  and  duty  to  see  that  he  be  taught, 
as  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  learn,  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  this  holy  Sacrament..." 

Baptism  of  infants,  one  of  the  Church's  most  significant 
rituals,  has  been  practiced  by  Christians  since  earliesl 
days.  Methodists  have  always  believed  in  it — stressing, 
however,  that  vows  are  not  taken  by  the  unknowing 
infant  but  by  parents  who  promise  to  rear  him  in  the 
Christian  way  of  life.  Later,  when  one  joins  the  Church 
either  as  a  youth  or  adult,  he  himself  takes  an  equally 
solemn  vow  of  membership. 

On  these  pages,  tiny  Jeffrey  Lewis  Nance  is  being 
baptized  with  water  from  what  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
baptismal  font  in  the  U.S.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Nance,  take  the  vows  before  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Wolf,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

The  marble  font,  presented  to  the  church  by  the  late 
J.  M.  Studebaker,  South  Bend  industrialist,  was  made  by 
Roman  artisans — some  800  years  ago! 


One  detail  of  the  elaborately 

carved  font,  one  of  the  most  ancient 

in  America,  shows  John  baptizing 

Jesus  in  the  River  Jordan.  The  marble  probably  was 

quarried  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 
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Isn't  this  just  what  you  have  dreamed  of 

for  your  RETIREMENT? 


ROGUE  VALLEY  MANOR,  at  Medford,  Oregon  is  a 
special  place  where  you  live  your  own  life,  surrounded 
by  congenial   people,   doing  things  you   enjoy. 

It  is  a  modern  retirement  residence  of  distinction,  for  those 
who  desire  Christian  atmosphere.  Its  reason  for  being  is  to  pro- 
vide comfortable,  friendly,  congenial  surroundings  and  efficient 
services  to  retired  (and  semi-retired)  men  and  women  of  mod- 
erate means. 

The  Valley  of  the  Rogue  River  has  been  called  "the  garden 
spot  of  the  West."  The  Manor  site  is  a  scenic  fifteen-acre  tract, 
with  views  in  all  directions  on  top  of  a  large  hill  rising  300  feet 
near  the  center  of  this  beautiful  valley,  only  two-and-one-half 
miles  from  downtown  Medford  (seven  minutes  by  Manor- 
owned  free  bus ) . 

Basic  idea  behind  Rogue  Valley  Manor  is  that  it  is  home. 
Not  an  "Old  Folks  Home,"  but  your  home.  In  your  home  at 
Rogue  Valley  Manor  you  can  live  at  less  cost  with  greater  sat- 
isfaction and  safety,  with  freedom  from  responsibilities  and 
worry,  greater  opportunity  for  contacts  and  activities.  You  can 
travel,  indulge  in  your  favorite  hobbies,  do  anything  that  inter- 
ests you  — all  as  you  decide.  For  relaxation,  and  to  add  relish  to 
living,  full  facilities  for  many  hobbies  and  recreation  are  here 
at  your  elbow.  So  are  opportunities  for  varied  cultural  and 
social  activities. 

FULL  FACTS  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  in  our  complete 
brochure.  This  16-page  booklet,  printed  in  natural  color,  will 
answer  your  questions  about  Rogue  Valley  Manor.  What  it  is, 
what  it  will  cost  you,  and  how  you  may  move  in. 

Details  such  as  food  and  medical  care  are  discussed  frankly, 
as  well  as  the  features  which  distinguish  this  manor  from 
others;  the  Life  Care  Assurance  Plan  and  the  Proportional  Pay- 
Back  Plan. 

There  is  no  obligation  whatever  attached  to  requesting  a 
copy.  Rogue  Valley  Manor  can  be  your  assurance  of  Dignity, 
Comfort  and  Security  in  the  Golden  Years  of  your  Life. 


QUICK  FACTS  ABOUT  ROGUE  VALLEY  MANOR 

•  Now  in  the  construction  stage  it  is  scheduled  for 
member  occupancy  in  mid- 1960.  Well  over  half  of  the 
apartments  have  been  selected  already  but  there  are 
still  available  excellent  choices.  The  Manor  is  being 
built  and  operated  by  a  non-profit  corporation  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

•  Each  of  the  270  apartments  will  be  a  complete  living 
unit  with  private  bath,  closets,  cupboards,  furniture, 
wall-to-wall  carpeting,  blinds,  emergency  call  system, 
room  thermostats  for  individual  control  of  heating  and 
air  conditioning. 

•  An  auditorium  provides  space  and  facilities  for  wor- 
ship services,  lectures,  style  shows,  movies,  musical  pro- 
grams, plays,  parties  and  all  manner  of  large  group 
activities. 

•  A  Chapel  will  always  be  open  for  private  meditation 
and  for  services.  The  40-bed  infirmary,  staffed  by 
nurses  night  and  day,  with  a  staff  physician,  will  have 
full  facilities  for  caring  for  the  member's  physical  needs 
and  will  occupy  the  entire  north  wing  of  the  third  floor. 

•  Sponsored  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  (Oregon  Synod),  the  Methodist  Church  (Mem- 
ber National  Association  of  Methodist  Hospitals  and 
Homes  ) ;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
( The  Diocese  of  Oregon ) ,  Rogue  Valley  Manor  is 
truly  inter-denominational  so  that  members  of  all  faiths 
feel  that  they   are   indeed   welcome. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Walter  M.  Higgins,  Executive  Director 
Rogue  Valley  Manor,  Dept.  A,  offices  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Medford,  Oregon 

Please  send  me  free,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  giving  full  facts  about  Rogue  Valley  Manor. 


NAME. 


STREET. 
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Is  thy  heart  rig/it,  as  my  heart  is 
with    thine?  Dost  thou  love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 


We 


HEN  A  VISITOR  to  Nashville  tried  to  direct  a 
cabbie  to  Methodism's  Board  of  Evangelism,  the  driver 
said:  "You  don't  have  to  tell  me  where  it  is.  That's  where 
I  go  to  get  the  man  who  always  talks  about  my  soul." 
That  could  be  none  other  than  Dr.  Harry  Denman 
who,  as  anyone  who  knows  him  will  tell  you,  is  more 
interested  in  a  man's  religion  than  he  is  in  mundane 
things.  As  a  lay  minister  extraordinary,  he  goes  the  world 
over,  talking  as  a  witness  for  Christ  to  people  in  planes, 
taxis,  churches,  homes,  and  even  jails.  A  bachelor,  he 
travels  light  because  he  never  keeps  anything  he  can 
give  away  (this  has  included  such  things  as  suits,  shirts, 
and  ties,  as  well  as  money).  If  he  has  an  hour  between 
trains,  this  tireless  salesman  for  Christ  noes  out  knocking 
on  doors.  In  his  Personal  Testimony  on  page  11,  he  now 
tells  What  Prayer  Means  to  Me. 

When  we  read  Blake  Clark's  fine  article,  Here  Conies 
the  Library!  (page  18),  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  first 
American  to  say  that  may  have  worn  a  coonskin  cap. 
To  many  a  frontiersman,  the  circuit  rider  and  his  saddle- 
bag of  books  must  have  been  as  welcome 
as  the  bookmobile  today.  In  England,  John 
Wesley  traveled  more  than  225,000  miles, 
mostly  on  horseback,  and  took  books 
wherever  he  went.  For  more  than  200 
years,  Methodists  have  been  writing, 
printing,  and  selling  books. 

It  is  said  Martin  Luther  once  threw  a  bottle  of  ink 
at  the  devil.  The  Methodist  Publishing  House  has  been 
doing  that  on  a  large  scale  for  170  years.  Today,  as  one 
of  the  world's  major  publishers  of  church  literature,  its 
great  presses  turn  out  more  than  1.5  billion  printed  pages 
a  year,  with  Together  alone  accounting  for  about  750 
million  of  these!  This  huge  output  of  printed  material 
(totaling  some  1.5  trillion  words)  requires  three  carloads 
of  paper  each  working  day  and  100  tons  of  ink  each 
year.  Methodists,  we  are  proud  to  say,  like  to  read! 

About  our  cover:  If  you  ever  lazed  in  a  tree  house  on 
a  summery  day,  as  we  did  so  long  ago  and  far  away, 
there's  no  need  for  us  to  elaborate  on  David  Corson's 
photograph.  We  believe  this  picture,  which  helps  intro- 
troduce  7  Would  Still  Plant  My  Apple  Tree'  (pages 
35-42),  is  worth  the  proverbial  1,000  words.  Maybe  more! 

— Your  Editors 


Manuscripts:  Authors  should   enclose   postage   lor  return — ami   address 
all  editorial   correspondence  to   the   Editorial   Department. 
Advertising:    For    rates,    write   to    the   Advertising    Department. 
Subscriptions:  Order  through   your  local   Methodist  church.   The  basic 
rate  under  the  All  Family  Plan  is  50^  a  quarter  ($2  a  year)  billed  to 

the   church.    Individual    subscriptions    (and    group   orders    not 

qualifying  for  the  All  Family  rate)  are  $4  a  year  in  advance. 

Single-copy  price  is  50^. 

Change  of  Address:  Five  weeks'  advance  notice  is  required. 
Send  old  and  new  address  and  mailing  label  from  current  issue  to  the 
Busini  ss  Office. 

Second-class    postage    for   Together    has    been    paid    at    Chicago,    III., 
and  at  additional  mailing  offices. 
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GIVE  A 
MEMORIAL 

for  aH  m 
to  hear...^ 


Softly  resounding  Carillon 
Bell  music  by  Schulmerich® — 
what  more  beautiful  way  of 
keeping  a  loved  one's  name 
truly  alive  forever.  Giving 
Schulmerich  Bells  in  your  own 
name — now  within  your  life- 
time^— is  an  inspired  thought, 
too.  Either  way,  your  church 
will  welcome  this  different 
memorial  gift.  Handsome 
plaque  goes  with  it,  if  desired. 
Prices  start  at  $975.  Budget 
terms.  We'll  be  happy  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  all  the  facts. 
Write. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,   INC. 

3149  Carillon  Hill  .  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Trademark  of  Bell  Instruments  produced 
by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 


Selected  Bits  from  Your 

Letters 


Why    Big  Christianity? 

ROBERT  A.  HARMS 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

New  York  City 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  figure 
out  what  W.  M.  Kiplinger's  A  Sharp 
Look  Ahead  25  Years  [January,  1959, 
page  12]  was  doing  in  Together.  But 
since  it  did  appear,  I  will  extract  one 
of  Mr.  Kiplinger's  statements  for  ex- 
amination. It  is  this:  "Churches  are 
making  notable  growth  both  in  mem- 
bership and  in  physical  plants." 

In  his  view,  they  will  continue  to 
grow  because  Americans  are  secretly 
religious.  Granting  the  author's  ability 
in  foresight,  I  think  "big  Christianity" 
could  be  a  danger  as  well  as  a  boon. 
It  need  not  be  so,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize that  popular  religion  carries  with 
it    the    temptation    to    dilute    the    faith. 

Bishop  Ward's  Last  Words 

PAUL  P.  WIANT 

Saint  Paris,  Ohio 

In  Together  I  note  the  passing  of 
Bishop  Ralph  A.  Ward  [February,  1959, 
page  68].  No  mention  was  made  of  his 
extraordinary  career  as  a  missionary 
and  secretary  or  of  the  high  drama  of  his 
last  illness,  when  on  his  deathbed  he 
ordained  three  Chinese  young  men.  His 
last  conscious  words  were  to  these  men: 
"Go,  preach  the  Gospel." 

Photographers,  Take  a  Bow! 

KATHRYN  WINSLOW 

Hinsdale,  III. 

Methodism's  Stake  in  the  Newest 
State  [January,  1959,  page  35]  is  by  far 
the  most  impressive  feature  on  Alaska 
I  have  seen.  The  photographs  repro- 
duced marvelously.  They  also  tell  a 
story,  which  makes  them  much  more 
interesting.  I  am  sure  that  every  reader, 
like  me,  will  reread  the  copy  several 
times. 

We  especially  appreciate  Mrs.  Win- 
slow's  compliment — for  she,  herself,  is 
an  authority  on  Alaska  and  a  well- 
known  writer. — Eds. 

Alaska:  'Area  of  Concern' 

W.  VERNON  MIDDLETON,  Gen.  Sec. 

Division  of  National  Missions 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  Together  came  to  our  office 
and  to  our  home  we  were  more  than 
delighted  with  the  color  feature,  Meth- 
odism's  Stake   in   the   Newest   State.   I 


have  heard  a  number  of  comments 
about  the  article,  all  commendatory. 
Please  accept  our  sincere  appreciation 
for  presenting  so  ably  part  of  the  work 
of  our  Division. 

I  believe  that  our  Methodist  people 
look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  Together, 
and  articles  such  as  this  increase  the 
area  of  concern  for  our  total  Methodist 
task  around  the   world. 

From  Grateful  Parents  .  .  . 

FRANK  H.   LANDERS 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Our  son,  Jay,  was  one  of  the  children 
chosen  to  have  crayon  drawings  pub- 
lished in  Together  [With  Grateful 
Hearts,  November,  1958,  page  34].  What 
a  wonderful  experience  this  has  been 
for  all  of  us! 

Jay  has  received  cards  and  letters 
from  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Ko- 
rea, and  New  Zealand.  These  people 
just  wrote  to  him  out  of  the  goodness 
of  their  hearts. 

From  all  of  them  we  have  learned 
something  and  we  feel  humble  to  think 
people   would   take   the   time   to   write. 

Our  thanks  to  all  and  to  Together! 

Want  a  Polish  Pen  Pal? 

JOLANTA  KUCZMA 

Bytom,    PI.    Sikorskiego    4/6 

Poland 

I  write  you  from  Poland.  I  am  a  little 
girl  6  years  old,  my  Christian  name  is 
Jolanta.  I  can't  write  and  speak  English 
because  I  am  Pole.  My  Dedy  helped  me 
to  write  this  letter. 

My  Dedy  recived  Together  first  time 


folanta:  She  has  an   impolite  brother. 

Together/april  1959 
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For 

Grandmother 


Doctors  tell  you  that  increased  action  of 
the  main  body  muscles  will  instantly  step 
up  your  circulation.  If  your  circulation  is 
sluggish,  increasing  the  rate  of  flow  through 
your  arteries  and  veins  will  make  you  feel 
and  stay  more  youthful  and  you'll  look 
better.  Where  blood  circulation  is  poor, 
exercycle  helps  the  vital  organs  to  function 
more  efficiently,  helps  the  processes  of  elim- 
ination and  the  removal  of  wastes.  The 
normal  heart,  lungs  and  brain  all  benefit 
from  stepped  up  blood  circulation. 


NOW    MILLIONS    CAN    ENJOY 

youthful  energy 
after  35! 

New,  modern,  electric  exerciser  keeps  you  Fit,  Trim,  Active  and  Youthful! 


SMALL,   SILENT  AND  ECONOMICAL! 

Exercycle  is  so  small,  compact  and  silent 
most  users  keep  it  in  their  bedrooms,  fits 
into  any  small  nook  or  corner.  You  can  ride 
it  while  others  sleep.  Plugs  into  any  wall 
socket.  Uses  less  electricity  than  a  TV  set. 
Buy  it  on  easy  terms. 


It's  no  longer  necessary  to  twist,  bend, 
strain  and  deplete  your  energy  in  order  to 
keep  yourself  slender,  active  and  youthful. 
And  you  can  stop  struggling  with  yourself 
and  with  manually  operated  devices.  For 
there's  nothing  that  can  put  you  back  into 
good  physical  shape  faster,  easier  and  safer 
than  this  amazing  exercycle. 

In  less  than  5  days,  any  normal  adult,  re- 
gardless of  size,  weight  or  sedentary  condi- 
tion, can,  with  the  help  of  this  wonderful 
automatic  exerciser,  simulate  the  fast,  vigor- 
ous movement  of  the  expert  cyclist,  runner, 
swimmer,  rower  or  gymnast.  Yes!  In  less 
than  5  days,  you'll  be  doing  exercises  that 


will  simply  amaze  you,  and  at  a  pace  that 
will  delight  and  astound  you. 

Send  for  free  exercycle  literature  now 
and  learn  what  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  know,  that  there  is  no  form  of 
vibrator,  bath,  massage,  reducing  or  slender- 
izing technique  that  can  take  the  place  of 

ACTION    OF    THE    MAIN    BODY    MUSCLES.    Turn 

your  spare  moments  into  improving  yourself 
physically  and  enjoy  the  many  blessings  that 
daily  exercise  can  bring  your  way. 

Also  distributed  in  Canada 


Helps  body  muscles  to  become  stronger,  firmer  and 
more  flexible  without  manual  effort  on  your  part 


Relaxed  or  active  exercises! 
Exercycle  is  fully  adjust- 
able to  your  present  and 
future  physiological  needs. 
There's  no  limit  to  how  easily 
or  actively  you  can  exercise 
with  it.  It  builds  you  up  grad- 
ually, allowing  you  to  expand 
your  activities  as  your  mus- 
cles become  stronger  and 
more  flexible,  without  ever 
exceeding  your  limitations. 


WRITE  TODAY! 

:           EXERCYCLE    CORPORATION 
:                 630   THIRD   AVENUE 
NEW   YORK    17,    N.    Y. 

J       Q  Send  me  FREE  literature  and  prices. 
•       Q  I  want  a  FREE  home  demonstration. 
J  Mr. 
J  Mrs 

o  • 

•  Miss              (please  print)                                  j 

t  City                                                                                                I 

5  Trli-phnnr  Nn                                                                                • 
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What  An  Annuity  Gift 
Can  Mean  to  You! 

An  Annuity  Gift  contract  with  the 
General  Board  of  Education  gives 
you: 

•  A  safe  and  sure  income,  for  yourself 
or  for  another,  at  better-than-average 
rate  of  return. 

•  Protection  against  market  fluctuations 
or  loss. 

•  Freedom  from  the  burden  of  rein- 
vesting or  managing  funds. 

•  Tax  deductions  apply  both  on  the 
principal  and  on  the  income. 

•  The  option  of  continuing  the  annuity 
payments  to  a  survivor. 

•  The  inner  satisfaction  of  investing  in 
the  vital  work  of  Christian  education. 


For  full  information  about  Annuity  Gifts 
and  the  work  of  Christian  education 
which  they  help  to  support,  let  us  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  "The  Joy  of 
a  Lasting  Gift."   Just  address 

TREASURER, 
GENERAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
P.  0.  Box  871,  Nashville  2,  Tenn. 


and  I  liked  it  very  much  because  there 
are  drawings  like  mine  [With  Grateful 
Hearts].  I  draw  in  my  copybook  quite 
a  lot.  I  found  there  verious  toys  and 
dolls.  I  like  play  dolls,  but  my  younger 
brother,  who  is  3  years  old  is  very 
mischievous  and  breaks  my  toys.  Write 
me  please  whether  your  brothers  are 
so  impolite  as  mine? 

I  go  to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday 
and  lern  there  very  nice  stories  and 
poems  about  Jezus  Christ  who  love  the 
children.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  some- 
one  of   American    children   will    write. 

We  were  about  to  list  winsome  Jolanta 
(that  is  her  first  name)  in  Pen  Pals  on 
page  58  when  it  occurred  to  us  that  you 
readers  might  like  to  see  her  letter  just 
as  she  wrote  it.  Her  "Dedy"  who  helped 
her  is  a  Methodist  pastor. — Eds. 

Child  Artists  Pleased  Her 

MRS.  JOHN  G.  WILLOME,  JR. 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

I  was  amazed  in  Letters  [January, 
1959,  page  6]  to  read  that  Mrs.  Enoch  B. 
Larson  is  complaining  because  you  de- 
voted 10  pages  to  children's  drawings. 
Maybe  it  is  because  I  am  a  mother  of 
three  sons,  but  I  thought  those  draw- 
ings inspiring.  Jesus  taught  humility  and 
gratefulness.  These  drawings  made  me 
realize  how  mercenary  our  adult  world 
must  appear  to  children. 

I  teach  first  grade  in  Sunday  school 
and  used  these  drawings  as  a  part  of 
our  Thanksgiving  lesson.  The  children 
enjoyed  them;  we  thank  you  for  pub- 
lishing them. 

Is  There  a  Doctor  on  the  Plane? 

MRS.  NORMAN  DOCK 

Bethel,  Maine 

Regarding  the  serving  of  cocktails 
aloft,  discussed  in  Drinking  on  Airlines? 
[December,  1958,  page  26]  the  answer 
seems  obvious.  The  airline  president 
doesn't  want  it;  the  pilots  don't  want 
it;  the  stewardesses  don't  want  it.  They 
neglected  to  add  that  many  travelers 
don't  want  it,  either! 

Aside  from  all  moral  or  nuisance  as- 
pects, there  seems  to  be  a  side  not 
mentioned  at  all: 

If  any  person  cannot  abstain  from 
alcoholic  beverages  for  the  duration  of 
any  flight  he  is  rapidly  on  his  way  to 
becoming  a  habitual  and  should  see  his 
doctor  for  treatment! 

They  Don't  Give — but  They  Get! 

DALE  J.  WILLIAMS,  Pastor 

Denison,  Iowa 

Our  official  board  has  decided  that 
beginning  March  1  this  church  will  send 
Together  to  all  our  resident  families  in- 
stead of  the  contributing  list  which  has 
been  in  effect  the  last  18  months.  This 
will  mean  an  additional  100,  and  pos- 


sibly more,  names  which  will  be  added 
to  our  current  list  of  222  families. 

A  church  subscribing  for  family  units 
that  contribute  is  eligible  for  the  special 
All  Family  Plan  subscription  rate  ($2). 
Denison  has  gone  the  second  mile — 
sending  Together  to  members  who  do 
not  contribute.  That's  good  old  Wesleyan 
outreach,  Pastor  Williams! — Eds. 

Correction  on  Ed  Beck 

JERALD  HUNTSINGER 

Egg  Harbor  City,  N.J. 

I  have  just  received  word  from  As- 
bury  Theological  Seminary  that  Ed  Beck 
is  enrolled  in  that  seminary.  In  my  last 
interview  with  Mr.  Beck,  May  10,  1958, 
he  stated  that  he  was  planning  to  at- 
tend the  Candler  School  of  Theology  at 
Emory  University.  I  even  saw  the  letter 
of  admission  he  had  received  from  the 
dean. 

This  is  embarrassing  to  me  as  the 
author,  and  more  so  to  Together.  I  am 
sorry  my  information  about  Mr.  Beck, 
as  stated  in  Lesson  for  the  Living  [Jan- 
uary, 1959,  page  11],  turned  out  to  be 
wrong. 

See  No  Evil,  Read  None! 

M.   ELIZABETH  SHINN 

Aldan,  Pa. 

May  I  register  a  protest  against  two 
features  that  detract  from  Together's 
effectiveness  as  a  Christian  voice?  One 
is  Looks  at  Movies.  Even  to  mention  a 
film  which  is  Adult  ( — )  is  without  any 
useful  purpose.  That  kind  of  doubtful 
entertainment  has  dangers  for  the  fol- 
lowers  of   Christ. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  deeply  of- 
fended at  the  sort  of  fiction  in  which 
Bishop  Kennedy  browses  [Browsing  in 
Fiction].  The  mere  fact  that  a  book 
is  mentioned  in  their  church  publica- 
tion encourages  many  people  to  read 
it. 

Out  of  Place  in  Together? 

JOHN  DYSTANT,   retired  Pastor 

Highland  Park,  Mich. 

I  was  sorry  to  read  the  controversial 
discussion,  What  of  the  'Right  to  Work' 
Laws?  I  do  not  think  a  subject  like 
that  has  any  place  in  a  family  magazine 
like  Together. 

He  Stands  With   Victor   Reuther 

REUBEN    YARBROUGH,    Rec.    Sec. 

International  Assn.  of  Machinists 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

I  note  with  great  interest  the  Pow- 
wow, What  of  the  'Right  to  Work'  Laws? 
[January,  1959,  page  28].  Many  persons 
here  would  not  believe  that  Victor  or 
Walter  Reuther  is  a  member  of  any 
church.  Victor  describes  the  case  against 
the  "Right  to  Work"  Laws  well,  in 
simple'  words  which  the  average  person 
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"Because  I  tossed 

and  turned  all  night, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum" 

"You  know  how  it  is,  sometimes  you  just  don't  sleep  right. 
Take  me,  I  was  tired  at  night,  but  I  couldn't  seem  to  settle 
down.  Began  to  get  me  down,  I'll  tell  you. 

"Finally,  I  went  to  the  doctor.  He  said  sometimes  this  can 
be  caused  by  too  much  coffee.  Some  people  just  can't  take 
all  the  caffein  in  coffee,  especially  at  certain  times.  He  sug- 
gested I  switch  to  Postum,  told  me  Postum  was  100% 
coffee-free — couldn't  keep  anyone  awake. 

"So,  I  started  drinking  Postum.  I  liked  it — and  I  liked  the 
way  I  slept  and  felt.  Why  don't  you  give  Postum  a  try?  You'll 
like  it,  too — and  so  will  your  family." 


Postum  ^iF*^   is  100%  coffee-free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 


Prize- Winning  cook  makes 

HEAVENLY  HOTCAKES  from 
yeast  and  biscuit  mix 

"They  really  and  truly  melt  in  your  mouth," 

says  Mrs.  Otto  Kneisel,  prize-winning 

cook  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair.  "And 

let  me  tell  you  my  secret— just  add 

yeast  to  biscuit  mix!  Yeast  makes 

the  lightest,  tenderest  pancakes  your 

family  ever  lit  into. 

"It's  so  easy,  too.  You  can  mix  the 

batter  in  'two  shakes'  and  spoon  it  right  on 

the  griddle.  But  be  sure  to  use  Fleischmann's 

Active  Dry  Yeast,  the  kind  we  prize-winning 

cooks  like  best.  It's  the  fastest  and  easiest .  . . 

and  it  keeps  for  months  right  on  your  shelf." 


Heavenly  Hotcakes 


\ 


Measure  into  bowl. . .  %  cup  warm  water 
(105-1 15°F.) 

Sprinkle  in 2  packages 

Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast 

Bake  pancakes  on  a  hot,  lightly  greased 
griddle.  Turn  only  once  when  bubbles 
appear  and  edges  become  dry.  Serve  with 
margarine  or  butter  and  syrup.  Makes 
about  12  4-inch  pancakes. 


Stir  until  dissolved. 

Add 2  cups  biscuit  mix 

1  cup  milk 

1  egg 

Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  smooth. 


The  yeast 
prize-winning 
cooks  prefer 
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Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


PULPITS  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  tor  Clergymen 

-B- Marking    122  Years  of 

1837   Service  to  the  Church    1959 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 


131    East    23rd   Sli 


,  New  York    10,  N.V. 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
FOLDING  TABLES 

-1  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      J 

,  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.    52,    SCRANTON    2,    PA.—  fllico.  CA1. 


"SHRINES  OF   METHODISM" 
Tour  England  and  the  Continent 


Complete  Tour  •  Only  $955.00 


•  EPWORTH  .  .  .  Birthplace  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley 

•  OXFORD     .    .     .    The    cradle    of 
Methodism 

•  BRISTOL  .  .  .  Historic  site  of  the 
first  Methodist  Church 


•  LONDON  .  .  .  John  Wesley's 
grave  at  the  Wesley  Chapel, 
known  to  thousands  as  "The 
Mother  Church  of  World  Meth- 
odism." 


Make  1959  your  year  to  visit  England  and  the  traditional  shrines  of  Methodist  history, 
the  many  places  connected  with  the  life  of  the  great  John  Wesley.  Follow  the  paths 
Wesley  took  in  spreading  his  doctrine   to  the  old  world  and   the   new. 

When  you  depart  England's  shores  you'll  visit  BRUSSELS;  then  on  to  the  Methodist 
Seminary  in  HEIDELBERG;  picturesque  VADUZ  in  Liechtenstein;  LUCERNE  nestling  in 
the  Swiss  Alps;  fairy-tale  SAN  MARINO,  oldest  Republic  in  the  world;  ROME  the 
eternal;  Monaco's  capital  city  MONTE  CARLO;  and  PARIS,  mecca  of  tourists  the 
world    over. 

Tour  departures  every  Saturday,   March   through   October. 

FOR  FREE  illustrated  brochure  write: 


METHODIST   FRIENDSHIP   TOURS  -LANSEAIR 


10  26-   17TH     STREET,     N.W. 
WASHINGTON    6,    D.  C. 


can  understand.  This  law  which  the 
NAM  is  trying  to  put  over  takes  away 
all  the  rights  of  the  employee  and  gives 
them  to  the  employer. 

'Power  Corrupts'  Unless — 

PAUL  BRINKMAN,  JR. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

What  of  the  'Right  to  Work'  Laws? 
which  V.  G.  Reuther  opposes  and  C.  D. 
Johnston  defends,  leads  me  to  say  that 
partisan  feeling  is  so  deep  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  an  objective 
picture.  The  arguments  used  by  either 
proponent  could  be  reversed — e.g., 
when  Mr.  Johnston  points  out  some  of 
the  violence  employed  by  the  unions, 
we  must  not  forget  similar  violence  was 
used    by    management    and    ownership. 

The  big  point  is  that  "power  cor- 
rupts," whether  wielded  by  labor  or 
management,  and  that  unless  the  Chris- 
tian standards  of  justice  and  love  are 
recognized,  little  chance  of  preventing 
corruption  is  possible.  Love  and  justice 
should  come  before  group  loyalty. 

Why  Kansas  Voted  'Yes';  No.   1 

VIRGIL  E.  EVANS 

Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

I  was  interested  in  What  of  the  'Right 
to  Work'  Laws?  I  believe  that  a  good 
discussion  is  what  is  needed  in  many 
issues. 

At  the  beginning  a  statement  is 
made  that  five  states  rejected  these 
laws  in  November,  but  Kansas  voted 
"yes."  There  should  be  no  mystery  as 
to  why.  The  five  states  that  voted  "no" 
have  a  big  labor  vote.  Kansas  is  largely 
agricultural. 

There  are  some  union  officials  who  are 
crooked  and  want  no  restrictions.  How- 
ever, I  can't  see  much  merit  in  Clement 
Johnston's  argument.  The  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  along  with  the  NAM,  has 
seldom  been  known  to  have  labor's  best 
interests  at  heart.  I  would  hate  to  see 
what  the  lot  of  the  workingman  would 
be  if  every  state  had  a  so-called  "right 
to  work"  law  on  its  books. 

Why  Kansas  Voted  'Yes';  No.  2 

ROBERT  D.  LOVE 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Your  What  of  the  'Right  to  Work' 
Laws?  should  have  been  done  in  Octo- 
ber, before  the  election.  Victor  Reuther 
was  willing  to  come  to  Kansas  and 
speak  against  the  laws.  He  didn't  come, 
because  Methodist  laymen  were  alerted 
in  this  area  and  turned  down  his  offer. 
We  felt,  as  Kansans,  we  could  make  up 
our  own  minds  without  his  help. 

Kansas  passed  "right  to  work"  laws 
because  the  people  understood  the  issue. 
Not  one  other  state  spent  enough  time 
in  education.  The  union  bosses,  after 
all,  had  the  most  to  lose  without  com- 
pulsory union  membership. 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


TRAFCO  LEADERS  DIE  IN  PLANE  CRASH.  Among  65  killed  in 
the  recent  crash  of  a  New  York-bound  airliner  were  the 
Rev.  Royer  H.  Woodburn,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Meadows, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Carlisle  Walton,  Jr.,  of  Methodism's 
Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Commission.  It  was  the 
greatest  tragedy  to  strike  a  general  agency  of  the 
church  in  years. 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  CHALLENGED.  Half  the  world's  youth 
are  being  indoctrinated  with  Marxist  atheism.  Moslems 
and  Buddhists  are  wooing  millions  of  others.  Result : 
the  Christian  world  is  being  vigorously  challenged 
in  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men.  So  Dr.  Hurst  R. 
Anderson,  American  University  president,  recently 
warned  Methodists  from  nine  Southeastern  states.  Only 
increased  support  for  church-related  schools,  he 
asserted,  will  meet  the  threat. 

DRAFT  RENEWAL  MOVES  AHEAD.  Despite  much  opposition  to 
renewal  of  the  draft  law  when  it  expires  June  30,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted,  381  to  20,  to 
extend  the  act  four  years.  Senate  passage  is  regarded 
as  a  certainty.  Opposing  the  bill,  the  Rev.  Daniel  E. 
Taylor,  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  World  Peace,  suggested 
more  career  inducements  be  offered  to  persuade  enough 
men  to  volunteer  or  re-enlist  to  replace  the  125,000 
called  up  yearly  under  the  draft . 

NAMED  TO  HALL  OF  FAME.  Laymen  Frank  E.  Baker  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. ,  and  W.  Glover  Giles  of  Louisville,  Ky.  ,  have 
been  named  to  the  Methodist  Hall  of  Fame  in  Philanthropy 
by  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Board's  work  in  their  communities. 

NEEDED;  TWO  DOCTORS.  The  Board  of  Missions  has  urgent 
need  for  a  general  practitioner  and  a  surgeon  to  work 
for  six  months  to  a  year  in  Methodist  mission  hospitals 
in  Africa. 

KEEP  CHURCH  AND  STATE  SEPARATED.  So  says  Senator  John 
Kennedy  (D.-Mass.),  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  leading 
prospect  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  in 
1960.  In  Look,  he  states  his  opposition  to  federal 
aid  for  any  church  or  religious  school  and  to  appointment 
of  a  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  "I  believe  as  a 
senator,"  he  says,  "that  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  fundamental  to  our  American  concept  and 
heritage  and  should  remain  so.  ■ 

(More  church  neivs  on  page  65) 
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Use 
Both 
Sides 


The  Magic  OIaouWcu^ 

...  By  letting  us  reclaim  the  Valuable,  Seasoned 
Materials  in  Your  Old  Rugs,  Carpets,  Clothing. 
Like  Millions  of  Olson  Customers,  you,  too,  can 
have  thick,  luxurious,  New  Reversible  Broad- 
loom  Rugs  or  wall-to-wall  Carpeting  at  big 
Factory-to-You  Savings. 

YOUR  CHOICE  of  49  lovely  Tweeds,  Solid 
Colors,  Florals,  Early  American  and  Oriental 
patterns,  Ovals  .  .  .  regardless  of  colors  in 
your  materials.  ANY  SIZE  IN  A  WEEK  up 
to  18  feet  wide,  seamless,  any  length. 
Monthly  Payments  if  desired.  You  risk  nothing 
by  a  trial.  Our  85th  year. 
Mail  Coupon  or  Postcard  to  Nearest  Address 


CD  EC    "ew  Money-Saving  Olson  j 
lIXLL    Catalog  in  full  colors  I 

Model  rooms,  decorating  ideas,  Gift  Coupon. 
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Address.. 


Town State 

OLSON    RUG    CO.,  Dept.  B-27 

CHICAGO  41    A  NEW  YORK  1    m   SAN  FRANCISCO  8 

ILLINOIS       •     NEW  YORK     *         CALIFORNIA 
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Companion 

to  the 

Bible 


RALPH  D. 
HEIM, 

the  author,  has 
used  photos 
which  he  took 
in  the  Holy 
Land  to  illus- 
trate this  trea- 
sure house  of 
information. 


YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
TO  THE  BIBLE 

A  book  to  help  teenagers  learn  to 
know  and  understand  the  Bible. 
Maps,  charts,  16  pages  of  illustra- 
tions. $3.75 

at  all  book  stores 
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George  W.  Crane,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Member  of  Ike  American  Medical  Association, 
Pan-American  Psychological  Association,  author, 
lecturer,  columnist,  holder  of  5  degrees  earned  at 
Yale  and  Northwestern  universities. 
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A  Psychologist's  Views  on  Flowers  at  Funerals 

by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


One  of  the  signs  of  advancing  civilization  is  the  reverential  way 
in  which  people  treat  their  dead.  So  read  Carolyn's  interesting 
remarks.  Then  see  if  you  wish  idealism  stripped  from  the  final 
graduation  ceremony  of  your  loved  ones  when  they  depart  from 
this  classroom  called  Earth.  Don't  be  penny  wise  but  pound 
foolish  about  flowers  at  funerals. 

CASE  T-307:  Carolyn  D.,  age  34,  is  a  very  attractive 
high  school  teacher.  "Dr.  Crane,  one  of  my  best  students 
was  killed  in  an  auto  wreck  last  week,"  she  began.  "Several  of 
us  teachers  attended  the  funeral,  for  we  felt  very  keenly  the 
loss  of  this  boy.  He  was  such  a  promising  student  that  we  were 
very  proud  of  him.  But  his  father  had  insisted  that  nobody  send 
flowers.  And  I  never  was  so  shocked  in  my  life  at  the  drabness 
of  death  without  flowers.  Up  till  then,  I  had  thought  flowers 
were  an  unnecessary  expense  for  funerals. 

"The  whole  funeral  service  was  rather  flat  and  despondent. 
And  it  wasn't  because  the  clergyman  didn't  give  a  fitting  talk. 
The  lack  of  flowers  let  the  audience  down." 

Flowers  at  Funerals— Many  people  in  modern  America 
have  urged  the  omission  of  flowers  from  funerals,  thinking  to 
salvage  such  money  for  charity.  But  it  is  possible  to  destroy 
the  idealism  of  a  beautiful  graduation  ceremony  by  stripping 
it  of  the  flowers  that  surround  our  final  farewell. 

Jesus  recognized  this  same  fact  when  He  reproved  His  Apostles 
for  scolding  the  woman  who  poured  the  costly  ointment  upon 
Christ.  They  argued  that  it  was  wasteful,  saying  the  ointment 
could  have  been  turned  into  cash  and  then  given  to  the  poor. 
"The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always,"  Jesus  remonstrated,  as  He 


approved  the  woman's  farewell  gesture  before  Christ  was  crucified. 
If  flowers  are  NOT  sent  to  the  funeral,  the  sender  seldom 
contributes  any  extra  money  to  the  poor,  anyway. 

Graduation  Ceremony— Death  is  a  graduation  ceremony 
as  we  leave  this  classroom  called  Earth  and  go  onward  to  a 
higher  classroom  in  God's  Cosmic  School  System.  And  gradua- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  colorful  affairs.  When  your  daughter 
graduates  from  high  school,  you  generally  outfit  her  beautifully 
and  see  that  she  has  a  corsage. 

You  try  to  make  her  graduation  as  beautiful  and  happy  an 
event  as  possible.  Well,  why  not  do  the  same  when  she  leaves 
this  earthly  classroom? 

The  flowers  are  intended  primarily  for  the  living  relatives, 
anyway.  They  indicate  the  love  and  affection  of  friends  and 
neighbors.  So  they  exert  a  positive  psychological  influence  in 
buoying  up  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  in  grief. 

So  don't  strip  flowers  from  funerals.  If  you  wish  to  carry  this 
"economy"  argument  to  its  coarse  conclusion,  then  why  not 
imitate  Hitler  and  just  bulldoze  a  trench  and  dump  the  dead 
carcasses  therein? 

Why  have  beautiful  half  caskets,  flowers,  subdued  lights, 
music  and  an  inspirational  address  at  all?  It  is  a  false  economy 
to  destroy  idealism  to  salvage  the  price  of  a  few  quarts  of  milk 
for  tenement  youngsters. 

"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  said  Jesus. 

Reprinted  by  permission. 

Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 
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►J*  Personal  Testimony 


As  general  secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Evangelism, 

the  author  carries  his  dynamic  appeal 

for  faith  to  thousands  each  year. 


What  Prayer  Means  to  Me 


By  HARRY  DENMAN 


JT  RAYER  is  my  way  of  thanking  God  for  his 
goodness,  his  mercy,  and  his  love.  What  a 
blessed  experience  it  is  to  praise  him  for  creating 
me,  for  redeeming  me,  for  filling  me  with  him- 
self! 

That,  in  simplest  terms,  is  what  prayer  means 
to  me.  But  I  also  have  more  particular  reasons 
for,  and  satisfactions  from,  prayer. 

I  pray  because  I  need  the  strength  of  faith  to 
forgive  those  who  have  sinned  against  me.  Only 
after  I  have  forgiven  them  can  I  pray  for  for- 
giveness of  my  own  sins.  And  only  when  I  have 
sincerely  repented  do  I  feel  that  I  am  no  longer 
separated  from  God,  but  in  fellowship  with  him. 

Prayer  enables  me  to  have  fellowship  with 
others.  It  changes  my  attitude  toward  them.  I 
used  to  criticize  bishops,  superintendents,  and 
other  officers  of  the  church.  Now  that  I  pray  for 
them  daily,  I  love  and  defend  them. 

Some  have  laughed  because  I  pray  by  name. 
I  like  to  think  that  this  method  identifies  persons 
whom  God  knows  and  I  know.  I  pray  daily  for 
each  bishop  of  The  Methodist  Church.  I  pray, 
too,  for  members  of  the  many  prayer  groups 
which  have  extended  to  me  the  privilege  of 
membership.  I  cannot  meet  face  to  face  with 
them  daily,  so  I  take  lists  of  their  names  and 
remember  them  in  my  prayers. 

I  pray  also  for  many  who  are  not  aware  that 
I  do.  Some  live  next  door;  others  are  thousands 
of  miles  away  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  My 


prayer  is  that  God  will  give  them  my  love  and 
will  care  for  them. 

Through  prayer  I  am  able  to  have  fellowship 
with  scores  of  the  world's  rulers  every  day.  Often 
I  cannot  agree  with  them,  but  I  desire  that  they 
listen  to  the  voice  of  God  rather  than  the  voices 
of  political  parties  and  of  men.  I  have  fellowship, 
too,  with  those  who  no  longer  live  in  the  flesh. 
I  ask  God  to  care  for  them  until  Resurrection 
morning. 

I  pray  for  those  who  labor  for  God.  The 
Methodist  Church  needs  preachers,  missionaries, 
other  full-time  workers.  God  will  call  them  if 
I  ask.  But  most  of  all — more  than  financial, 
numerical,  and  organizational  influence — my 
church  needs  spiritual  power.  I  pray  for  this. 

My  greatest  joy  in  prayer  comes  when  I  inter- 
cede for  those  who  request  prayer  for  themselves 
or  for  others  who  are  sick  of  soul,  body,  and 
mind.  What  a  joy  to  know  that  our  loving 
Father  hears  and  answers  every  prayer  with  a 
yes,  a  no,  or  a  wait! 

Prayer  is  an  agonizing  experience,  for  it  in- 
volves a  willingness  and  a  commitment  to  do 
God's  will.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  all  of  one's  self 
to  Christ.  But  I  am  ambitious  for  Christ  to  be  on 
the  throne  of  my  life. 

I  ask  you  to  pray  for  Harry  Denman,  a  sinner 
who  wants  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be 
God's  man,  and  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 
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My  40  Days  and  Nights 
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"N  THE  evening  of  August  18, 
1958,  just  before  sunset,  I  was  nearing 
my  home  at  Fort  National  in  the 
Atlas  Mountains  area  of  north-central 
Algeria.  After  a  long  day  of  driving 
from  Algiers,  where  I  had  placed  our 
children  in  a  summer  church  camp, 
I  mechanically  swung  the  car  around 
the  curves  through  a  wooded  gorge. 
Suddenly,  armed  men  in  uniform 
motioned  me  to  stop.  They  were 
members  of  Algeria's  "National 
Liberation  Army." 

Civilians  stopped  in  this  way,  I 
knew,  were  generally  killed  on  the 
spot  or  were  never  heard  from  again. 
Usually  these  victims  were  French- 
men, or  sometimes  Moslems  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  were  sought 
by  the  rebels.  We  Methodist  mission- 
aries were  seldom  molested.  So  I  ex- 
pected, as  I  pulled  to  a  stop,  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  my  way. 

I  was  wrong.  This  commando 
group  had  orders  to  stop  the  first  car 
that  came  along  and  take  all  occu- 
pants prisoner.  Nor  did  they  take 
time  then  to  check  my  papers. 

With  my  hands  tied  behind  my 
back,  I  was  led  off  by  one  of  the 
soldiers.  He  urged  me  on  with  a  sub- 
machine gun,  repeating:  "We  are 
just  in  what  we  are  doing.  We  carry 
out  orders."  He  seemed  as  nervous 
as  I  was,  so  I  merely  said,  "OK, 
Chief,"  and  walked  into  the  hills. 

The  other  soldiers,  who  had  stayed 
behind  to  clean  out  the  car  and  burn 
it,  soon  joined  us  and  checked  my 
identification  papers.  But  my  hopes 
of  being  released  were  blasted  when 
I  was  told:  "You're  going  to  see  a 
lot.  You  will  have  to  see  our  leader 
before  you  are  released." 

As  I  observed  my  captors  more 
closely,  my  fear  gave  way  to  reas- 
surance. These  men  were  just  like 
the  men  and  boys  I  had  worked  and 
lived  with  for  years.  A  bit  later,  when 
I'd  had  time  for  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, I  became  still  calmer.  I  prayed 
the  Lord  to  help  me  stay  true,  to  do 
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/  was  led  off  by  one  of 

the  soldiers.  He  urged  me  on   with   a 

sub-machine  gun,  repeating: 

"We  are  just  in  what  we  are  doing. 

We  carry  out  orders." 


With  the  Algerian  Rebels 


[ethodist  missionary  nun  in  the  United  States 


his  will.  I  asked  to  be  given  the 
strength,  if  I  was  to  die,  to  die  as  a 
Christian  should.  I  prayed  for  my 
wife  and  children,  and  I  sought  to 
set  myself  right  with  God. 

In  the  five  years  I  had  served  with 
The  Methodist  Church  in  Algeria  I 
had  become  aware  of  conditions 
which  in  1954  caught  the  Kabyles  up 
in  a  nationalist  rebellion  against  the 
French,  who  have  ruled  the  land 
since  1830.  The  Kabyles,  an  amiable 
and  intelligent  people,  are  part  of  the 
larger  grouping  of  Berber  people  who 
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live  in  North  Africa.  They  are  Mos- 
lems, as  are  most  Algerians. 

As  the  country  flamed  with  rebel- 
lion, The  Methodist  Church  main- 
tained neutrality.  Our  work  was 
respected  by  both  sides.  Until  now 
my  family  had  not  suffered. 

That  night,  as  we  moved  into  the 
hills,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
my  predicament  would  soon  be  world 
news.  I  decided  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation.  Whenever  the  patrol 
passed  villagers  on  the  mountain 
paths,  I  greeted  the  people  in  their 
own  language,  which  pleased  both 
the  villagers  and  the  soldiers.  I 
didn't  resist  my  captors  or  make  any 
attempt  to  escape.  Instead,  I  repeated 
to  myself  the  23rd  Psalm.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  "the  valley  of  the  shadow." 

The  patrol,  fearing  ambush,  moved 
cautiously.  Unaccustomed  to  walking 
over  rugged  ground  in  the  dark,  I 
stumbled  and  often  fell. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  a  larger 
gathering  of  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
were  asleep.  The  night  now  was  far 
spent  and  although  my  hands  were 
still  bound  behind  my  back,  I  was 
soon  sleeping,  too.  But  not  for  long; 
the  guards  shook  me  awake  and  led 
me  into  a  candlelit  enclosure  to  meet 
their  commanding  officers.  The  head 
officer     was    neatly     dressed,    clean 


shaven,  and  wore  a  trimmed  mus- 
tache. He  greeted  me  with : 

"Who  are  you?" 

"An  American  missionary." 

"It's  too  bad  you  don't  wear  robes 
like  the  White  Fathers.  [Catholic 
missionaries  in  Algeria  wear  white 
robes,  hence  the  name.]  Then  you 
would  not  have  been  stopped." 

I  explained  that  as  Protestant 
missionaries  we  sought  to  share  life 
totally  with  our  people  and  therefore 
did  not  wear  robes. 

Then  he  said,  "It  is  a  good  thing 
you  aren't  the  son  of  a  colon  [  French 
settler  J,  for  then  you  would  already 
be  dead." 

He  untied  my  hands  and  invited 
me  to  sit  with  the  men  on  a  woven 
mat.  We  talked  about  many  things. 
I  answered  all  questions  frankly  and 
avoided  none.  They  seemed  to  enjoy 
my  frankness,  as  I  enjoyed  theirs,  for 
almost  no  one  in  Algeria  expresses 
his  deeper  thoughts  in  public. 

We  talked  about  the  Four  Free- 
doms and  justice.  One  young  man 
seemed  finally  to  agree  with  me  when 
I  said,  "There  is  only  one  who  is 
really  fully  just  and  he  is  God." 

We  talked  of  world  personalities, 
democracy,  Communism,  the  Arab 
nations,  racial  tensions.  The  men 
seemed  keenly  interested  in  what  I 
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thought.  I  criticized  them  and  their 
movement;  they  criticized  me  and 
the  U.S.  It  was  a  real  encounter. 

The  head  officer  said  he  thought  I 
would  be  released  after  talking  with 
the  region's  commanding  officer,  a 
Colonel  Ammirouche.  No  prisoner 
could  be  released  without  proper 
military  procedure;  I  had  to  see 
Colonel  Ammirouche,  the  most 
famous  rebel  in  the  area.  His  com- 
mand covers  a  large  territory,  which 
he  inspects  regularly — on  foot.  When 
would  our  paths  cross?  No  one  knew. 
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.S  I  shared  the  daily  lives  of  the 
soldiers,  a  certain  affection  developed 
between  us.  One  soldier,  shortly  after 
I  was  captured,  saved  me  from  a  fall 
that  could  have  been  fatal.  The  patrol 
was  picking  its  way  along  a  dark, 
treacherous  mountain  path.  The 
soldier  behind  me  was  holding  the 
end  of  the  rope  with  which  my  hands 
were  tied  behind  my  back.  Suddenly 
I  lost  my  footing  and  tumbled  down 
the  steep  mountainside.  Quickly  this 
rebel  gripped  the  rope,  brought  all 
his  strength  to  bear,  and  gradually 
broke  my  fall.  He  probably  still  has 
the  scars  of  those  rope  burns. 

Occasionally  I  was  a  source  of 
amusement.  One  night,  for  instance, 
a  scout  out  ahead  of  the  patrol  acci- 
dentally fired  his  gun.  I  was  the  first 
to  hit  the  ground!  My  World  War  II 
training  hadn't  left  me. 

After  several  long  marches,  I  got 
into  condition.  I  learned  how  to  walk 
silently,  how  best  to  climb  or  descend 
the  rugged  mountainsides.  I  made  it 
a  point  not  to  complain  if  I  could 
help  it.  The  men  soon  were  address- 
ing me  affectionately  as  "Monsieur 
Lester."  Often  we  talked  about  our 
families  and  our  work  in  civilian 
life.  Many,  I  learned,  were  family 
men  who  had  left  responsible  posi- 
tions in  civilian  life  and  I  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  understand  them. 
This  they  seemed  to  appreciate. 

After  many  nights,  my  captors 
brought  me  to  an  encampment  where 
I  was  to  stay.  In  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed I  became  a  part  of  camp  life — 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  American 
to  have  this  experience. 

On  a  typical  day  I  was  up  as  soon 
as  I  heard  the  first  plane,  always  a 
dreaded  sound.  I  went  to  a  fixed  spot 
in  the  woods  where  I  prayed  often 
each  day.  Then  I  washed,  had  coffee 


and  unleavened  bread.  Around  9  a.m. 
I  visited  the  wounded  men  and  sang 
hymns  and  American  ballads  as  they 
gathered  around  me.  They  liked 
hymns  in  their  own  language  best. 

I  was  given  freedom  to  talk  to  any- 
one, to  go  anywhere  in  the  area,  and 
I  often  walked  alone  in  the  woods. 
I  noticed  a  constant  going  and  com- 
ing of  men,  supplies,  and  arms.  On 
occasion,  I  met  young  men  whom  I 
had  known  through  mission  work. 

At  noon  we  ate  a  warm  meal  of  a 
starchy  food  with  vegetables,  peppers, 
figs,  olive  oil,  and  meat.  We  sat  in  a 
circle,  eating  out  of  a  common  plate. 

Afternoons  varied.  Sometimes  I 
read,  washed  my  clothes,  bathed,  or 
sat  talking  with  the  soldiers.  Toward 
evening,  a  group  of  us  which  usually 
included  a  doctor,  a  teacher,  and  a 
lawyer,  went  to  a  rocky  point  where 
we  talked.  We  discussed  faiths,  fam- 
ilies, customs,  laws,  philosophy,  gov- 
ernment, political  personalities,  the 
Bible  and  the  Koran,  Mohammed 
and  Jesus.  It  was  apparent  that  these 
men  were  well  educated  and  I  was 
thankful  for  the  background  given 
me  by  the  church  and  the  Board  of 
Missions. 

All  of  us  slept  in  a  common  bed  on 
the  ground,  clothes  on,  between  a 
rug  and  a  large  blanket.  We  shared 
our  bed  with  a  host  of  bedbugs  and 
lice,  but  I  usually  slept  well — except 
when  an  artillery  or  mortar  shell 
whistled  overhead. 

As  I  shared  life  with  my  captors, 
I  was  impressed  with  their  courage, 
discipline,  and  dedication.  Whatever 
one  might  think  about  their  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness,  or  the  methods 
used  in  their  struggle,  no  one  can 
say  that  they  lack  courage.  We  read 
in  our  Bibles  that  "men  ought  always 
to  pray"  and  "pray  without  ceasing." 
I  was  struck  by  the  many  soldiers 
who  said  their  Moslem  prayers — and 
I  felt  closer  to  those  who  prayed. 

I  will  always  remember  two  youths 
who  had  started  their  afternoon 
prayer  in  a  small  clearing.  Suddenly 
French  planes  appeared.  With  grave 
expressions,  these  young  rebels  con- 
tinued praying.  Overhead,  death 
circled.  But  to  them,  prayer  came 
first. 

Many  soldiers  respected  me  as  "a 
man  of  God."  At  one  point,  when 
death  seemed  near,  an  officer  asked, 
"Pastor,  pray  for  us."  And  I  did,  will- 
ingly. 


Those  uncertain  days  were  the 
finest  period  of  Christian  witnessing 
I  ever  experienced.  I  gave  some  of 
the  officers  a  French  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  and  I  recall  one 
who  calmly  read  his  copy  as  he  lay 
under  a  huge  rock  taking  refuge 
from  heavy  fire. 

One  night  I  had  to  walk  15  hours 
with  a  patrol,  but  the  thought  that 
each  step  was  with  the  Lord  and  pos- 
sibly took  me  closer  to  my  family 
was  a  mooring  for  my  spirit  and 
mind.  We  were  walking  over  rugged 
ground  and  several  men  didn't  make 
it.  I  stayed  up  with  the  best,  but  once 
I  almost  gave  up.  It  was  daylight; 
aching  all  over,  I  slumped  to  the 
ground. 

"Come  on,  Monsieur  Lester,  get 
up,"  someone  called.  "Take  courage!" 

"I  don't  care  if  50  jets  come  over," 
I  replied  in  exhaustion.  "I  can't  get 
up.  I'm  not  moving!"  Yet  by  some 
miracle  of  power  from  beyond  my- 
self, I  was  soon  on  my  feet  and 
stumbling  along  again. 

The  next  day  I  met  Ammirouche. 
After  several  talks  with  him,  I  was 
ready  to  start  out  to  freedom.  As  I 
left,  I  embraced  the  men,  and  they 
me.  Not  that  we  agreed  in  every- 
thing, but  we  had  learned  to  respect 
each  other.  Then,  on  the  evening  of 
September  27 — my  birthday  and  the 
40th  day  of  my  captivity — a  rebel 
officer  took  me  to  a  Catholic  White 
Fathers'  mission  at  the  edge  of  a 
village.  There  I  was  released. 

I  spent  the  next  day  with  the  White 
Fathers.  They  proved  most  helpful 
and  gracious.  They  were  happy,  as 
they  said,  that  "for  once  the  knock 
on  our  door  was  to  share  happiness 
and  not  problems  or  grief." 
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HE  next  day,  Sunday,  I  was  es- 
corted by  the  American  consul  to 
Algiers,  where  the  North  Africa 
Methodist  Provisional  Annual  Con- 
ference was  in  closing  session.  My 
wife,  Janice,  was  summoned  by  the 
consul,  and  he  told  her,  "I  have  the 
best  birthday  present  you  ever  saw!" 
I  stepped  from  his  car  and  walked 
toward  my  wife.  We  broke  into  un- 
ashamed tears  as  others  rushed  from 
the  building  to  share  our  reunion. 
My  40  days  and  nights  a  captive  of 
the  Algerian  rebels — days  and  nights 
I  shall  never  forget — were  over.  I 
was  home. 
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Later  Griffith  baptizes  Algerian  converts  at  Fort  National. 
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Where  Crescent 
Meets  Cross 
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IT  WAS  JUST  51  years  ago,  in  1908, 
that  the  first  Methodist  missionaries 
began  work  in  Algeria.  A  year  earlier, 
delegates  to  the  World  Sunday  School 
Convention  in  Rome  had  visited  the 
land  and  discovered  the  need. 

Despite  hardships,  shortages  of 
money,  war — and  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tian missionaries  succeed  least  in 
the  Moslem  countries — Methodists  have 
been  the  only  organized  church  center- 
ing its  missionary  activities  on  the  needs 
of  the  indigenous  Algerian  population. 

Among  the  first  missionaries  were 
two  young  Englishwomen,  representing 
an  independent  missionary  organiza- 
tion, who  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1908  and  carried 
on  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Joseph  Crane  Hartzell,  "the 
Apostle  of  Africa."  Other  young 
European  women  were  soon  added  to 


the  staff,  but  it  was  not  until  1922  that 
the  first  American  missionaries  arrived. 

From  the  beginning,  most  of 
the  work  has  been  done  through 
social-evangelistic  centers,  dispensaries, 
hostels,  and  homes  for  boys  and  girls. 
In  recent  years  emphasis  has  been  on 
literacy-literature  projects.  The  five 
mission  posts  now  maintained  in 
Algeria  are  in  the  charge  of  men  and 
women  from  both  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  and  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service. 

One  of  some  20  missionaries  to  Al- 
geria is  the  Rev.  Lester  Griffith,  Jr., 
whose  story  of  captivity  in  the  hands 
of  rebels  he  tells  on  these  pages. 

In  the  northern  section  ol  the 
country,  where  most  of  our  missionaries 
are  stationed,  there  is  a  fertile  coastline 
backdropped  by  rugged  mountains.  To 
the  south,  Algeria  dwindles  away  into 


a  vast  desert.  Twice  as  large  as  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California  com- 
bined, Algeria  has  been  invaded  in 
turn  by  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Moslems, 
and  French.  French  rule  began  in  1830. 

Despite  the  discord  now  searing  the 
nation,  Christian  influence  in  Algeria 
is  growing.  Recently,  Algerian  Meth- 
odists voted  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
a  new  Christian  center  in  the  heart  of 
Algiers.  And  waiting  lists  at  the  homes 
for  children  are  growing  longer.  But 
the  majority  of  Algeria's  10  million 
people  are  of  the  Moslem  faith.  The 
five  Methodist  churches  have  a  com- 
bined membership  of  less  than  600. 

The  future  of  Algeria  and  much  ol 
Africa  now  is  hanging  in  the  balance, 
with  Communism  an  ever-growing 
threat.  The  big,  unanswered  question: 
Will  that  future  belong  to  the  crescent, 
the  hammer  and  sickle — or  the  cross: 
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Unusual  Methodists 


PHILANTHROPIST'S  'FIRST.'  Methodist  educators 
have  inaugurated  a  new  award — for  the  "most  dis- 
tinguished alumnus"  of  our  church-related  colleges.  First 
recipient:  Stanley  S.  Kresge,  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  700-store  Kresge  chain.  The  award  was  given  by  the 
National  Association  of  Methodist  Schools  and  Colleges 
and  the  Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education. 
Kresge  gives  his  free  hours  to  sports  (he  played  football 
and  baseball  in  college),  his  family  (wife,  three  sons, 
and  nine  grandchildren),  Albion  College,  his  alma  mater, 
as  a  trustee,  and  his  church.  He  also  enjoys  tape  recording 
and  photography;  is  an  official-board  member  and 
trustee  of  Detroit's  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  holds 
offices  on  church  commissions — and,  in  his  "spare 
time,"  travels.  Since  1952,  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Kresge  Foundation,  which  has  contributed  over  $5 
million  to  Methodist-related  colleges.  His  faith  is  simple: 
"I  believe  the  purpose  of  my  life  is  to  find  God 
within  my  heart  and  mind,  and  to  help  my  fellow  men." 


ZOO  WHO'S  WHO:  Cockatoo  and  curator, 
Miss  Grace  DaVall,  swap  bird's-eye  views. 
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HONORED:  Stanley  Kresge,  "most  distinguished  alumnus.' 


PETS,  PEOPLE,  &  PROBLEMS. 
Grace  DaVall,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Mammals  and  Birds  in  New  York's 
Bronx  Zoo,  sees  plenty  of  all  three. 
She  supervises  the  care  and  exhibition 
of  over  2,000  birds  and  mammals, 
viewed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors.  The  Children's  Zoo  also  is 
in  her  keeping.  And  she  is  responsible 
for  assorted  diets,  from  horse  meat 
to  ant  eggs,  for  her  charges.  But  she 
loves  her  work.  After  graduating 
from  high  school,  Miss  DaVall  was 
employed  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  three  years,  later  joined  the 
zoo's  staff.  Now  a  member  of  Bronx 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  she  has 
in  past  years  taught  Sunday  school, 
sung  in  the  choir,  and  participated 
in  a  host  of  other  assorted  activities. 
What  does  she  do  for  relaxation?  She 
visits  other  zoos! 
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MOVIE    MAN'S    MISSION.    He 

shuns  publicity,  yet  J.  Arthur  Rank — 
miller,  movie  producer,  Methodist 
— has  become  one  of  the  world's 
best-known  laymen.  Across  the  globe, 
millions  know  his  studio's  produc- 
tions. Less  known  is  the  fact  that 
his  motion-picture  empire  sprang 
from  his  quest  for  a  first-rate  church 
movie.  Young  Rank  started  out  in 
his  father's  milling  business.  But  in 
the  30s,  while  teaching  a  Methodist 
Sunday-school  class,  he  decided  he 
could  get  his  point  over  better  with  a 
film.  Investigating,  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  quality  of  available 
movies.  So,  characteristically,  he 
made  his  own.  Then,  when  he 
couldn't  get  his  films  shown  widely, 
he  began  to  buy  his  own  theaters. 
Within  10  years  he  had  become  the 
biggest  force  in  British  pictures,  rul- 
ing a  $150-million  empire.  Among 
his  many  important  productions  was 
John  Wesley.  Today  Lord  Rank  (he 
was  made  a  baron  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth) is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  children,  who  long  ago  used  to 
ask  for  Bible  stories  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings, will  ask  for  Bible  films.  In 
this  connection  he  is  enthusiastically 
supplying  hundreds  of  little  churches 
all  over  England  with  Sunday  films 


through  his  Family  Film  Services 
— and  is  personally  supervising  these 
programs  in  churches  near  his  home. 
In  his  spare  time,  this  six-footer 
relaxes  on  his  Hampshire  estate, 
where  his  favorite  recreation  is  rais- 
ing hunting  dogs  for  the  field  sports 
he  loves  so  well.  How  does  he  ex- 
plain his  success?  In  just  a  dozen 
words:  "It  is  plain  to  me  that  I  have 
been  led  by  God." 


CAKE  CUTTER:  Britain's 

J.  Arthur  Ratify — 70  years  a  Methodist. 


SUN  SPOTTER:  Harry  Vol\man  puts  weather  m   words. 


FORECAST:  FAITH.  When  Harry  Volkman  steps  be- 
fore the  KWTV  television  cameras  to  predict  the  hap- 
penings in  the  world  of  weather  for  the  next  24  hours  or 
so,  TV  viewers  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area  tune  in  by 
the  thousands.  This  talented  meteorologist  makes  weather 
understandable,  whether  tornadoes  or  sunny  skies  are  on 
tap.  He  makes  a  point  of  explaining  the  "why"  of 
weather,  the  use  of  equipment,  and  the  methods  of  fore- 
casting so  that  his  viewers  feel  they're  on  the  inside  track 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Volk- 
man won  a  popularity  poll  in  his  station.  Proud  of  being 
a  Methodist,  he  often  tells  video  viewers  about  an  excep- 
tional sermon  or  some  work  of  his  church.  In  addition, 
he  has  won  a  wide  audience  as  a  hymn  singer  on 
KWTV  variety  programs.  "Mr.  Weather"  is  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Village  Methodist  Church 
in  an  Oklahoma  City  suburb,  sings  in  the  choir,  teaches 
a  Sunday-school  class,  is  engaged  in  an  assortment  of 
church-related  activities.  God  and  weather,  this  layman 
believes,  are  closely  united.  His  biggest  hope:  That 
someday  God's  weather  laws  will  be  discovered — and 
put  to  use  lor  the  benefit  of  man. 
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Americans  in  out-of-the-way  places  have  special  reason  to 
celebrate  National  Library  Week  April  12-18, 

Here  Comes 

the  Library! 


By  BLAKE  CLARK 


OON,  where  is  your  library?"  a 
visitor  asked  a  boy  in  a  Midwest 
country  village.  "You  missed  it,  sir," 
the  youngster  said.  "It  just  went 
around  the  corner." 

Every  Monday  morning  some  1,000 
bookmobiles,  libraries  on  wheels,  each 
carrying  1,500  to  3,000  volumes,  fan 
out  across  the  U.S.,  taking  fun  and 
philosophy,  fiction  and  fact,  self-help 
and  inspiration  to  people  in  isolated 
areas  far  from  a  public  library.  They 
roll  past  Montana  wheat  fields  and 
Louisiana  cane,  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  Colorado  and  white-steepled 
churches  of  New  England,  to  keep 
their  rendezvous  with  weather- 
beaten,  gnarled-fingered  farmers, 
busy  housewives,  boys  and  girls  in 
blue  jeans,  and  groups  of  kinder- 
gartners  eager  for  a  story  hour. 

Bookmobiling  is  reaching  high 
speed  because  of  the  Library  Services 
Act,  passed  three  years  ago  to  provide 
federal  aid  in  getting  more  books  to 
people  in  rural  counties  of  less  than 
10,000  population. 

The  need  is  tremendous.  Twenty- 
seven  million  Americans  have  no 
local  book-lending  service.  Fifty-three 
million  others  have  only  inadequate 
library  facilities.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire country  there  are  towns,  small 
cities,  and  even  medium-sized  cities 
without  any  publicly  distributed 
books  at  all.  Of  the  3,000-odd  counties 
in  the  U.S.,  404  do  not  have  a  single 
lending  library  within  their  borders. 
New  and  improved  library  service 
penetrating  these  literary  deserts 
reached  some  11  million  persons  in 
800-odd  counties  in  the  last  two  years. 
Counties  in  little-known  corners  re- 


mote from  busy  towns  and  cities 
now  are  full  of  stories  of  young  and 
old  who  have  broadened  their  hori- 
zons with  the  excitement  and  under- 
standing that  come  from  good  new 
books. 

Stocked  from  a  central  library  in 
the  area,  these  traveling  branch  li- 
braries make  scheduled  stops  at 
schools,  post  offices,  country  stores, 
and  crossroads,  changing  the  route 
each  day  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Readers  pour  in  at  each  stop,  return 
books  to  the  driver,  browse  along  the 
shelves — slanted  to  keep  their  cargo 
from  slipping  or  bouncing  off — and 
check  out  their  choices  with  the  li- 
brarian seated  at  a  little  desk  in  the 
rear.  The  mobilibrary  stays  half  an 
hour  to  a  couple  of  hours,  depending 
upon  the  demand,  and  dispenses  500 
to  1,500  books  a  day. 

Volumes  taken  in  from  one  person 
are  frequently  let  out  again  at  the 
same  stop  to  someone  else.  This 
practice  makes  for  a  new  community 
of  interest.  "Now  we  talk  about 
books,"  remarked  one  country- 
woman,  "instead   of  each  other." 

No  limit  exists  on  the  number  of 
books  a  person  may  take  out  unless 
the  supply  is  limited.  One  Virginia 
housewife  kept  increasing  the  num- 
ber she  borrowed  until  the  librarian 
became  curious.  The  housewife,  it 
turned  out,  was  taking  books  by 
bicycle  to  homes  inaccessible  to  the 
bookwagon.  At  another  station,  a 
dairy  farmer  delivered  books  on  his 
milk  route,  handed  out  others  at 
Grange  meetings,  and  even  filled 
requests  for  fellow  churchgoers  be- 
fore and  after  Sunday  services.  And 


in  one  New  Hampshire  village,  a 
family  of  12  signs  in  and  out  some  125 
volumes  when  the  library  on  wheels 
calls  every  eight  weeks. 

Reading  clubs  are  forming  at  the 
crossroads.  Some  bookmobile  stops 
are  at  homes  where  a  local  chairman 
checks  out  10  to  15  books,  then  acts 
as  librarian  and  distributes  them  to 
members  who  read  them  and  meet 
to  discuss  them.  New  England  book- 
mobiles regularly  supply  small-town 
groups  with  the  intellectual  fare  for 
their  Great  Books  studies.  A  farmer's 
wife  in  the  South  read  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee's  one-volume  A  Study  of  History. 
On  the  book  wagon's  next  trip,  she 
asked  for  the  unabridged,  six-volume 
set. 

People  who  have  never  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  public  library  really 
appreciate  having  the  world  of  books 
for  the  asking.  A  Southern  farmer 
was  delighted  to  learn  he  could  bor- 
row Douglas  Southall  Freeman's 
Robert  E.  Lee.  He  had  never  expected 
to  be  able  to  read  it,  for  he  "had 
heard  it  cost  $20."  And  a  nine-year- 
old  peered  inside  the  bookmobile  and 
remarked  to  the  librarian,  "I  sure 
hope  you  don't  go  out  of  business, 
'cause  I  couldn't  never  buy  this  many 
books  myself." 

One  of  the  bookmobile  librarian's 
first  tasks  is  to  explain  that  the 
books  are  not  for  sale  but  can  be  en- 
joyed for  nothing.  When  a  couple 
who  lived  deep  in  the  Lower  Arkan- 
sas Valley  stepped  into  the  first  book- 
mobile to  serve  them  and  realized 
that  the  use  of  these  beautiful  new 
books  was  theirs  for  the  asking,  the 
wife  cried,  "John!  John!  We're  rich!" 
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Rural  Kentuc\ians  eagerly  greet  the  bookmobile.  In  the  last 

five  years  the  Blue  Grass  State  has  developed  the  largest  fleet  of 

these  rolling  libraries  in  the  United  States. 


Individual  choices  are  unpredictable. 
A  dainty  little  five-year-old  girl  was 
shown  several  beautiful  picture 
books.  The  little  browser  carefully 
put  them  back  and  with  a  most 
solemn  air  looked  at  the  librarian  and 
said,  "But  I  want  a  murder  book." 

"I  want  a  big  book  about  every- 
thing," a  fifth-grader  politely  re- 
quested of  the  Butte  County,  Cali- 
fornia, bookmobile  librarian.  An 
adult  patron  who  overheard  the  child 
added  good-humoredlv,  "If  you  have 
two  of  those,  I'll  take  one  also."  What 
the  little  girl  really  wanted  was  the 
large  Golden  BooJ{  of  Science. 

Countless  questions  keep  the  li- 
brarian busy  with  the  encyclopedia 
and  reference  books.  A  small  boy  in 
a  New  Hampshire  village  came  in 
swinging  the  hide  of  a  squirrel  he'd 
shot  and  asked,  "Got  a  book  on  how 
to  make  a  fur  hat?"  Another  asked, 
"What  do  you  feed  a  baby  bat?" 
The  bat  was  clinging  to  his  T-shirt 
when  he  made  the  request. 


A  youngster  in  search  of  a  book 
on  snakes  was  asked  if  he'd  take  one 
on  rocks  as  a  substitute.  "No,"  he 
said,  "not  unless  it's  got  snakes  under 
the  rocks." 

All  kinds  of  citizens  come  seeking 
self-help.  Clergymen  glean  thoughts 
lor  their  sermons  from  inspirational 
works  and  Sunday-school  teachers 
find  special  classroom  aids.  Mechanics 
take  manuals  on  car  repair.  Mothers 
study  Dr.  Spock.  Intriguing  titles  on 
the  do-it-yourself  shelf  stir  resource- 
ful woodsmen  and  country  folk  to 
improve  their  homes.  A  Rockcastle 
County  Kentuckian  borrowed  Hoiv 
to  Design  and  Install  Plumbing  and 
got  a  friend  to  help  him  put  the 
fixtures  in  his  newly  built  house. 
When  he  returned  the  book,  he  re- 
ported that  everything  worked  just 
fine.  An  ingenious  teacher  and 
schoolboys  followed  directions  in  The 
Wise  Home  Electrical  Handyman 
and  wired  their  two-room  school- 
house  so  well  that  it  passed  inspection 


by  men  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Authority.  How  to  Clean  Everything 
and  How  to  Paint  and  Wallpaper 
circulate  like  best  sellers. 

Librarians  enjoy  seeing  the  actual 
results  of  their  work.  An  amateur 
astronomer  in  Thomasville,  Ala., 
asked  the  bookmobile  librarian  to 
find  a  book  that  would  help  him 
construct  a  telescope.  She  got  just  the 
one  he  needed  through  the  regional 
library,  which  borrowed  it  from  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Another 
librarian  borrowed  the  theological 
books  needed  by  a  Methodist  minister 
for  a  course  he  was  taking  at  Bir- 
mingham-Southern College. 

Many  such  research  projects  are 
carried  out  by  the  lonely  scholars  in 
the  woods  and  faraway  places.  Since 
the  bookmobile  borrows  from  the 
local  library,  which  in  turn  calls  on 
state  and  university  shelves  and,  if 
necessary,  the  Library  of  Congress,  an 
isolated  reader  can  have  the  resources 
of  the  nation's  libraries  delivered  al- 
most to  his  doorstep.  During  one 
week  last  December,  a  slow  month  in 
libraries,  one  New  England  book- 
mobile filled  orders  on  such  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  as  die  and  tool- 
making,  the  commercial  manufacture 
of  pretzels,  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  materials  used  by  jugglers  (for  a 
toy  manufacturer),  building  a  wharf, 
and  early  Greek  music. 

Two  boys  at  Schroon  Lake  Central 
High  School  in  New  York  got  help 
from  the  bookmobile  in  making 
exhibits  for  their  three-county  science 
fair.  Lewis  Haberly,  13,  won  first 
prize  in  the  biology  division  with  a 
microscope  and  animal  skeletons 
which  he  made.  Arthur  Schoenstadi 
won  a  week's  cruise  abroad  a  Navy 
ship  for  his  cross-section  model  of  a 
rocket.  Both  boys  wrote  their  book- 
mobile librarian,  thanking  her  for 
supplementing  the  school  library 
with  special  books  they  needed  for 
their  projects. 

WTho  benefits  most  from  the  book- 
mobile is  hard  to  tell.  A  young  wife 
and  mother  who  came  to  the  hills 
of  Kentucky  as  a  GI  bride  thanked 
the  bookmobile  librarian  for  helping 
her  become  adjusted  to  her  complete- 
ly different — and  difficult — way  ol 
life.  In  her  strange  surroundings, 
with  no  friends  or  relatives,  she  felt 
lost.  Since  the  bookmobile  started 
coming  three  years  ago,  she  has 
averaged  reading  a  book  a  day,  many 
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of  them  on  the  history  of  the  states, 
particularly  Kentucky.  "They've 
helped  me  understand  why  you  are 
as  proud  of  your  country  as  I  have 
always  been  of  mine.  I  don't  feel  like 
a  stranger  any  more,"  she  said. 

Kentuckians  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  with  bookmobiles.  Hor- 
rified that  the  state  stood  47th  in 
availability  of  all  library  services — 47 
of  the  120  counties  had  no  public 
libraries  and  31  had  only  hopelessly 
inferior  ones — a  group  of  civic- 
minded  residents  led  by  Harry  W. 
Schacter,  a  Louisville  department- 
store  executive,  organized  the  Ken- 
tucky Bookmobile  Project. 

During  an  intensive  18-month 
campaign,  they  raised  $300,000  from 
corporations  and  individuals,  col- 
lected and  culled  600,000  books, 
arranged  for  counties  to  hire  drivers 
and  maintain  the  trucks,  and  per- 
suaded the  legislature  to  appropriate 
$200,000  a  year  for  the  program. 

That  was  in  1954.  During  the  first 
year  84  bookmobiles  distributed  more 
than  2.5  million  books  in  areas  where 
hardly  a  soul  had  been  a  book  reader 
before.  By  the  end  of  1957  a  total  of 
nearly  10  million  books  had  been 
circulated  and  the  percentage  of  rural 
people  who  were  without  public- 
literary    service    of    any    kind    had 


dropped    from    80    to    10    per    cent. 

Sponsors  of  the  bookmobiles  felt 
they  had  an  extra  dividend  when  they 
learned  that  some  children  were 
teaching  their  parents  to  read.  A 
woman  driver  said  to  a  girl  checking 
out  a  juvenile  selection,  "Sarah,  you 
can  read  a  much  harder  book  than 
that."  "Yes'm,"  the  child  replied.  "But 
this  one's  for  Pappy — it's  all  the 
harder  he  can  read  yet." 

Life  on  a  traveling  bookstall  is 
not  the  usual  routine  to  which  most 
librarians  are  trained.  The  book- 
mobile workers  have  to  be  alert  for 
flat  tires,  breakdowns,  dog  bites,  and 
brooks  in  which  to  wash  their  hands. 
Four  women  librarians  on  the  two 
bookmobiles  operating  out  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  do  all  their  own  driv- 
ing. December  temperatures  were 
down  to  14  below  zero,  but  they 
never  missed  a  day. 

They  love  their  work  because  it  is 
needed  and  appreciated.  Their  fingers 
and  feet  may  be  cold,  but  satisfying 
readers'  hunger  for  books  gives  them 
a  warm  glow  inside.  "When  you  rake 
off  on  a  lonely  road  where  there  are 
a  few  houses  and  you  know  you  may 
have  car  trouble  before  you  get  back, 
you  wonder  if  it's  really  worth- 
while," says  a  Southern  librarian. 
"But  when  you  reach  your  destina- 


tion and  children  and  old  folks  run 
out  with  books  in  their  hands  to 
greet  you,  and  you  know  they  are 
eager  for  more  to  read,  it  makes  you 
feel  good.  A  book  on  a  shelf  is  a  drab 
object,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  eager, 
bright-eyed  child  who  has  never 
owned  one,  it  is  a  thrill  to  see." 

The  people  in  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows take  the  little  literary  wagons 
to  their  hearts — and  show  their  devo- 
tion by  giving  them  names.  "Bounc- 
ing Betsy"  has  been  stuck  in  the  mud 
and  had  to  be  pulled  out  of  irrigation 
ditches,  gone  through  whipping 
sandstorms  and  heavy  snow  in  the 
eastern  plains  of  New  Mexico.  "Tea- 
kettle" consistently  boils  over  on  the 
steep  grades  of  Antelope  Valley, 
California.  Librarians  in  Hawaii 
called  their  beautiful  new  bookwagon 
"Holoholo  akamai,"  Hawaiian  for 
"traveling  knowledge."  A  fourth- 
grade  youngster  in  Westhampton, 
Mass.,  named  the  one  there  when,  on 
his  first  inspection  tour  of  the  new, 
white  vehicle,  he  looked  around  and 
said,  "It's  the  Moby  Dickmobile." 

These  gay  little  libraries  on  wheels 
are  more  than  cheerful  distributors 
of  a  wide  variety  of  good  books; 
they  are  educational  ladders  which 
more  and  more  people  are  climbing 
to  a  better  life. 


getting  along 

Together 


Three  children  were  debating 
whether  they  dared  take  candy  mints 
to  church  to  eat  during  the  service. 

"Mother  wouldn't  let  us,"  Terry 
warned. 

"Then  put  them  in  my  pocket,"  the 
smallest  volunteered.  "She  thinks  I'm 
too  little  to  know  better." 

— Rex  Campbell,   Cainsville,  Mo. 


Shortly  after  a  family  that  had 
escaped  from  East  Germany  moved  into 
our  town,  the  parents  began  display- 
ing the  American  flag  every  Sunday. 


They  explained  it  was  to  show  they 
appreciated  living  in  a  country  where 
they  could  worship  as  they  pleased. 

Now,  on  almost  any  Sunday,  flags 
fly  from  any  number  of  homes  in  our 
neighborhood  honoring  one  of  our 
greatest  freedoms — the  freedom  to  wor- 
ship. 

Mrs.    Evelyn   Witter,   Milan,   III. 


I  was  about  12  when  a  seamstress 
taught  me  a  profound  lesson.  I  had 
made  a  couple  cotton  dresses  and 
resolved  to  make  a  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  gown. 

The  silk  crepe  gave  me  so  much 
trouble  that  I  finally  was  convinced  I 
had  ruined  the  dress — and  burst  into 
tears.  Mother  called  in  Mrs.  Jones,  hop- 
ing she  could  salvage  the  dress. 

Mrs.  Jones  compared  my  work  with 
the  pattern.  "Why,  there's  nothing 
wrong    here,"    she    assured    me.    "No 


matter  what  you  make  there  comes  a 
time  when  it  looks  a  mess.  But  if  you 
have  a  good  pattern  and  follow  it  exact- 
ly, everything  comes  out  right.  The 
important  thing  is,  don't  become  dis- 
couraged and  quit." 

Her  words,  good  advice  when  sewing, 
have   proved    invaluable   for   everyday 

living. 

— Pandora   Lee,   Hutchinson,  Minn. 


A  church-school  superintendent  who 
felt  her  scholars,  young  and  old,  needed 
a  "spiritual  spring  tonic"  hit  upon  a 
novel  idea.  Ushers  distributed  capsules, 
guaranteed  to  "lift  the  spirits  and  give 
new  courage  to  the  tired  and  defeated." 

At  first  everyone  was  puzzled.  But  as 

each   opened   his   capsule   he    found   a 

typewritten    passage    from    the    Bible. 

Strangely  enough,  many  got  the  right 

scripture  to  meet  some  particular  need. 
— Eileen    Daly,   Racine,    Wis. 
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Faith,  not  logic,  wins  the  argument  for 


The  RED  Waeon 


By  LEON  WARE 


W 


AITING  for  the  rustling  to 
subside,  Janice  Long  gazed  out  over 
the  shining  faces  that  were  turned 
in  her  direction.  She  wondered  by 
what  mystic  sense  these  children  al- 
ways seemed  to  know  the  import 
of  a  special  assemblage. 

Whether  it  was  good  news  or  bad, 
they  invariably  reflected  their  pre- 
knowledge  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  gathered:  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing if  what  she  had  to  tell  them  was 
good;  sober  and  whispering  if  it  was 
bad.  They  knew  today,  all  right;  they 
were  downright  noisy. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about 
working  with  underprivileged  chil- 
dren was  their  appreciation  of  all 
that  was  done  for  them;  that  and  the 
almost  complete  lack  on  their  part 
of  any  feeling  of  being  ill-used  by 
fate.  It  was  a  happy  school  Janice 
conducted  and  she  was  proud  of  it. 
Her  troubles  came,  not  so  much  from 
the  children,  but  from  the  governing 
board,  which  was  composed  of  some 
of  the  city's  stanchest  citizens:  a 
banker,  a  doctor,  an  auto-agency 
owner,  a  clubwoman,  a  judge,  a 
merchant,  and,  as  a  gesture  toward 
true  democracy,  a  busy  housewife 
with  four  children  of  her  own. 

It  was  the  housewife  who  usually 
backed  Janice  in  her  tussles  with  the 
board — most   of   which    were   about 
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money  and  the  "sensible"  use  of  it. 
But  there  wouldn't  be  any  squabble 
about  this:  The  check  Janice  held  in 
her  hand  was  the  full  price  of  a 
brand-new  station  wagon,  a  gift 
donated  for  this  sole  purpose.  The 


board  would  have  to  approve,  of 
course,  but  that  was  the  point:  They'd 
have  to. 

The  children  were  quiet  now, 
waiting. 

"I    wanted    you   all    here,"   Janice 


They  gathered  around  so  quickly  Janice 

didn't  have  time  to  open  the  door.  She  sat  there  behind 

the  wheel,  listening  to  their  happiness. 
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This  heart-warming  story  was  sug- 
gested as  a  Reader's  Choice  by 
Mrs.  Ralph  Crumb,  Sherburne, 
N.Y.,  who  saw  it  in  The  American 
Magazine.  Copyrighted  in  1956  by 
the  Crowell  Collier  Publishing  Co., 
it  is  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Harold  Ober  Associates.  We  have 
sent  the  usual  $25  check  to  Mrs. 
Crumb,  first  to  nominate  it. — Eds. 
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said,  "because  something  very  special 
has  happened.  You  know  how  badly 

we  need  a  new  station  wagon " 

The  children  laughed.  Five  of  them 
and  Elly  Scribner,  one  of  Janice's 
assistants,  who'd  been  driving  them 
to  the  concert,  had  had  to  take  a  bus 
home  when  the  old  car  stalled  com- 
pletely. "Well,  a  wonderful  person 
who  doesn't  want  his  name  men- 
tioned has  given  us  this  check  to  pay 
for  a  new  one!" 

She  held  the  check  up  and  wag- 
gled it  noisily.  The  children  shouted 
and  clapped  and  laughed  in  their 
delight. 

"So,  after  the  board  meets  this 
afternoon,  I'm  going  to  pick  out  the 
car.  Now,  since  it's  for  you,  I  thought 
maybe  you'd  like  to  select  the  color. 
What  shall  it  be?" 

_L  HERE  wasn't  any  doubt  about 
their  preference.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  dissenting  voices,  but 
they  were  lost  in  the  chorus  which 
shouted:  "Red!" 

"I  guess  we  don't  even  need  to 
vote,"  Janice  said.  "Red  it  shall  be, 
and  we'll  get  it  just  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can." 

A  slender  boy  with  a  bushy  shock 
of  blond  hair  stood  up.  "Please,  Miss 
Long — will  it  have  our  name  on  it?" 

"It  most  certainly  will,  Whitney. 
In  gold.  Is  that  all  right?" 

It  was,  indeed.  The  children  went 
off  to  their  classes  and  therapy  work 
and  Janice  went  back  to  her  office. 

Elly  Scribner  came  in,  beaming. 
"Noisy,  weren't   they?" 

Janice  smiled.  "They  certainly 
seemed  of  one  mind.  How  do  you 
account  for  it?" 

Elly  shook  her  head.  "I  was  won- 
dering about  that.  Perhaps  because 
of  that  trip  to  the  fire  station  last 
month.  They  were  terribly  excited 
about  it,  you  remember." 

"That  must  be  it.  Odd,  isn't  it, 
that  it  should  affect  them  so?"  Janice 
smoothed  out  the  check  and  laughed. 
"This  is  one  board  meeting  that 
can't  help  but  be  fun.  .  .  ." 

She'd  never  learn,  Janice  thought 
later,  during  the  board  meeting.  It 
had  all  seemed  so  cut  and  dried — a 
check  for  a  specific  gift.  All  it  needed 
was  the  OK  of  the  board  members, 
but  the  OK  was  snagged  on  the 
objections  of  Mason  Arnold,  the 
automobile  man.  He  leaned  back  m 


his  chair,  affable,  smooth  talking, 
gently  chiding  Janice. 

"It's  rather  ridiculous,  under  the 
circumstances,"  he  was  saying.  "I 
can  give  you  a  brand-new,  last-year's 
model — almost  identical  to  this  year's 
— at  a  $200  saving.  It's  green,  of 
course,  but  $200,  Miss  Long,  can  be 
better  used  somewhere  else." 

She  tried  to  keep  her  feelings  from 
showing  in  her  voice.  "It  does  seem 
to  me,  Mr.  Arnold,"  Janice  said  as 
quietly  as  she  could,  "that  this  is  a 
rather  specific  gift.  A  new  station 
wagon.  I  think  the  donor  meant 
exactly  that:  a  new  model.  And,  be- 
sides, the  children  have  selected  the 
color." 

Mr.  Arnold  cleared  his  throat. 
"Weren't  you  going  a  little  far  there, 
Miss  Long?  After  all,  the  function 
of  the  board " 

There  was  a  long,  uncomfortable 
moment  and  Janice  knew  she  had 
gone  too  far. 

"It  seemed  such  a  little  thing,"  she 
went  on  quickly,  smiling  at  Mr. 
Arnold.  "A  choice  of  color — surely 
the    children   could    have   that." 

But  Mr.  Arnold  wasn't  to  be  so 
easily  placated.  "That's  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  absurd.  What  dif- 
ference does  the   color   make?" 

Janice  wet  her  lips.  "It's  a  matter 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  children." 

"For  $200!" 

"Mr.  Arnold,"  little  Mrs.  Horton, 
the  housewife,  leaned  forward.  Her 
hat  was  slightly  askew  and  she  looked 
as  if  she'd  just  had  time  to  dress 
and  get  to  the  meeting,  but  she  was 
there,  and  at  the  note  in  her  voice 
Janice  felt  a  surge  of  relief  and  affec- 
tion that  almost  amounted  to  love. 

"Keeping  faith  with  the  children 
is  more  important  than  anything 
else,"  Mrs.  Horton  said.  "The  color 
is  a  little  thing — to  us,  perhaps.  But 
these  are  handicapped  children, 
denied  the  wonderful  freedom  that 
your  children  and  my  children  have. 
Mr.  Arnold,  I  was  never  more  sure 
of  Miss  Long's  excellence  in  this  posi- 
tion than  I  am  right  now:  You  have 
to  keep  faith  with  children,  Mr. 
Arnold. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  faith;  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  based  on  logic,  or 
business  or  custom.  It's  what  the  chil- 
dren want.  And  it's  what  the  chil- 
dren are  going  to  have,  Mr.  Arnold 
— if  we  have  to  go  to  another  dealer 
and  I  make  up  the  difference." 


Mrs.  Horton  sat  back,  her  face 
flushed.  "I — I  didn't  mean  to  talk  so 
much." 

Judge  McGaan  chuckled.  "That's 
what  you're  here  for,  Mrs.  Horton. 
I  vote  'red.'  How  about  it?" 

Janice  hardly  heard  the  chorus  of 
assents.  She  met  Mrs.  Horton's  shy 
smile  and  felt  her  heart  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  then  had  to  turn 
her  head  toward  the  window  while 
she   swallowed   quickly. 

"It's  O.K.  with  me,"  Mason  Ar- 
nold was  saying  hastily.  "Just  seemed 
like  we  could — Oh  well,  I  can  get  it 
in  a  couple  of  days.  We'll  have  a  little 
presentation  ceremony  and " 

"Don't  really  need  that,"  Judge 
McGaan  said  dryly.  He  looked  at 
Janice  with  a  twinkle  in  his  wise  old 
eyes.  "Suppose  Miss  Long  just  picks 
it  up,  drives  it  out,  and  honks  the 
horn?" 

They  came  hurrying  out  of  the 
school,  almost  before  the  horn's  echo 
had  subsided,  and  gathered  around 
so  quickly  Janice  didn't  have  time 
to  open  the  door.  She  sat  there  be- 
hind the  wheel,  imprisoned,  listening 
to  their  happiness.  There'd  be  a 
thousand  hand  marks  on  the  gleam- 
ing paint,  but  it  was  their  car. 

Towheaded  Whitney  explored  the 
lettering  on  the  front  door  with  his 
fingers.  "Our  name's  here " 

"Certainly  it  is,"  Janice  said.  Her 
voice  was  tight. 

"What's  it  say?"  a  little  girl  asked 
eagerly. 

"Come  here,  Peg,"  Janice  told  her. 
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HE  little  girl  stepped  up  and  Jan- 
ice reached  out  of  the  window,  took 
the  soft,  tiny  fingers  and  placed  them 
on  the  lettering,  moving  them  along, 
reading  the  words  aloud: 

"Sunset  Valley  School  for  the 
Blind." 

The  tiny  girl  lifted  her  head,  her 
dark,  blank  eyes  wide  with  delight. 
"Does   it  really?" 
"It  most  certainly  does." 
"And  is  it  red,  Miss  Long?" 
It  was  Whitney  who  answered  for 
her.  His  sensitive  fingers  were  mov- 
ing   lovingly    over    the    sleek    front 
fender.   "Of  course   it's   red,  Peggy. 
Isn't  that  what  we  ordered?" 

Janice  bit  her  lip  deeply,  catching 
her  breath.  "Oh  please,"  she  mur- 
mured, "let  everyone  keep  faith  with 
them,  alii/ays." 
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Should  Churches  Sell  Things? 


Working  is  worship, 

says  homemaker  Millicent  Tralle 


IT'S  ALL  VERY  FINE  to  say 
that  churches  shouldn't  sell  things, 
but  if  my  church  ever  gets  so  rich 
that  it  doesn't  need  my  help  in 
fund  raising,  it  just  won't  seem  like 
my  church! 

As  a  minister's  daughter,  my 
earliest  recollections  revolve  around 
helping  serve  at  church  suppers  and 
strawberry  festivals.  I  learned  to  sew 
— to  make  clothing  for  the  needy  as 
well  as  pretties  for  myself — before  I 
was  12.  My  first  romance  began  at  a 
box  social  over  my  fried  chicken  and 
chocolate  cake,  for  which  the  boy 
had  wildly  bid  a  dollar. 

I've  sung  in  the  choir,  taught  in 
church  school,  and  worked  on  church 
staffs,  but  working  with  others  to 
raise  money  for  my  church  has  al- 
ways been  my  most  satisfying  Chris- 
tian experience.  Maybe  that's  because 
my  childhood  taught  me  how  badly 
a  church  needs  money. 

We  women  know  that  while  a 
budget,  if  it's  stretched,  may  cover 
necessities,  luxuries  often  must  be 
earned  through  special  projects.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  if  a  church 
needs  a  new  parsonage,  another  local 
mission,  more  theological  scholar- 
ships,  a   better   organ,   or   whatever, 


its  members  probably  will  have  to 
work  for  them. 

Since  we  women  are  doers,  with 
a  real  need  to  be  needed,  we  take 
these  projects  as  a  special  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  our  Lord.  In  work- 
ing together,  and  thus  getting  to 
know  each  other  better,  we  are  also 
brought  closer  to  each  other  and  to 
our  church. 

In  the  fall  of  195S  the  WSCS  at 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  my 
home  town  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  raised 
some  $1,700  for  local  use  from  its 
Country  Store.  Women  began  meet- 
ing as  early  as  June  to  sew  for  this 
undertaking.  And,  as  the  president, 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Irvin,  reported: 

"Because  of  this  project  we  met, 
got  acquainted  with,  and  brought 
into  WSCS  membership  women  who 
had  never  before  worked  for  the 
church.  It  deepened  our  spirit  of 
fellowship  to  an  almost  miraculous 
degree." 

The  $1,700  has  not  yet  been  allo- 
cated, but  probably  it  will  buy  some 
"luxury"  for  the  church.  In  1957, 
funds  the  WSCS  earned  bought  an 
additional  piano   for  the   sanctuary. 

The  WSCS  also  holds  an  annual 
smorgasbord,  for  which  it  buys  the 


meat;  circles  supply  the  vegetables, 
salads,  and  desserts.  Smorgasbord 
profits  last  year  bought  new  equip- 
ment for  the  church  kitchen. 

While  circle  members  make  in- 
dividual pledges  for  missions,  the 
circles  themselves  earn  additional 
money  by  selling  baked  goods, 
Christmas  cards,  and  "white  ele- 
phants" at  their  meetings.  Proceeds 
go  to  the  Salvation  Army,  Goodwill 
Industries,  El  Paso's  Rescue  Mission, 
Family  Welfare,  and  Methodism's 
Lydia  Patterson  Institute  in  El  Paso, 
which  trains  Latin-American  boys 
and  girls  as  ministers  and  church 
workers.  Christian  social-relations 
secretary  Mrs.  J.  V.  Harris  says  the 
circles  gave  over  $300  in  cash  and 
merchandise  to  Houchen  Settlement 
House  at  Thanksgiving.  They  also 
send  money  and  clothing  to  their 
deaconess  student  at  Scarritt  College. 

Trinity  is  a  big  church,  with  over 
4,000  members.  Its  pastor,  Dr.  Don  E. 
Schooler,  says  its  budget  allows  over 
20  per  cent  for  world  missions  and 
charities — but  he  stresses  that  its  use- 
fulness is  enlarged  immeasurably 
by  the  women's  efforts.  They,  in  turn, 
are  strengthened  spiritually. 

In  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  the  WSCS 


of  Grace  Methodist  Church  wanted 
to  do  something  that  would  help 
people  in  the  community  while  earn- 
ing funds  to  carry  on  the  group's 
work.  With  true  Yankee  appreciation 
for  swapping,  members  decided  on 
an  exchange  shop.  Customers  from 
half  a  dozen  surrounding  towns 
trade  items  here  on  the  basis  of 
points,  and  the  shop  makes  its  profit 
from  service  charges.  The  week  be- 
fore Christmas  the  shop  netted  $120 
for  the  group. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Hinett, 
pastor,  says,  "The  whole  church  has 
benefited  from  the  project  because 
there  is  a  new  awareness  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  co-operation." 

Working  to  raise  money  is  giving 
of  oneself  by  doing.  It  is  far  more 
positive  worship  than  sitting  passive- 
ly in  a  pew  during  the  service.  This 
is  as  true  for  men  and  children  as  it 
is  for  women.  Watch  the  youngsters' 
faces  as  they  proudly  carry  in  the 
covered  dishes  entrusted  to  their  care, 
or  listen  to  the  men  boast  as  they  slap 
on  the  last  coat  of  paint  in  a  church- 
improvement  project! 

Mrs.  Lem  T.  Green,  vice-president 
of  the  WSCS  at  El  Paso's  Fort  Boule- 
vard Methodist  Church,  puts  it  this 
way:  "If  The  Methodist  Church 
should  ever  ban  our  fund-raising 
projects,  it  would  be  like  taking  the 
giving  out  of  Christmas  and  sending 
each  other  checks!" 

This  group,  in  a  church  of  940 
members,  raised  approximately  $500 
from  a  turkey  dinner  and  bazaar  last 
November.  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Welch,  Jr., 
president,  said  women  came  and 
worked  who  had  never  worked  for 
the  church  before. 

In  common  with  other  church 
groups,  these  WSCS  women  at  Fort 
Boulevard  have  found  that  while  the 


money  for  improvements  is  nice  to 
have  on  hand,  the  increased  fellow- 
ship is  by  far  the  biggest  benefit  from 
their  projects.  One  eighth  of  the 
church  budget  goes  to  world  service, 
Lydia  Patterson  Institute,  McMurry 
College  at  Abilene,  Tex.,  and  other 
activities,  but  even  this  amount 
doesn't  cover  all  of  the  church's  need 
to  give.  This  is  probably  true  of  most 
churches  throughout  the  country. 
And,  therefore,  the  extra  funds  raised 
from  "selling  things"  are  usually 
needed. 

There  is  another  necessity  that 
must  be  considered,  too.  This  is  the 
urgent  need  of  people  whose  children 
have  grown  up,  or  whose  careers  are 
behind  them,  who  think  they  have 
nobody  who  needs  them.  These  peo- 
ple with  empty  hands  and  hearts 
need  a  church  that  needs  them.  Any 
church  that  spurns  their  services  is  a 
cold  church;  I  want  no  part  of  it. 

My  work  on  church  staffs  makes 
me  the  first  to  admit  that  many 
churches  today  are  big  business.  But 
churches  can't  be  run  on  impersonal 
methods.  They  must  be  organized 
and  efficient;  they  must  have  a 
budget — but  they  must  never  forget 
that  a  church  is  big  business  plus. 
When  I  stood  at  the  altar  to  become  a 
member,  I  was  asked: 

"Will  you  be  loyal  to  The  Method- 
ist Church,  and  uphold  it  by  your 
attendance,  your  prayers,  your  gifts, 
and  your  service?" 

Attendance  sometimes  must  be 
irregular.  But  all  of  us  can  pray  and 
all  of  us  can,  in  some  way,  serve.  I 
pray  that  my  church  will  always  need 
my  services  to  help  raise  money  for 
the  advancement  of  its  work. 

We  need  each  other,  my  church 
and  I,  and  in  service  we  are  jointly 
blessed. 


NO 


THOUSANDS  of  church  organi- 
zations are  out  ringing  doorbells — to 
sell  gadgets.  From  greeting  cards  to 
spices,  from  souvenir  plates  to  dish 
scrapers,  they're  making  peddlers  out 
of  members.  The  question  is:  Is  this 
right?  To  me  it's  all  wrong. 

We're  all  familiar  with  the  sales 
pitch.  It  goes   something   like   this: 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Doe.  Our 
group  is  selling  (you  name  it)  and 
using  the  profits  to  help  a  mission 
in  Africa.  You  can  use  this  handy 
item;  we  all  can.  The  profit  goes  to 
church  work — and  you  pay  no  more 
than  you  would  at  the  store.  So, 
without  spending  anything  extra,  you 
will  be  helping  support  our  church's 
program." 

Even  when  you  say  it  quickly,  this 
doesn't  ring  true  to  me.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  the  wrong  lies  in  the  atti- 
tude more  than  in  the  action  itself. 
Let  me  illustrate: 

Dinners  and  other  social  events  are 
of  importance  in  the  total  religious 
life  of  any  church.  Even  if  my  church 
had  more  money  than  it  could  spend, 
it  would  still  need  these  affairs.  The 
evil  creeps  in  when  we  begin  to  rely 
on  such  functions  to  provide  a  major 
portion  of  the  finances  for  group 
projects. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
some  good  is  accomplished  through 
money-raising  dinners  or  the  sale  of 
sundry  items.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
send  young  people  to  summer  camps, 
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Don't  let  gadgets  obscure  God. 

warns  Montana  minister  Robert  W .  hind 


to  provide  scholarships,  to  buy  neces- 
sary equipment.  It  is  good,  too,  tor  a 
pastor  to  receive  his  full  salary  each 
month  and  it  is  important  to  con- 
tribute to  missions. 

However,  commercialism  within 
the  church  has  insidious  side  effects. 
I  strongly  believe  that  when  these  are 
considered,  commercialism  represents 
a  net  loss  for  any  church.  We  Meth- 
odists tend  generally  to  look  with 
disfavor  upon  what  we  have  called 
the  sectarian  "store-front  church."  I 
wonder  what  emotions  the  Lord  has 
as  he  views  a  "church-front  store." 

One  important  argument  against 
letting  churches  sell  things  is  that 
there  are  reliable  merchants  in  our 
communities  trying  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  selling  these  same  articles. 
Many  are  Methodists.  Is  it  right  for 
a  church  to  drain  off  part  of  the 
retailer's  trade  while  asking  him  to 
give  his  money  to  support  the 
church? 

The  volume  of  such  church  busi- 
ness is  not  great  enough  to  pose  a 
real  threat  to  the  grocer,  druggist, 
or  notions  dealer,  but  there  is  a  moral 
problem  at  the  core  of  it.  The 
merchants  keep  their  complaints  to 
themselves,  but  I  feel  they  have  cause 
to  cry  out.  I  wish  they  would.  They 
represent  the  institutions  in  our 
society  designed  to  provide  such 
niceties  and  necessities.  This  is  not  a 
church's  function. 

Christ's  great  commandment  was 


not,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  to  sell 

candy  and  vanilla."  No!  It  was 

What  was  it?  Have  we  forgotten? 
Did  we  ever  know?  If  it  is  the 
grocer's  business  to  sell  extracts,  then 
what  is  a  church's  business? 

It  is  a  church's  business  to  make 
God  real  to  people  so  that,  by  faith 
in  him,  their  lives  may  gain  new 
heights  of  joy,  new  depths  of  mean- 
ing, and  new  breadths  of  experience. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  church  must 
proclaim  its  message  with  the  author- 
ity born  of  respect.  Until  people  feel 
that  the  Church  is  of  God,  and  speaks 
for  God,  they  will  not  allow  its  mes- 
sage to  change  their  lives. 

For  generations,  the  Church  has 
played  the  role  of  the  mendicant  in 
our  social  structure.  Because  the  peo- 
ple who  belong  to  it — and  who  once 
vowed  to  uphold  it  and  support  it  by 
their  prayers,  their  attendance,  their 
gifts,  and  their  service — have  not 
come  through  with  adequate  funds, 
the  faithful  have  sought  other  ave- 
nues of  support. 

It  seems  more  proper  that  the 
Church  and  its  affairs  should  be 
financed  by  those  who  believe  in  it 
and  love  it.  Mrs.  Doe's  contribi#ion 
to  missions  is  appreciated — but  the 
gadget  she  bought  has  obscured  God 
from  her  view. 

We  respect  and  patronize  the  bar- 
ber who  gives  a  good  haircut,  the 
lumberman  who  sells  good  materials, 
the  druggist  who  fills   prescriptions 


with  professional  skill.  Our  churches 
must  seek  respect  by  fulfilling  their 
proper  function  with  dignity  and  de- 
votion. But  so  long  as  churches  resort 
to  catchpenny  methods  of  finance, 
they  will  not  gain  this  respect.  We 
all  know  that  the  person  who  comes 
asking  for  a  handout  is  not  given  the 
privilege  of  telling  the  household 
how  to  manage  its  affairs. 

What  great  things  might  be  ac- 
complished if  all  the  salesmen  for 
Christ  would  lay  aside  their  mer- 
chandise sample  kits  and  take  up 
their  kits  of  religious  experience — 
and  then  devote  as  much  time,  effort, 
and  love  to  selling  people  on  God 
as  they  now  spend  in  selling  gadgets! 

I  can  visualize  throngs  of  people 
overflowing  our  churches.  I  see  them 
pouring  out  great  sums  of  money 
into  the  work  of  the  Church,  not  be- 
cause they  bought  an  item  from  the 
Church  but  because  the  Church  gave 
them  a  glimpse  of  God,  a  grasp  of 
the  Kingdom. 

And  I  see  the  organization  of  the 
Church  with  swelled  attendance  be- 
cause they  have  a  new  spiritual  zeal. 
Thev  meet,  not  to  discuss  means  of 
raising  money,  but  to  study,  pray, 
and  serve.  When  they  knock  on  a 
door,  they  do  not  have  their  hand 
out,  palm  upward,  to  receive  coins. 
Instead,  their  arms  are  outstretched 
to  enfold  those  they  meet  with  the 
promise  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
the  love  of  God. 


Now  husband  and  wife  teams ,  as  well  as  single  medical  students , 
are  helping  to  write  .  .  . 

The  Meharry  Story 


Dr.  George  and  Nurse  Barbara  Sampson,  a  new  husband-wife  medical  team:  Ahead,  a  lifetime  of  service  to  their  fellow  men. 


By  GEORGE  DANIELS 


M< 


.ORE  THAN  100  YEARS  AGO,  16-year-old  Sam- 
uel Meharry  was  driving  his  ox  team  and  wagon — over- 
loaded with  salt — home  through  the  dark  Kentucky 
woods  when  suddenly  the  wagon  broke  down.  Stranded, 
the  boy  hiked  through  the  night-shrouded  forest  until, 
in  the  distance,  he  spied  a  flickering  light.  As  he  drew 
nearer,  he  saw  a  husky  Negro  freedman  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  a  log  cabin,  holding  a  beckoning  lantern. 

The  Negro  gave  the  boy  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night.  Then,  next  morning,  he  repaired  the  wagon, 
gave  him  food  for  his  journey,  and  sent  him  on  his  way. 

Twoscore  years  passed.  The  scene  shifted  to  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  Samuel  Meharry  was  approached  for  a 
contribution   to   establish    the   first   medical    school   for 


Negroes.  Still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Meharry,  son  of 
an  Irish  Methodist  father  and  a  Presbyterian  mother, 
was  the  onetime  slave  who  had  befriended  him  in  the 
Kentucky  hills.  "I  never  forgot  that  man,"  Samuel 
Meharry  said.  "I  promised  myself  I  would  help  him 
someday."  So  Meharry  and  his  four  brothers  contributed 
$20,000,  half  of  their  life  savings,  toward  the  new  Negro 
school. 

The  next  year,  1876,  on  a  hill  in  northwest  Nashville, 
Meharry  Medical  School  was  founded  under  Methodist 
sponsorship  by  a  few  dedicated  white  physicians  and  a 
handful  of  philanthropic  citizens. 

Ever  since,  Meharry — smaller  and  poorer  than  most 
jam-packed  medical  colleges — has  been  operating  on  a 
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Graduated  in  June,  Dr.  Samp- 
son interns  at  Meharry's 
240-bed  Hubbard  Hospital 
where  he  is  gaining  varied 
experience.  Here  he  treats  a 
nine-year-old  girl,  so  badly 
burned  while  playing  in  a 
neighbor's  yard  that  three  deli- 
cate sfyn-grafting  operations 
were    required    to    heal    her. 


budget  that  would  force  schools  of  lesser  purpose  to 
close  their  doors.  But  with  gumption  and  life-giving 
financial  drives,  Meharry  in  83  years  has: 

Graduated  over  50  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  Negro  physi- 
cians and  dentists. 

Grown  to  a  14-acre,  $7-million  center  with  schools  ol 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  nursing. 

Pioneered  the  use  of  radioactive  gold  in  treatment  of 
cancer  and  leukemia. 

Much  of  this  work  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
support  of  The  Methodist  Church,  the  Rockefeller  and 
Rosenwald  Foundations,  and  such  interested  individuals 
as  George  Eastman.  Since  1917,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  contributed  close  to  $10  million,  and  in  the  last 
four  years  the  Ford  Foundation  has  given  $1.3  million. 

Still  facilities  are  limited.  Today  Meharry  is  one  of 
only  two  Negro  medical  schools  in  the  U.S.  (The  other 
is  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.)  In  its  three 
schools  (medicine,  dentistry,  nursing)  combined, 
Meharry  can  accommodate  only  500  or  so  students.  It  can 
graduate  only  65  physicians,  36  dentists,  and  30  nurses  at 
one  time,  leaving  little  room  for  new  students. 

At  the  same  time,  increased  costs  are  whittling  away 
its  $2-million  budget.  No  wonder  Negro  physicians  are 
still  scarce.  There  are  only  6,000  or  so  in  the  U.S. — and 
of  these,  3,000  are  Meharry  alumni.  As  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  one  white  physician  to  every  730 
white  persons,  there  is  only  one  Negro  physician  to  every 
3,800  Negroes. 

Nevertheless,  Meharry  is  setting  a  phenomenal  pace 
in  research — a  program  spurred  by  the  college's  fifth 
president  (and  first  Negro  head)  Dr.  Harold  Dent  West, 
54,  noted  biochemist  who  joined  the  staff  in  1927. 

Last  year  Meharry  had  41  research  grants  valued  close 


After  daily  classes  and  duties 
that  often  run  into  evening, 
Dr.  Sampson  attends  college's 
famed  Hale-McMillan  lecture 
series,  inaugurated  in  1948  in 
honor  of  two  onetime  Meharry 
professors.  When  studies  are 
completed,  Dr.  Sampson  may 
return  to  Baltimore  to  practice. 
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Emergency  room  handles  20,000  cases 
each  year.  In  '57,  Hubbard  residents 
and  interns  performed  1,748  operations. 


Nurse  Barbara  Sampson,  specializing  in 
child  care,  feeds  one  of  the  1,236  babies 
delivered  at  Hubbard  in  a  typical  year. 


to  $500,000.  In  the  last  eight  years,  76  original  papers  on 
isotopes  have  been  published  from  the  Meharry  Cancer 
Research  Laboratories,  directed  by  German-born  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Hahn.  He  is  the  first  person  in  America  author- 
ized to  use  radioactive  gold  in  treating  leukemia  and 
cancer. 

Knowledge,  insight,  and  dedication — these  are  the  keys 
to  Meharry's  record  of  service.  They  are  the  lodestars, 
too,  of  her  alumni,  now  practicing  in  41  states  and  18 
foreign  countries.  Many  have  risen  to  key  positions  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Joseph  Togba,  class  of  '44 — to  cite  only 
one  example — was  president  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization in  1954.  Similarly,  a  large  percentage  of  Me- 
harry's faculty  are  fellows  and  diplomates  of  national  or 
international  specialty  colleges  and  boards.  Some,  too, 
have  contributed  chapters  to  standard  textbooks  in  pedi- 
atrics and  medical  physics. 

The  true  test  of  a  medical  college  is  not  the  census 
of  her  students  and  faculty,  or  the  size  of  her  buildings; 
it's  the  kind  of  men  and  women  it  turns  out.  On  these 
pages,  Together  takes  pleasure  in  introducing  a  typical 
student  couple  from  Meharry — George  and  -Barbara 
Sampson. 

George  is  pursuing  his  medical  career  as  an  intern; 
Barbara  is  a  registered  nurse.  Husband  and  wife  alike, 
in  common  with  scores  of  their  fellow  students,  are  cen- 
tering their  lives  on  the  creed  Meharry  has  followed  for 
nearly  a  century: 

"Dedication  to  God  through  service  to  man." 


The  Sampsons,  typical  of  many  Meharry 
couples,  married  as  sophomores.  Barbara 
has  special  free-hour  hobby:  cooking. 
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Let's  Not  Rush 
the  Youngsters 


By  SALLY  BURKE  WINCHESTER 


FEW  YEARS  AGO  I  read  an  article  about  teen- 
age marriages.  These  16  and  17-year-old  newlyweds 
insisted  they  weren't  too  young  to  marry;  in  their  eyes, 
they  had  been  grown  up  for  six  or  seven  years.  Dressing 
as  adults,  making  their  own  decisions,  participating  in  a 
social  life  that  had  all  the  pressure — and  more — of  adults' 
had  combined  to  give  them  their  false  feeling  of  ma- 
turity. 

At  the  time,  my  oldest  child  was  five,  so  my  interest 
in  the  problem  was  only  casual.  I  remember,  though, 
that  I  discussed  the  article  with  my  sister,  whose  son  and 
daughter  were  at  an  age  where  it  applied.  But  now  my 
son  is  11  and  my  husband  and  I  face  the  problem  of  how 
fast  to  let  him  "grow  up." 

Even  before  he  turned  11,  he  was  invited  to  seven 
dances  in  six  months.  And  youngsters,  we  have  found, 
begin  going  to  the  semi-formal  social  events  at  ten,  nine, 
or  even  eight!  In  our  family  we  reached  this  decision: 


Youngsters  begin  going 
to  semi-formal  pt/rtics  early. 
To  them   this  social 
life  is  serious. 
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We  didn't  let  him  go  to  these 
parties,  though  each  was  harmless  in 
itself.  And  we  don't  plan  to  let  his 
three  younger  sisters  begin  their  so- 
cial life  that  early,  either.  I  admit 
little  girls  look  charming  in  their 
party  dresses,  even  though  their  lip- 
stick may  be  inexpertly  applied.  They 
look  like  children  playing  "dress  up" 
— and  this  is  exactly  what  they  are. 
The  trouble  is,  they  don't  know  it. 
To  them,  their  social  life  is  deadly 
serious. 


Yc 


.OU  catch  an  echo  of  my  concern 
when  you  read  Teens  Together  in 
this  magazine  each  month.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  boy  who  wrote 
[May,  1958,  page  45 J: 

"My  girl  and  I  have  gone  steady 
for  18  months.  Both  of  us  are  14. 
She  is  the  only  girl  I  ever  dated.  Now 
she  is  interested  in  another  boy  and 
has  asked  me  if  I'd  be  willing  to 
break  up.  Must  I  agree?  What  will 
happen  to  me?"  Or,  again  [October, 
1958,  page  44] : 

"I'm  a  boy  of  14.  I'm  going  steady 
for  the  first  time.  My  girl  and  I 
realized  we  were  in  love  just  two 
weeks  ago.  What  bothers  us  most  is 
that  it  will  be  so  long  before  we  can 
marry.  She  is  13  but  looks  older.  I'm 
big  and  strong.  I'm  not  afraid  to 
work.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  .  .  . 
where  a  boy  of  my  age  can  earn 
enough  money  to  support  a  wife?" 

To  each  troubled  boy,  Dr.  Rich- 
mond Barbour  gave  sound  advice — 
in  both  cases,  essentially,  to  wait. 
But  it's  disturbing  to  realize  how 
deadly  earnest  these  children  are 
about  these  problems,  which  are 
adult  in  scope.  Our  first  impulse  as 
parents  is  to  laugh  off  such  problems 
as  being  merely  puppy  love.  But  can 
we  continue  to  treat  them  so  lightly 
in  the  face  of  the  increasing  number 
of  teen-age  marriages?  Some  authori- 
ties tell  us  that  half  of  all  girls  in 
this  country  are  married  by  the  time 
they're  20;  boys  are  little  more  than 
two  years  older.  To  me,  these  are 
frightening  figures. 

Statistics  also  show  that  the  teen- 
age marriage  is  the  least  stable.  One 
reason  is  that  usually  the  most  im- 
pulsive, least  responsible  youngsters 
rush  into  these  early  marriages.  But 
the  biggest  reason  is  that  marriage 
simply  isn't  child's  play. 

Childhood  used  to  be  a  time  when 


there  was  room  for  dreaming,  for 
dolls,  for  storybooks.  How  has  it  hap- 
pened that  children  have  begun  play- 
ing an  adult  role  before  they  are  even 
teen-agers?  Is  it  a  result  of  the  faster 
tempo  of  life?  Can  we  blame  World 
War  II,  the  atom  bomb,  the  space 
race,  comic  books,  TV,  the  schools, 
the  churches,  the  parents? 

The  answer  to  all  of  them  is  a  big 
"Yes."  Today's  world  is  confusing 
and  demanding — and  it's  hard  to  stay 
a  child  in  it.  Knowledge  literally 
floats  through  the  air,  thanks  to  tele- 
vision and  radio.  It  jumps  out  at  us 
from  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Improved  teaching  methods  and  the 
incredible  pace  of  scientific  progress 
make  the  scope  of  our  children's 
knowledge  vastly  greater  than  our 
own.  But  along  with  this  wealth  of 
knowledge  is  an  equally  vast  store 
of  misinformation  that  the  child  ab- 
sorbs just  as  readily.  How  is  he  to 
know  the  difference?  It's  up  to  his 
parents  to  tell  him. 

It  is  as  instinctive  for  a  youngster  to 
ape  the  mannerisms  and  attitudes  of 
his  favorite  adult — an  older  brother 
or  sister,  or  a  movie  or  TV  star — as 
it  is  for  him  to  breathe.  But  if  his 
parents  and  other  adults  start  treating 
him  like  the  adult  he's  imitating, 
he  accepts  himself  in  those  terms  and 
demands  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  adult.  What  he  doesn't  bargain 
for  are  the  burdens  of  adulthood,  but 
they  come  right  along  with  the  privi- 
leges. Soon  he  finds  himself  in  a  be- 
wildering half-adult  role  where  he 
must  make  decisions  he  is  not 
equipped  to  make. 

There  are  also  parents  who  push 
their  children  into  this  pseudo-so- 
phisticated role  before  the  youngsters 
are  ready.  Others  allow  their  children 
to  be  pushed  by  social  pressures.  I 
think  it's  especially  hard  in  a  small 
town,  such  as  the  one  in  which  we 
live,  to  take  a  stand  opposed  to  your 
friends'  opinions.  But  my  husband 
and  I  believe  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  right  to  decide  what  is 
best  for  our  children. 

We  worry  about  young  people  al- 
lowed to  assume  the  privileges  of 
adults  before  they  are  in  their  teens. 
What  will  they  do  for  new  experi- 
ences, new  excitement,  new  thrills 
when  they  are  15  or  16?  Will  they  be 
jaded  and  restless  by  20?  Will  they 
find  contentment  or  boredom  in 
finally    becoming   adults?    For   that 


matter,  will  this  early  false  maturity 
prevent  some  from  ever  growing  into 
emotionally  stable  adults? 

I  wonder  if  our  snowballing  rate 
of  juvenile  delinquency  doesn't  stem, 
at  least  in  part,  from  the  boredom 
of  teen-agers  who  feel  that  they  have 
experienced  all  the  legal  pleasures 
and  now  must  turn  to  crime  as  the 
only  new  world  left  to  conquer;  if 
those  who  flout  the  law  for  kicks  may 
not  have  run  out  of  "things  to  do." 

The  standard  community  approach 
to  delinquency  seems  to  be  to  step 
up  the  program  of  children's  activi- 
ties. Some  need  these  activities,  par- 
ticularly youngsters  who  don't  have 
the  love,  understanding,  and  interest 
of  their  families  at  home. 

I  believe,  however,  that  if  a  young- 
ster of  10  or  11  who  has  a  family  that 
loves  him  is  away  from  home  five 
evenings  a  week — practicing  with  the 
school  band,  attending  a  Boy  Scout 
meeting,  at  a  basketball  game,  or 
even  at  a  Sunday-school  party — he 
is  away  from  home  too  much.  He 
may  be  involved  in  worth-while  ac- 
tivities, and  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  organizations  that  make  them 
available,  but  his  social  life  is  too 
active.  Such  a  child  doesn't  have 
enough  time  to  be  a  child — and  his 
parents  should  call  a  halt. 

Won't  active  boys  and  girls  get 
bored  if  they  must  stay  at  home  while 
their  friends  are  busy  being  social 
butterflies?  Probably — and  it's  a  real 
challenge  to  parents  to  encourage 
enough  interest  in  games,  hobbies, 
and  family  activities  to  prevent  this. 
If  we  want  our  children  to  grow  up 
to  be  happy,  family-centered  adults, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  their  child- 
hood must  contain  a  healthy  amount 
of  stay-at-home  activities. 


I 


KNOW  that  forbidding  my  chil- 
dren to  do  things  their  friends  do, 
and  go  places  their  friends  go,  is 
no  guarantee  that  they  will  turn 
out  to  be  sensible  young  people  who 
act  in  the  Christian  manner  in  which 
their  father  and  I  have  tried  to  train 
them.  But  after  much  prayer  for 
guidance,  and  thought  for  their  wel- 
fare, I  feel  that  I  will  know  I  have 
done  my  best  only  if  I  have  tried  to 
protect  their  childhood. 

I  want  them  to  be  children  as  long 
as  possible — so  they  can  enjoy  being 
young  when  they  become  teen-agers. 
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Never  have  I  seen  more  sharply  than  on 


The  Sunday 

I  Forgot  My  Glasses 


By  FitMCES  FOWLER  ALLEN 


I 


SETTLED  myself  in  the  pew, 
opened  the  church  bulletin,  fished  in 
my  purse  for  my  glasses.  My  fingers 
found,  and  rejected,  car  keys,  com- 
pact, collection  envelopes.  My  read- 
ing glasses  were  at  home! 

Well,  I  shrugged,  I  could  get  along 
without  reading;  the  service  was 
familiar.  Small  difference  if  one 
voice  were  missing.  This  one  hour 
without  being  able  to  read  certainly 
wouldn't  kill  me! 

So  began  one  of  my  most  unforget- 
able  hours.  Someday  I  may  forget 
my  glasses  again  .  .  .  on  purpose. 

Usually  before  choir  and  minister 
enter  I  read  the  bulletin.  Today  there 
could  be  none  of  that.  I  just  sat  and 
let  the  light  from  the  stained-glass 
windows,  the  deep  tones  from  the 
organ,  wash  peace  over  me.  I  had 
entered  taut  with  worry  and  hurry. 
Now  I  relaxed. 

Then  I  remembered  three  lines  of 
fine  print  at  the  top  of  the  bulletin 
— print  which  was  a  blur  today.  It 
suggested  that  before  the  service  we 
pray  for  the  minister,  choir,  and 
other  worshipers.  Suppose,  today,  I 
tried? 

My  next-door  neighbor,  Grandma, 
was  settling  in  a  pew  down  the  aisle. 
Recently  her  daughter  had  come 
home,  bringing  two  small  children. 
Grandma's  husband  was  retired;  she 
needed  to  take  things  easy.  Grandma 
had  fretted  to  me,  over  the  back 
fence,  that  the  extra  work  tired  her, 
that  furnishings  she'd  expected  to  last 
a  lifetime  were  wearing  out  under 
the  impact  of  the  new  generation. 
Now  she  let  herself  heavily  into  her 
pew. 

"Come  to  me,  all  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 


rest."  Silently  I  repeated  the  promise 
for  her. 

A  young  bride  and  groom  sat 
to  my  left — crew-cut  husband,  wile 
whose  dark,  glossy  hair  gleamed  un- 
der her  honeymoon  hat.  When  they 
held  the  hymnbook,  their  fingers 
intertwined.  I  remembered  that 
tingle  of  clasped  fingers!  It  was  easy 
to  pray  for  that  first  thrill  to  be 
transmuted  into  power  for  the  long 
way  ahead. 

That  fine,  upright  old  man  who 
sat  at  the  end  of  a  front  pew  was 
the  last  of  his  family.  Year  by  year 
he  had  lost  those  who  once  filled  that 
pew  from  end  to  end;  two  sons  by 
war,  his  other  children  by  removal 
to  distant  places.  Just  last  month  his 
wife  of  50  years  had  died.  Still,  he 
lifted  his  finely  chiseled  face  to  the 
altar  with  the  same  gentle  courtesy 
as  when  his  cup  was  running  over. 
If  it  were  not  impertinence,  I  prayed 
for   him. 

My  attention  was  distracted  de- 
lightfully by  a  bobbing  head  which 
just  topped  a  high-backed  pew.  A 
two-year-old  girl  had  scrambled  up 
on  the  seat,  was  gazing  in  pure 
wonder  at  the  glowing  windows  and 
Gothic  arches. 

Her  head  was  backflung,  one  little 
starfish  hand  grasped  her  father's  coat 
collar  for  balance.  Golden  light  from 
the  robe  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
east  window  lay  like  a  blessing  on  her 
hair. 

"When  I  saw  you  .  .  .  there,  so 
little  and  so  frail,  within  the  great 
stone  house  .  .  .  methought  I  saw  the 
whole  Church  with  you  in  it,  lying 
in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand."  So 
had  Brother  Edwin  said  of  another 
fair  child  in  Sigrid  Undset's  Kristin 


Lavransdatter.  His  words  formed  my 
prayer. 

The  organ  surged  into  the  first 
hymn;  I  just  listened.  What  a  grand 
hymn  it  was! 

Now  the  Gloria.  That  I  could  join 
with  all  my  heart.  The  prayer  which 
followed  I  knew  but  without  printed 
prompting  from  the  prayer  book  I 
murmured  it  hesitantly,  a  fraction  of 
a  phrase  behind.  We  concluded  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  I  found  my- 
self whispering  its  phrases,  not  to 
miss  the  great  vox  hiimana  of  the 
whole  praying  church. 

Often,  during  the  Scripture  lesson, 
I  read  the  announcements  for  the 
week.  After  all,  the  Scripture  was 
so  familiar!  Today,  listening,  I  heard 
new  meanings  in  old  sentences.  I 
had  always  paid  close  attention  to 
the  sermon,  frequently  jotting  down 
a  memorable  passage.  Today,  unable 
to  write,  I  listened  with  both  ears. 
It  was  a  rewarding  experience. 

God  of  Our  Fathers,  the  closing 
hymn,  was  familiar;  once  more  I 
could  be  part  of  the  singing  church. 
Then  from  the  rear  the  great,  swell- 
ing words  of  the  benediction: 

"The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee  .  .  ." 

That  sums  it  up,  I  thought,  as  I 
rounded  the  building  to  head  home. 
And  then,  as  I  passed  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  Sunday  school,  I  heard 
treble  tones  from  the  children  sing- 
ing: 

Open   my  eyes,  that  I  may  see, 
Glimpses    of   truth    Thou    hast   for 

me  .  .  . 

Truly,  today  my  eyes  had  been 
opened.  I  saw  deeper  without  my 
glasses. 
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Theologue's  Day: 
Long,  hard,  busy. 


WHEN  he  entered  college,  Robert  C.  Mczofi  wanted 
to  be  a  radio-TV  announcer.  But  it  wasn't  to  be;  instead, 
God  called  him  to  preach.  Today,  this  25-year-old 
scholar  is  a  student  at  Boston  University's  School  of 
Theology  (Marsh  C  ha  pel,  above)  and  pastor  of  the 
Rockport,  Massachusetts,  Methodist  Church. 

Like  most  students  in  Methodism's  10  theological 
seminaries  he  leads  a  busy  life:  at  home,  with  his  wife, 
Elaine  Marie,  and  year-old  David;  at  school,  where  he 
studies  for  a  bachelor  of  sacred  theology  degree,  and  in 
church,  where  he  ministers  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  a 
165-member  church.  He  finds  life  exciting — and  is  typ- 
ical of  the  able  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 


//  you  feel  humbly  and 

deeply  called  of  God, 
and  believe  in  Christ, 


Maybe  You 


OHOULD  I  be  a  preacher?"  that 
question  comes  to  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  finest  young  people.  A  quick, 
easy  answer  would  be,  "If  you  are 
called  of  God  to  preach,  do  it.  If 
not,  by  all  means  do  something 
else."  But  this  answer  is  neither  fair 
to  other  vocations  nor  does  it  do 
justice  to  the  ministry. 

Men  are  called  of  God  into  all 
serious  work.  Why  he  calls  some  into 
farming,  some  into  medicine,  and 
some  into  the  ministry  or  other  pro- 
fessions, only  he  knows.  A  mystery 
hovers  over  the  moment  and  the  ex- 
perience of,  not  so  much  choosing  a 
vocation,  as  being  chosen  by  one.  I 
object  to  the  special  mist  of  piety 
which  is  sometimes  thrown  around 
the  call  to  preach.  While  I  feel  hum- 
bly and  deeply  called  of  God  to 
preach,  I  know  many  devoted  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  teachers  who  feel 
as  deeply  called  of  God  to  the  work 
they  do,  and  I  welcome  the  sense  of 


spiritual  fellowship  which  this  mutu- 
al call  brings. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  in- 
fallible about  this  experience  of  being 
called  to  preach.  Entirely  apart  from 
lame  jokes  about  mistaken  decisions, 
the  simple  fact  is  that  some  men  will 
not  fit  into  the  life  and  work  of  the 
ministry  and  should  be  discouraged 
from  entering  it;  others  already  in 
it  are  making  havoc  of  themselves 
and  the  work,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  leave  it. 

I  am  all  for  the  ministerial  re- 
cruitment program  now  on  in  all 
churches,  provided  it  is  kept  close 
to  the  actual  ground  over  which  the 
candidates  must  walk  once  they  are 
in  the  ministry.  I  want  as  many  men 
as  possible  to  choose  the  ministry, 
but  with  as  much  honesty  and  as 
few  illusions  as  possible.  Accepting 
then,  as  I  gladly  do,  the  mysterious 
call  to  preach  which  brings  men  to 
the  question,  "Should  I  go  into  the 


ministry?"  I  raise  two  basic  questions 
which  need  to  be  thought  through: 

First:  Do  you  believe  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Church,  namely,  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ  to  this  generation,  to 
confront  our  contemporaries  with  the 
will  of  God  as  we  find  it  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  way  of  salvation?  Are 
you  acquainted  with  the  basic  con- 
victions of  the  Christian  faith  and 
do  you  accept  them,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple? Do  you  think  them  important 
enough  to  spend  your  life  under- 
standing, interpreting,  and  nurturing 
them  in  the  lives  of  others? 

Second:  Do  you  realize  that  you 
are  asking  for  the  right  to  work  at 
the  central  problems  confronting  men 
and  society  in  these  unbelievably  dif- 
ficult days?  The  spiritual  problems 
of  mankind,  at  which  you  will  work, 
are  the  ones  from  which  spring  the 
special  problems  of  race,  politics, 
crime,  and  international  relations 
which  occupy   the   headlines   today. 
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Should  Preach 


By  HAROLD  A.  BOSLEY 

Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  III. 


The  ministry  is  for  those  who  sense 
this  fact  and  are  willing  to  under- 
take the  task  of  discovering  and 
declaring  the  relationship  between 
the  faith  we  profess  and  the  life  we 
live. 

Even  if  these  two  basic  questions 
are  answered  affirmatively,  there  arc 
still  some  qualities  that  should  be 
found  in  one  before  he  is  encouraged 
to  go  into  the  ministry.  I  cite  these 
10: 

1)  He  must  have  a  warm,  out- 
going personality.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  should  be  a  personality-plus  kid 
or  a  frustrated  actor,  but  that  he 
should  be  able  to  meet  people  easily, 
work  with  them  patiently,  and  en- 
joy it. 

2)  He  must  be,  or  show  evidence 
of  becoming,  a  dependable  thinker. 
A  preacher  is  no  mouthpiece  fl- 
uttering convictions  borrowed  from 
a  book  or  given  him  by  others.  He 
must  be  able  to  "give  a  reason  for 


the  hope  that  is  in  him."  He  must  be 
able  and  willing  to  assume  the  dis- 
cipline of  careful  creative  thinking 
on  his  own.  Good  intentions  are  not 
enough,  and  good  will  alone  is  far 
from  adequate.  He  has  no  business 
preaching  anything  that  he  himself 
has  not  tested  in  the  crucible  of 
criticism  before  he  embraces  it  and 
presents  it  to  others. 

3)  He  must  be  willing  to  become 
a  conscientious,  diligent  student.  This 
begins  with  a  thorough  training  in  a 
seminary  equipped  with  excellent 
teachers,  an  adequate  library,  and  a 
high  consciousness  of  mission. 

Here  the  candidate  must  learn  the 
disciplines  of  careful  study  which  will 
serve  him  all  his  life.  The  preacher 
who  does  not  have,  or  will  not  be 
guided  by,  these  disciplines  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  one 
or  two  sermons  each  Sunday.  The 
effective  preacher  will  incorporate 
ample    time   for    the    hard    work    of 


creative  scholarship  in  his  daily 
schedule.  He  must  keep  conversant 
with  the  results  of  scholarly  study 
throughout  the  church  and  in  all 
areas.  Only  then  will  he  be  able  to 
"speak  to  the  need  of  the  day"  in 
which  he  lives. 

4)  He  must  love  people,  all  peo- 
ple, saints  and  sinners,  churchmen 
and  worldlings  alike.  He  must  ac- 
cept them  as  the  children  of  God 
and  love  them  for  that,  if  for  nothing 
else.  There  is  no  place  in  the  min- 
istry for  these  "epitomes  of  righteous- 
ness" who  have  no  compassion  for. 
or  comprehension  of,  the  sins  that 
bedevil  people.  Only  a  sincere  love  of 
people  can  keep  open  the  door 
through  which  they  will  walk  into 
the  minister's  study  and  he  into  their 
lives.  This  is  hard  to  do — and  a  man 
will  work  at  it  all  his  life — but  it  is 
the  heart  of  an  effective  ministry. 

5)  He  must  be  a  well-balanced 
person,  who  can  take  victory  or  dc- 
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Wicked 


"Sour  godliness   is   the   devil's   religion" 
—JOHN  WESLEY 


New  missionary:  "Can  you  tell  me 

what   became   of  my   predecessor?" 

Cannibal  chief:  "He  made  a  trip 

into  the  interior." 

—  Merle    Zane    Bagley,    Redlands,    Cult). 


Sign  in  Sunday  school,  advertis- 
ing a  rummage  sale:  "Good  chance 
to  get  rid  of  everything  not  worth 
keeping,  but  too  good  to  throw 
away.  Bring  your  husband." 

— Mrs.    F.    J.    Keiluolz,    Grayslake,    III. 


A  Navy  chaplain  had  just  com- 
pleted a  lengthy  tour  of  sea  duty 
and  was  happily  headed  for  home 
when  he  was  ordered  back  to  sea. 
Disturbed,  he  wired  the  office  of 
the  chief  of  chaplains:  "How  long, 
O  Lord?— Isaiah  6:11." 

His  chief's  reply  came  fast:  "It 
would  be  for  a  time,  two  times,  and 
half  a  time^ — Daniel    12:7." 

— Mrs.  Shirley  Linde,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 


Three  ministers  who  served 
churches  near  railroad  tracks  were 
exchanging  troubles. 

"Our  first  Sunday-morning  hymn 
is  always  interrupted  by  the  C  &  O 
when  it  rumbles  past  the  window," 
the  first  complained. 

"That's  nothing,"  replied  the  sec- 
ond minister.  "Right  in  the  middle 
of  our  prayer  the  L  &  N  drowns  me 
out." 

"Brothers,"  lamented  the  third,  "I 
wish  all  I  had  was  your  troubles. 
Everytime  the  deacons  in  my  church 
take  up  collections,  I  look  down  the 
aisle    and    there    comes    the   Nickle 

Plate!" 

— Mrs.   Behnice  Snell,   Crouksvillc,   Ohio 


Why  not  share  your  favorite  church- 
related  chuckle  with  Together?  //  it 
is  printed,  you'll  receive  $5.  Sorry — 
no  contributions  can  be  returned,  so 
please  don't  enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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feat  in  stride.  After  all,  the  church 
is  composed  of  very  human  people 
living  in  a  community  of  very  hu- 
man beings,  and  there  will  arise 
those  who  will  criticize  the  preacher 
for  little  as  well  as  big  things.  He 
must  be  able  to  take  it  in  his  stride 
and  not  be  thrown  off  course  by  it. 
He  should  recall  the  advice  Thomas 
a  Kempis  once  gave  religious  men: 
"Let  not  your  peace  rest  in  the 
mouths  of  men.  Whether  they  speak 
well  or  ill  of  thee  thou  art  not  there- 
fore another  man." 

Praise  and  flattery  are  even  more 
difficult  to  manage,  and  a  preacher 
will  get  both.  They  are  heady  wine 
and  one  who  tastes  them  craves  more. 
This  is  where  the  well-balanced  qual- 
ity of  a  minister's  make-up  is  put  to 
serious  test. 

6)  He  must  be  a  fluent  speaker. 
There  are  types  of  work  in  the  church 
for  people  who  have  speech  diffi- 
culties, but  not  the  pulpit  ministry. 
The  preacher  must  appreciate  the 
special  nature  of  the  spoken  word 
and  seek  to  use  it  with  maximum 
effectiveness. 

Preaching  runs  deeper  than  being 
glib  or  having  the  gift  of  gab.  It 
involves  the  mastery  of  ready,  co- 
herent, forceful  speech  if  it  is  to  be 
an  effective  instrument  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel. 

7)  He  must  be  a  stubborn,  re- 
sourceful fighter  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  will  of  God.  While  he  will 
always  hold  his  convictions  in  all 
humility,  he  will  use  them  as  the 
firm  foundation  on  which  he  stands 
as  he  speaks  to  his  people.  He  must 
sense  the  great  issues  of  the  day  and 
relate  them  to  Christian  convictions 
with  such  relevance  and  urgency 
that  men  will  be  moved  to  action. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  kind  of 
preacher  who  straddles  the  issue  or  is 
afraid  to  take  sides. 

The  urgency  of  these  days  calls  for 
men  who  will  take  sides,  fight  stub- 
bornly for  them,  and  bid  their  people 
do  likewise.  The  teacher  may  have 
discharged  his  duty  when  he  outlines 
alternative  courses  of  action,  but  not 
the  preacher.  He  will  outline  the  al- 
ternatives as  carefully  as  the  profes- 
sor, then  choose  one  of  them  and 
fight  for  it,  urging  his  members  to  do 
the  same. 

The  man  who  is  afraid  of  a  fight  is 
out  of  place  in  the  ministry. 

8)  He  must  accept  the  discipline 


of  moral  integrity.  His  life  must  be  in 
line  with  what  he  preaches.  It  is  and 
it  ought  to  be  fatal  to  a  man's  minis- 
try when  he  says  one  thing  and  does 
another.  A  great  Negro  bishop  once 
gave  the  ministers  of  an  Annual  Con- 
ference this  stern  advice :  "If  you  can't 
be  a  king,  stay  off  the  throne.  If  you 
can't  be  a  priest,  stay  out  of  the 
temple." 

This  is  no  call  for  a  parade  of 
piety,  but  an  insistence  that  a  min- 
ister's life  must  be  blessed  by  a  fine 
integrity  between  preaching  and  life. 
Lacking  this,  his  usefulness  in  the 
ministry  is  over. 

9)  He  must  be  spiritually  minded; 
that  is,  alert  to  God  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  must 
come  to  his  appointed  task  as  bearer 
of  fresh  tidings  of  faith,  given  him  in 
the  sacredness  of  his  own  religious 
experience.  He  must  always  be  a  mes- 
senger, one  who  bears  the  Word  of 
God  to  his  people.  Ideally,  each  ser- 
mon should  convey  the  conviction  to 
his  people  that  he  is  called  of  God  to 
preach  that  sermon. 

10)  He  must  love  the  life  and  work 
of  the  minister.  Above  all,  he  must 
not  feel  sorry  for  himself  or  his  fam- 
ily because  of  the  so-called  penalties 
of  the  profession:  overwork,  under- 
pay, the  expectation  that  he  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  a  dozen  different  fields,  and 
the  like.  Most  men  who  have  nervous 
breakdowns  in  the  ministry  would 
have  had  them  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. 

The  pressures  on  the  minister  are 
great,  but  the  resources  open  to  him 
in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  his 
people  are  greater.  The  minister  must 
be  able  to  keep  first  things  first  and  to 
rejoice  in  his  work.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  ministry  for  a  man  given  to 
self-pity.  We  must  believe  in  the 
work,  glory  in  it,  and  do  it  in  love. 
And  we  should  thank  God  daily  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  it  as  best  we 
can. 

The  authentic  spirit  of  the  minis- 
ter comes  through  these  words  with 
which  a  veteran  of  60  years  in  the 
ministry  came  to  the  end  of  his  life: 

"I'd  like  to  do  it  all  over  again;  I'd 
do  a  better  job  of  it." 


Reprints  of  this  article  arc  availahlc.  Price 
(postage  paid  to  one  address):  10  copies 
60<t,  50 — $2.50,  100 — Sj.-'tO,  500 — $10.  He- 
print  Service,  Together,  710  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago   11,  111. — Eds. 
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3  toould  still  plant  mg  apple  tree. ' 


-MARTIN  LUTHER 


OINCE  THE  BEGINNING,  trees  have 
marched  in  stately  procession  across  the  planet. 
Their  leafy  legions  take  root  and  flourish  in 
many  places — from  tropical  rain  forest  to  the 
edge  of  polar  ice.  They  sweeten  the  air  and 
awaken  an  eternal  spiritual  response  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  For  man  may  pray  anywhere,  but 
seldom  more  in  tune  with  God  than  in  the  hush 
of  a  forest  where  sunbeams  slant  between  na- 
ture's own  green  cathedral  spires. 

Of  all  the  plants  on  earth,  the  tree  is  the  tallest, 
the  sturdiest,  the  nearest  immortal.  To  Martin 


Luther,  as  he  wrote  the  words  quoted  above, 
they  symbolized  faith  in  God  and  his  merciful 
bounty.  One  is  inclined  to  pause  in  reverence 
before  the  wonder  of  a  tree,  whether  it  be  a 
gnarled  old  apple  tree  Grandfather  planted  as  a 
boy,  or  the  tremendous  heavenward  leap  of  a 
3,000-year-old  sequoia. 

Joyce  Kilmer's  line,  "But  only  God  can  make 
a  tree,"  is  well  remembered  because  there  are  few 
whose  souls  have  not  been  awakened  to  worship 
in  the  calm  green  of  an  ageless  forest,  or  before 
a  graceful  tree  on  a  windy  hill. 
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THE  MIGHTY  OAK:  monarch  of  city  street  and  open  country 


Patriarch  of  a  misty  coastal  range:  THE  EVERLASTING  SEQUOIA 


► 


A  MIRACLE  CALLED  the  oak  tree  begins  when  a  small 
acorn  drops  into  the  misty  loam  of  a  dark  forest.  Inside  the 
acorn  is  a  white  thread  which  eventually  will  become  the 
trunk  of  a  great  tree  like  the  oak  below.  At  one  end  of 
the  tiny  thread  is-  a  root  tip,  which  begins  to  burrow  in  the 
earth  while  the  other  starts  its  long  heavenward  climb. 


WHEN  Christ  was  born,  many 
giant  sequoias  growing  today 
were  already  more  than  1,000 
years  old.  The  tremendous  red- 
dish trunk  of  one  sequoia 
(right)  backgrounds  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  a  flowering  dog- 
wood, said  to  have  provided 
wood  for  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  was  crucified. 

Legend  has  it  that  Jesus  took 
pity  on  the  tree  and  gave  it 
bracts  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  nailprints  on  each  edge. 
Actually,  the  flowering  dog- 
wood was  unknown  in  the 
Holy  Land  at  that  time.  The 
sequoias,  which  now  thrive 
only  on  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  were  believed  by 
the  Indians  of  the  region  in  ages 
past  to  be  immortal. 
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ARBOR  DAY 


By  Grant  Wood 


** 


■ 


■H 


Jr.  Sterling 
-Morton 


EIGHTY-SEVEN  years 
ago  a  Nebraska  newspaper- 
man, who  was  also  a  stanch 
Methodist,  became  father 
of  the  greatest  public  tree- 
planting  program  in  his- 
tory. On  April  10,  1872 
—the  first  Arbor  Day— 
Nebraskans  responded  to 
J.  Sterling  Morton's  plea 
and  planted  more  than  1 
million  trees. 

The  late  Grant  Wood 
captured  the  spirit  of  Arbor 
Day  as  he  visualized  teacher 
and  children  laboring  en- 
thusiastically to  beautify  an 
Iowa  country  schoolyard. 
This  famous  canvas  is 
owned  (and  copyrighted) 
by  King  Vidor,  the  motion- 
picture  producer,  to  whom 
Together  is  indebted  for 
permission  to  share  it  with 
readers. 

Mr.  Morton,  who  became 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  born  in  New  York 
State.  When  he  moved  to 
Nebraska  he  missed  the 
great  trees  that  grew  near 
his  boyhood  home.  So  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  per- 
suade the  Nebraska  legis- 
lature to  set  aside  a  day  for 
tree  planting.  Most  states 
now  have  an  Arbor  Day  of 
their  own,  on  varying  dates. 
Many  observe  it  in  April. 
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Out  of  the  Bible - 


The  Sturdy  Sycamore, 
An  Ageless  Olive,  and 

Lebanon's  Green  Giants. 


THESE  TREES  figure  more  prom- 
inently in  the  Bible,  perhaps,  than 
any  others,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  fig. 

In  the  Holy  Land,  one  type  of 
sycamore  yielded  an  edible,  figlike 
fruit.  The  olive  tree,  a  valuable  source 
of  fruit,  oil,  and  lumber,  is  men- 
tioned scores  of  times  in  the  Bible. 
The  first  is  in  Genesis,  when  the 
dove  returns  to  the  ark  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  her  mouth.  And  cedars  of 
Lebanon  must  have  supplied  some  of 
the  lumber  with  which  Jesus  worked 
when  he  was  still  a  youth,  learning 
the  trade  of  the  carpenter. 


A  sycamore's  low-hung 
limbs  helped  Zaccheaus  climb 
to  a  vantage  point  to  see  Jesus  as 
Christ  passed  along  the  way. 


Centuries-old 

olive  trees  li\e  these 

still  loo\  down  on  Jerusalem 

from  Gethsemane  and  the 

Mount  of  Olives. 
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Solomon's  Temple  was  built  with  cedars  of  Lebanon,  a  noble  tree  which  symbolizes  power  and  glory.  These 

survive  as  reminders  of  a  bris\  trade  in  lumber  which  flourished  there  long  ago. 


April  1959\To8ether 
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A  woodland  shrine:  here  one  finds 

AMERICA  AS  GOD  MADE  IT 


Far  from  city  streets  and  man-made  masonry,  children  pause 
to  listen  as  the  summer  wind  sighs  a  soft  anthem  in  the  high 
branches  of  a  pine  grove.  Groves  such  as  this  were  the  first 
temples  of  God,  wrote  the  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  And 
anyone  who  has  \nown  the  gentle  shelter  of  trees  is  all  the 
richer,  with  a  solid  bedroc\  of  faith  on  which  he  can  build  his  life. 
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You  Can  Byp 
Wit's  End 


By  G.  S.  NICHOLS 

Pastor,  Collegiate  Methodist  Church, 
Ames,  Iowa 


G 


/AN  YOU  live  a  happy,  poised 
life  in  our  kind  of  world?  Can  you 
stay  away  from  confusion,  frustra- 
tions, and  fears? 

Many  of  us  spend  our  time  living 
at  wit's  end.  We're  worried.  We 
have  a  sense  of  insecurity.  A  busi- 
nessman recently  told  me,  "Life  is 
so  complex  and  today's  problems 
are  so  tremendous  that  the  ordinary 
"  man  can't  think  his  way  through 
to  any  intelligent  conclusions.  He's 
pushed  around  by  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  military  forces.  There  isn't 
much  that  he  can  do  about  it." 

That  man  was  surrendering  to 
futility.  He  was  living  at  wit's  end. 

Putting  first  things  first,  here  are 
some  suggestions  to  make  life  hap- 
pier for  you: 

1.  Turn  to  God.  Life  just  doesn't 
work  without  God.  You  need  to 
feel  that  your  life  is  in  harmony 
with  God's  plan. 

One  of  the  most  radiant  person- 
alities I  have  known  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  paralyzed  soon  after 
she  was  married.  For  almost  50 
years  she  lay  on  her  back.  Still  her 
spirit  was  wonderful.  People  made 
a  path  to  her  door,  not  to  encourage 
her,  but  to  find  encouragement  and 
inspiration.  She  read  a  great  deal, 
and  passed  on  the  finest  thoughts 
to  others. 

When  she  heard  of  a  person  who 
was  discouraged,  she  would  write 
him  a  cheerful  letter.  Then  her  eyes 
failed  and  she  couldn't  read;  her 
hands  became  twisted  with  arthritis. 

I  visited  her  shortly  before  she 
died.  She  had  the  same  beautiful, 
radiant  spirit. 

"After  all  these  years  of  suffering 
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A  fierce  clap  of  thunder  bro\e  above  the  civilians  fleeing  the  Nazis. 

One  peasant  smiled,  "I'll  bet  that  makes  Heir  Hitler  jealous. 


you  are  so  courageous,"  I  said.  "How 
do  you  do  it?" 

Without  hesitation,  she  replied: 
"Becoming  paralyzed  was  a  terrible 
blow.  When  I  was  told  I  would  be 
an  invalid  for  life,  I  began  to  won- 
der whether  there  was  any  good 
God  back  of  the  dark  clouds.  Then 
one  day  I  thought:  Maybe  God  can 
use  me  to  greater  advantage  just  as 
I  am.  Maybe  he  wants  to  show  the 
world  what  his  grace  can  do  in  a 
life  that  is  completely  committed 
to  him.  Maybe  he  wants  me  to  be 
cheerful  and  courageous  for  the 
sake  of  others." 

She  began  to  pray  about  this,  and 
it  came  to  her  with  great  conviction 
that  this  was  her  life's  work. 

"Since  then,"  she  said,  "I've  been 
relaxed  and  happy  in  God's  will." 

2.  Learn  to  think.  Use  your  head 
at  the  office  or  shop  and  in  the  rest 
of  life  as  well.  William  James  once 
said  that  the  average  man  uses  only 
20  per  cent  of  his  brain  power.  How 
much  brain  power  are  you  using? 

To  ask  you  to  think  isn't  asking 
too  much!  We've  tried  to  live  by 
impulse  and  appetite,  and  it  hasn't 
worked.  We've  tried  to  live  by  our 
fears  and  prejudices  and  hatreds. 
Living  that  way  doesn't  work.  We've 
tried  to  live  by  catchwords  without 


analyzing  them  to  see  if  they  make 
sense.  Successful  living  doesn't  work 
that  way,  either.  You  must  use  your 
head.  You  must  employ  your  wits 
to   stay   away   from  wit's  end. 

3.  Work  systematically.  I  think  a 
lot  of  people  get  to  wit's  end  be- 
cause they  live  such  disorderly,  un- 
disciplined lives.  They  don't  know 
where  they  are  going  or  how  to  get 
there.  They  let  their  work  pile  up 
and  overwhelm  them,  trying  to  do 
one  thing  with  a  dozen  other  things 
tugging  at  their  minds.  Don't  be 
pushed  around  by  events.  Learn  to 
work    systematically   and   efficiently. 

Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  can  turn  out 
more  work  and  do  it  easier  than 
any  man  I  ever  met.  Although  75 
years  old,  he  travels  the  world, 
preaches  almost  every  day,  and  has 
written  some  20  books.  Most  of 
these  were  written  at  depots  or  on 
trains,  planes,  or  ships,  in  time  that 
we  would  waste.  Dr.  Jones'  days 
are  filled  to  the  brim.  His  secret  is 
Grass,  Grace,  and  Gumption — ex- 
plained in  Together  for  January, 
page  33. 

Learn  to  live  as  he  does,  and  you 
will  know  how  to  get  to  the  driver's 
seat  and  to  stay  there! 

4.  Don't  be  a  worry  wart.  Worry 
doesn't  lift  loads  or  solve  problems; 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 


THE  COST  OF  FACE 


By  ROY  L  SMITH 


W  E  HAVE  long  made  sport  of 
the  way  Orientals  save  face.  Yet,  it 
might  be  to  our  advantage  to  count 
the  high  cost  of  face  saving  which 
all  of  us  practice.  We  give  it  a  dif- 
ferent name — we  call  it  "saving  our 
pride,"  but  spiritually  and»psycholog- 
ically  with  us  it  is  a  determination 
to  keep  up  pretense. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  our  kind  of  face  saving  is  the  ef- 
fort we  make  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.  We  spend  more  than  we 
can  afford,  we  subject  ourselves  to 
practices  we  dislike,  we  offend  our 
inner  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  we 
read  books  that  disgust  us — all  for 
the  sake  of  basking  in  the  approval 
of  other  people. 

A  young  couple  reared  in  the 
church  began  serving  liquor  to 
guests  "because  they  expect  it." 

The  husband  confided  to  one 
friend  who  refused  a  drink,  "I  hate 
the  taste  of  the  stuff,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  it  in  the  house. 
But  everybody  expects  it  and  we 
don't  feel  we  can  let  them  down. 
They  might  drop  us  if  we  were  too 
stuffy." 

In  their  own  minds  these  people 
were  ashamed  of  their  surrender. 
The  fact  that  they  had  compromised 
with  a  conviction  hurt  them  and 
undermined  their  spiritual  strength. 
They    managed    to    save    face    with 
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their  crowd,  but  they  lost  respect  for 
themselves. 

A  middle-aged  couple  who  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  older  couple 
found  themselves  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position.  Their  friends  were 
nearing  retirement  age,  their  fortune 
was  made,  and  they  lived  in  a  de- 
gree of  luxury.  The  younger  couple 
was  still  struggling  with  a  mortgage 
and  putting  their  children  through 
college.  But  at  Christmas  they  sent 
their  friends  an  expensive  gift. 

"It  was  really  more  than  we  could 
afford,"  the  wife  explained,  "but 
they  are  accustomed  to  nice  things 
and  we  felt  we  could  not  econo- 
mize." But  the  older  woman  told  a 
friend,  "It's  embarrassing.  They 
should  not  have  been  so  generous. 
All  we  expected  was  a  card." 

When  Jesus  expressed  his  delight 
in  the  meek  he  meant  those  who  did 
not  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  pride, 
those  who  suffered  no  wounds  be- 
cause of  their  conceits,  those  who 
refused  to  lose  sleep  because  they 
had  not  been  shown  the  proper  defer- 
ence. How  fortunate  such  people  are. 
Jesus  called  them  "blessed." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  each 
of  us  should  guard  his  good  name, 
and  that  the  respect  of  neighbors  is 
a  precious  asset.  But  there  are  few 
luxuries  more  expensive  than  pre- 
tense. 
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it  adds  to  the  load  and  doesn't  get 
you  anywhere.  Worry  is  the  interest 
you  pay  on  your  troubles  before 
the  interest  is  due.  Don't  cross  your 
bridge  before  you  get  to  it.  And 
don't  carry  the  bridge  with  you  after 
you  cross. 

Worry  is  sand  in  the  gears  of 
life's  machinery.  We  don't  know 
why  people  who  worry  die  younger 
than  nonworriers.  We  only  know 
they  do.  Maybe  it's  because  man's 
nerves,  tissues,  brain  cells,  and  soul 
were  built  for  faith  and  not  for  fear. 

5.  Develop  your  sense  of  humor. 
In  the  early  part  of  World  War  II, 
Adolf  Hitler's  armies  had  broken 
through  the  Maginot  Line  and  were 
racing  toward  Paris.  French  peasants 
and  village  people  by  the  thousands 
were  rushing  ahead  of  the  oncoming 
army.  A  terrible  storm  came  up, 
and  a  fierce  clap  of  thunder  broke 
above  their  heads.  An  old  peasant 
looked  up,  smiled,  and  said,  "I'll 
bet  that  makes  Herr  Hitler  jealous." 

Think  of  that  a  moment.  His 
home  gone,  his  family  scattered,  his 
country  being  invaded,  his  own 
future  terribly  unsettled,  and  still 
that  peasant  could  smile.  People  like 
that  don't  crack  up. 

Don't  take  yourself  too  seriously. 
The  man  who  can't  see  anything  in 
life  to  laugh  at  ought  to  look  in 
the  mirror  occasionally.  If  that 
doesn't  give  him  a  chuckle  he  ought 
to  consult  a  psychologist. 

6.  Be  friendly.  If  you  are  ill- 
tempered  and  unkind,  if  you  are 
selfish  and  small,  you  destroy  your 
own  peace  of  mind.  You  can't  hurt 
the  other  fellow  without  hurting 
yourself.  The  need  for  friendship 
and  fellowship  is  just  as  real  as  the 
need  for  food. 

Don't  go  around  measuring  out 
your  mind  and  your  heart  with  a 
medicine  dropper.  Get  generous  with 
yourself.  Don't  say,  "Here's  a  fellow 
who  isn't  of  much  importance  to 
me,  so  I'll  give  him  a  drop  of  my- 
self," or,  "This  fellow  is  a  little 
more  important,  so  I'll  give  him  two 
drops  of  myself."  If  you  are  helpful 
and  kind,  your  life  will  be  enriched 
and  you'll  find  the  happiness  God 
meant  you  to  have.  Don't  be  a  pinch- 
penny  with  yourself.  Give  yourself 
in  generous  measure.  Lose  yourself 
in  service  to  humanity,  know  the 
joys  of  enriching  friendship  .  .  .  and 
bypass  living  at  wit's  end. 
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Teens  Together 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


I  /  am  15  and  in  love  with  a  man 
qp>  who  doesn't  know  it.  He  is  27 
and  divorced.  I  asked  him  to  take  me 
to  a  basketball  game.  He  said  my  father 
would  object.  I  have  tried  to  forget 
him,  but  I  can't.  Should  I  give  him  a 
letter  telling  him  how  I  feel?  Could 
we  date  without  my  father's  permis- 
sion?— S.C. 


^k  Don't  write  to  him.  Don't  try  to 
/-.  .  date  him,  either.  Many  girls 
your  age  have  temporary  crushes  on 
mature  men.  He  is  too  old  for  you. 
Find  a  boy  friend  your  own  age. 

|P    My   mother  does   not  like  any- 

T*'  thing  I  do.  She  nags  me  unfairly, 

day   and   night.   Is   there   any   way   to 

make    a    woman    understand    a    boy? 

—B.N. 


A  Mothers  sometimes  have  pretty 
high  expectations.  Tell  your 
father  how  you  feel.  If  he  thinks  you're 
being  treated  unfairly,  he  can  discuss  it 
with  your  mother.  Be  patient;  prove 
that  you  are  a  boy  who  doesn't  need 
scolding. 

■  ■  /  am  17.  My  girl  friend  is  16. 
n*"  We  expect  to  get  married  soon. 
The  principal  has  warned  us  that  tve'll 
be  expelled.  He  says  married  students 
are  not  permitted  in  school.  Is  that 
fair?—M.D. 


A  Some  high  schools  dismiss  all 
married  students.  Others  allow 
them  to  stay,  but  remove  them  if  trouble 
develops.  The  latter  arrangement  is  the 
fairer  one.  However,  you  are  young 
and  not  ready  for  the  responsibilities 
of  marriage;  neither  is  your  girl.  I  urge 
you  to  wait. 

p    /  am  14.  My  best  friend  and  1 

\t    both    like    a    certain    boy.    hast 

night  she  phoned  me  and  said  the  boy 

was  at  her  house.  I  cried.   Today   he 


told  me  he  wasn't  there.  He  said  she 
must  have  been  playing  a  joke  on  me. 
That  was  a  pretty  poor  joke,  wasn't  it? 

—v.c. 


A  Yes,  it  was  a  poor  joke,  but  the 
kind  of  thing  many  kids  do. 
If  your  friends  find  that  you  are  thin- 
skinned  they'll  trick  you  again  and 
again.  Let  the  girl  know  you  know  she 
was  fibbing.  Then  try  to  laugh  about 
it. 

&jp  I  am  13.  I  bought  a  pup  with 
&*  money  I  earned  mowing  lawns. 
He  is  houscbroken,  but  chews  shoes. 
My  parents  yell  at  him.  If  I  defend  him, 
they  blow  up.  What  would  you  do? 
—T.H. 


Keep  the  puppy  out  of  your 
parents'  way.  Can  you  fix  a 
place  outdoors?  If  he  comes  inside,  con- 
fine him  to  your  room.  As  he  grows, 
he'll  stop  chewing  shoes.  Then  he  can 
become  a  respectable  member  of  the 
family. 

JP  The  girl  next  door  is  13,  but 
%>•  looks  U\e  7  or  8.  She  chases  me 
and  other  boys.  If  she  catches  me  she 
pokes  me.  Mother  says  she  is  retarded 
mentally.  Is  there  a  place  to  put  girls 
li{e  that?—S.L. 


4&  Yes.  Your  state  has  hospitals  for 
aT».  children  retarded  mentally.  Most 
boys  and  girls  in  the  hospitals  are  happy 
and  get  along  well.  Can  your  mother 
find  a  tactful  way  to  suggest  hospitaliza- 
tion to  the  girl's  parents? 

flS  My  mother  committed  suicide 
w  when  I  was  11.  I've  had  the 
shakes  ever  since.  My  father  remarried , 
then  went  out  of  his  mind  and  killed 
my  stepmother.  Dad  is  in  prison  now. 
1  am  18.  My  trouble  is  I  can't  control 
myself.  Often  I  cry  without  any  reason 
or  get  drunk-  I  do  even  worse  things. 
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"I  wish  you  wouldn't  al- 
ways refer  to  our  dates 
as  'fellowship' !" 

Chuckling  with  t ecu -tigers  is  a 
favorite  pastime  of  Charles  M. 
Schulz,  who  created  the  popular 
comic  strip,  Peanuts.  This  is  one  of 
a  scries  of  his  cartoons  poking  a  hit 
of  fun  at  the  teen  set's  problems. 
Do  you  like  it,  you  teen-agers?  Let 
us  \now — because  if  you  do,  we'll 
plan  one  to  go  on  this  page  every 
month. — -Your    Editors. 


/  pray  and  read  the  Gospel,  but  I  still 
am  weak  like  my  parents.  What  can  I 
do?—D.B. 


Don't  struggle  alone  any  longer. 

Tell  your  minister  everything. 
Ask  him  to  help  you  find  a  psychiatrist 
who  will  work  with  you.  Then  arrange 
a  long  series  of  psychiatric  interviews. 


Ever  since  my  father  learned  1 
have  a  high  10  he  has  expected 
too  much.  I  can't  have  a  date  on  a 
Saturday  night  unless  I've  had  A  grades 
on  every  paper  that  week-  1  missed  my 
school's  prom  because  I  got  a  B 
on  a  Latin  paper.  Would  any  other 
father  do  that? — P.S. 


Mk  Some  fathers  would.  Your  dad 
.,'_ .  .  has  a  right  to  expect  superior 
work,  but  it  is  severe  to  restrict  you  on 
prom  night  because  of  a  B  on  a  paper. 
Would  he  check  with  your  school 
counselor  or  principal  about  his  rule? 

■  ■   /  am  in  three  new-style  advanced 

%f   classes   in    high    school.    I   study 

from  7  until  12  every  night  in  the  tveck- 
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Looks  at     movies 

By    Harry    C.    Spencer 

General    Secretary,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and    Film  Commission 


•  Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (  +  )  and  ( —  ) 
provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  the 
question:  Do  the  ethical  standards  in 
the  film  in  general  provide  constructive 
entertainment? 

Separate  Tables:  Adult    (  +  ) 

One  of  the  most  moving  films  of 
the  season  has  been  fashioned  from  two 
short  plays  by  Terence  Rattigan.  It  is 
winter  at  a  British  summer-resort  hotel, 
managed  by  Wendy  Hiller.  Among  the 
guests,  each  seated  at  separate  tables,  are 
David  Niven,  a  phony  retired  major; 
Deborah  Kerr,  a  frustrated  old  maid; 
Burt  Lancaster,  a  successful  author 
trying  to  run  away  from  life,  and  Rita 
Hayworth,  Lancaster's  divorced  wife, 
whose  ego  demands  the  adulation  of 
many  men  but  who  destroys  the  love  of 
each  by  her  greater  love  for  herself. 
The  hopelessness  of  these  who  have 
lost  their  way  is  presented  with  keen 
perception  of  character  and  unusually 
sympathetic  understanding. 

Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys: 

Adult    (-) 

Another  sex-obsessed  comedy  makes 
its  unwelcome  appearance.  Paul  New- 
man's attentions  are  refused  by  his 
wife,  Joanne  Woodward,  because  she 
is  too  busy  with  her  civic  committees. 
Theoretically,  therefore,  Paul  is  easy 
prey  to  the  predatory  female,  Joan 
Collins.  But  Paul  fights  hard  for  his 
honor,  even  when  drunk.  True  love 
wins  out. 

Good    Day    for    Hanging:    Adult 

(  +  )    Youth    (  +  ) 

The  title  here  is  to  be  taken  in 
reverse,  for  the  moral  seems  to  be  that 
no  day  is  suitable.  A  frontier  marshal 
is  killed  leading  a  posse.  Fred  Mac- 
Murray  takes  over  the  job  and  captures 
the  killer,  Robert  Vaughn.  But  the 
criminal  plays  on  the  townspeople's 
sympathies,  even  wins  the  love  of  Fred's 
daughter.  MacMurray  has  to  face  hatred 
ami  misunderstanding  as  he  tries  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities. 

Auntie  Mame:  Adult   (  — ) 

This  elaborately  produced  screen  ver- 
sion of  the  Broadway  hit  is  full  of 
bounce  as  Rosalind  Russell  proves  that 
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people  can  be  funny.  Where  other  films 
have  a  Bohemian  scene  now  and  then, 
this  Bohemian  film  now  and  then  has 
a  scene  of  straight  dramatic  comedy. 
When  his  father  dies,  Jan  Handzlik 
is  sent  to  live  with  his  Auntie  Mame 
(Rosalind),  an  irresponsible,  shrewdly 
empty-headed  woman  who  is  conduct- 
ing a  constant  war  against  stuffiness. 
(Rosalind  does  not  recognize  the  beam 
in  her  own  eye — her  supreme  egotism 
that  her  way  of  life  is  superior  to  all 
others.)  The  film  becomes  a  series  of 
sketches  played  for  laughs.  Since  these 
were  originally  written  for  the  more 
sophisticated  stage,  they  are  not  always 
in  good  taste  lor  the   family  audience. 

The  Buccaneer:  Adult  (  +  )  Youth 

This  picture  lacks  a  definite  point  of 
view  and  is  conl using  to  the  audience. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  saving  of  New 
Orleans  by  Andrew  Jackson  (Charlton 
Heston)  in  the  War  of  1812.  According 
to  the  story,  Jackson's  victory  was  pos- 
sible only  because  pirate  outlaw  Jean 
Laffite  (Yul  Brynner)  provided  men 
and  ammunition  for  love  of  a  country 
which  would  not  own  him  as  a  citizen. 
The  sets  are  good,  blood  flows  like 
wine,  and  the  attack  by  the  redcoats 
as  they  march  to  their  deaths  is  incredi- 
bly heroic. 

The   Inn  of  the  Sixth   Happiness: 

Adult  (  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 

Any  him  in  which  Ingrid  Bergman 
plays  a  Christian  missionary  will  arouse 
controversy.  And  because  liberties  are 
taken  with  the  life  of  Cladys  Aylward, 
the  missionary  portrayed  here,  the  con- 
troversy will  be  heightened.  Neverthe- 
less, the  film  is  full  of  heroism,  sacrifice, 
and  compassion  for  helpless  children; 
thus,  as  a  film,  is  good,  even  inspiring. 
Ingrid  is  a  British  girl  determined  to 
go  to  China  as  a  missionary.  When  the 
church  people  will  not  send  her,  she 
saves  her  money  and  goes  anyway.  In 
China  she  learns  the  language,  is  made 
"foot  inspector"  by  Robert  Donat,  falls 
in  love  with  Curt  Jiirgens,  and,  when 
the  Japanese  burn  her  village,  leads  100 
children  to  safety.  The  large  cast, 
authentic  sets,  good  acting,  and,  most  of 
all,  the  story  of  selfless  devotion,  make 
this  an  unusually  effective  film  for 
teen-agers  and  their  parents. 


/  still  don't  get  everything  done.  Some 
of  the  homework  is  silly.  Tonight  1 
am  cutting  pictures  from  magazines  and 
pasting  them  in  a  noteboo\.  My  father 
calls  this  "busy-wor\!'  Have  other  \ids 
written  to  you  about  this? — R.E. 

ML  Yes,  I  have  received  letters  about 
*l".  homework  in  the  new  advanced 
classes  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I'm  afraid  some  teachers  are  assigning 
"busy-work."  On  the  other  hand  the 
courses  are  new  and  experimental. 
Students  in  them  must  expect  heavier 
homework  than  they  got  formerly. 

wjp  We  used  to  have  a  big  MYF 
^  group  and  a  lovely  young  mar- 
ried couple  as  counselors.  Then  they 
moved  away.  Two  elderly  people  tool{ 
their  places.  We  all  admire  them,  but, 
honestly,  we  can't  stand  them.  More 
than  half  of  our  members  have  left. 
What  can  we  do? — L.I. 


M.  Jan. 


Talk  with  your  minister.  He  can 
hnd  a  way  to  help  you. 


/  am  14.  1  baby-sit  frequently,  so 
I  have  some  money.  The  boy  1 
go  with  has  only  a  small  allowance. 
Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  offer  to 
buy  our  movie  tickets?— R.S. 

Probably  not.  Most  boys  would 
A.J1L  resent  it.  Sometimes  a  girl  can 
pay  for  her  own  ticket,  and  the  boy  pay 
for  his.  This  is  called  "going  Dutch." 
Ask  your  boy  friend  about  it.  If  he  feels 
hurt,  drop  the  idea. 


/  am  13  and  a  freshman  in  high 
'  school.  I  love  a  senior  boy.  All 
the  girls  love  him.  We  were  introduced 
at  a  church  meeting.  When  he  sees 
me  at  school,  he  loo\s  right  through 
inc.   What  can  I  do?—K.T. 


Call  it  a  crush  instead  of  real 
A. «.  love.  Smile  pleasantly  when  you 
meet.  If  you  should  see  him  at  another 
church  meeting  say,  "Hi,"  and  chat  for 
awhile.  Probably  your  feeling  toward 
him  will  change.  Chances  are  you'll  find 
another  boy  who  does  respond  to  you. 


Teen-agers  find  Dr.  Barbour  a  sym- 
pathetic listener  ivhen  they  ta\e  their 
problems  to  him.  Write  to  him  c/o 
Together,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11, 
111.  Names  and  addresses  are  treated  as 
confidential. — Eds. 


Together  April  1959 
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/  Together 


Rev.  Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger,  (left)  execu- 
tive secretary  to  the  General  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains,  flew  from  New  Yor\ 
to    the    USS    Levte    with    the    Most    Rev. 


** 


mm   I 

Philip  J.  Furlong,  auxiliary  bishop  to 
the  Military  Ordinariate ,  to  hold  serv- 
ices for  3,000  men  aboard  the  carrier 
and  seven  accompanying  destroyers  at  sea. 


—       ..-.  nt\ 


An  all-night  prayer  vigil  preceded  the 
consecration  of  First  Church,  Plainfleld, 
N.  J.  Bishop  Newell  and  Bishop  Herbert 
Welch  participated  in  the  service  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  old  building  on  W.  Front  St. 

April  1959\Together 


Dr.  Edward  W.  Seay 


WOMAN'S  SOCIETY 

To  Hear  Miss  Leeper 

Miss  Alpharetta  Leeper,  secretary  of 
missionary  personnel  for  the  Woman's 
Division,  will  be  the  speaker  March  19, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Southern    District    of    the    Newark    Con- 


Ten-Year  Centenary  Plan 
to  Develop  Campus 

A  ten-year  program  of  campus  develop- 
ment has  been  announced  by  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Seay,  president  of  Centenary  College 
for  Women.  The  structures  to  be  erected 
will  include  a  swimming  pool,  gym- 
nasium, a  fine  arts  building  and  a  dormi- 
tory. During  the  ten  years  that  Dr.  Seay 
has  been  president  of  Centenary,  five  new 
buildings  have  been  completed. 

The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Noble,  dean  of 
the  Chapel  at  Syracuse  University,  de- 
livered the  Charter  Day  address  at  Cen- 
tenary College.  It  marked  the  92nd  an- 
niversary of  the  act  by  which  the  state 
legislature  authorized  the  Newark  Con- 
ference   to  create   the   college. 

Elected  to   Board 

Richard  C.  Fowler,  trustee  of  Cente- 
nary, has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Re- 
habilitation in  West  Orange.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company  and  a 
member  of  Calvary  Church,  East  Orange. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  McCombe,  pastor  of 
Asbury  Church,  Crestwood,  N.  Y.,  di- 
rected  annual   Religious  Emphasis  Week. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Seay,  president  of 
Centenary,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Methodist 
Schools  and  Colleges,  an  organization 
composed  of  133  Methodist-related  insti- 
tutions including  two  and  four-year  col- 
leges, universities,  theological  seminaries, 
and   preparatory   schools. 

Hear   Bishop   Welch 

Dr.  Seay  is  one  of  the  21  members  of 
the  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  whose  father, 
Peter  Welch  presented  to  Centenary  the 
clock  in  the  tower  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  Kansas  City  on  the  subject, 
The  Alumnus  Ta\es  a  hong  Loo\. 

George  Gansz,  director  of  choral  and 
instrumental  music  at  Centenary,  con- 
ducted a  string  orchestra  concert  in 
Whitney  Chapel  featuring  the  music  of 
Bach,   Mozart,   Scriabin,   and   Warlock. 


ference  at  First  Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Officers  will  be  elected  and  installed 
by  the  Rev.  Roland  L.  Luerich,  district 
superintendent. 

Following  a  worship  service  at  10  a.m. 
Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Somers  of  Plainfield,  presi- 
dent, will  give  her  annual  report  followed 
by  financial  pledges  from  the  63  churches 
of  the  district  for  the  coming  year. 
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Societies  Schedule  Joint  Dinner 


"The  Urban  Challenge"  will  be  the 
theme  April  10,  at  a  joint  dinner  meeting 
of  the  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn-Long 
Island  Church  Societies,  Hanson  Place- 
Central  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  speakers  will  be  Bishop  Newell 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vernon  Middleton, 
general  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Na- 
tional   Missions. 

Since  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Theodore  Bobilin  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Brooklyn-Long  Island  Society,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Whyman,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Brooklyn  North  District,  has 
been    serving   in    that   capacity. 


It  is  expected  that  a  new  executive 
will  be  appointed  by  Bishop  Newell  at 
annual    Conference. 

Conference  Dates 

The  dates  of  the  four  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  New  York  Area  have  been 
announced    by    Bishop    Newell. 

New  York  Conference:  April  29-May  3 
in  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Troy:   May    13-17,   Burlington,   Vt. 

New  York  East:  May  20-24,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Newark:  June  10-14,  Drew  University. 


James  Brouivcr 


Mrs.  J.  Brouwcr 


Guy  Lott,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Guy  Lott,  Jr. 


Missi< 
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issionanes  Receive  commissions 


Six  area  residents  were  among  72  new 
missionaries  commissioned  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  at 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Lott,  Jr.,  of 
Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  will  go  to  India  to  do 
educational  work.  Mrs.  Lott  is  the  former 
Mae  Wiggins  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Mr.  Lott  was  born  in  West  Virginia 
and  attended  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Paterson.  He  was 
graduated  in  1952  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree.  He  has  done  graduate  study 
at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  and  Columbia  University  in  New 
York. 

From  1952  to  1955,  he  was  a  Methodist 
missionary  teacher  at  the  Woodstock 
School  at  Mussoorie,  India.  Since  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Irvington,  N.  J.,  public 
schools  and  a  teacher  and  principal  in 
the   Wyckoff   school    system. 

A  native  of  Barth,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Lott 
spent  her  early  life  there  and  in  Pensa- 
cola. She  attended  Asbury  College,  Wil- 
more,  Ky.,  and  was  graduated  in  1952 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  religious 
education.  She  has  done  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  From  1952 
to  1955,  she  did  educational  work  with 
children  as  a  special-term  missionary  in 
India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lott  are  members  of  the 
Methodist   church    of   Hackensack,   N.    J. 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  James  M.  Brouwer  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  will  go  to  the  Belgian 
Congo    to    do    educational    work.     Mrs. 


Brouwer   is   the   former   Audrey  Mills  of 
New  Haven. 

Mr.  Brouwer  was  born  in  New  Haven 
and  attended  Yale  University.  He  was 
graduated  in  1953  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  international  relations  and 
received  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  his- 
tory   in    1955. 

For  the  academic  year  1957-58,  Mr. 
Brouwer  was  an  instructor  in  history  at 
Swarthmore   College. 

Also  born  in  New  Haven,  Mrs. 
Brouwer  attended  the  Hillhouse  High 
School  and  the  New  Haven  State  Teach- 
ers College.  She  received  the  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  education  from  the 
latter  school  in  1953.  For  three  years,  she 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  North 
Haven. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brouwer  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Lynn,  2,  and  Anne  Mills,  7  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Johnson  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will  go  to  Chile  to  do 
educational  work.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  the 
former  Jean  Williams  of  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,   Calif. 

Born  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Mr.  John- 
son attended  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  in  Elizabeth,  and  studied  four 
years  at  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange.  N.  J.  He  has  done  graduate 
study  at  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  at  Long  Beach  State 
College,   Long   Beach,  Calif. 

From  1950  to  1953,  Mr.  Johnson  was  a 
special-term  Methodist  missionary  to 
Chile,  where  he  taught  in  the  Iquique 
English   College. 


New  Horizons 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  in  Eliza- 
beth, the  Capistrano  Union  High  School 

•  A  new  worship  center  including  a  solid 
limed  oak  altar  has  been  dedicated  in 
the  church  school  assembly  room  at  the 
Center  Brunswick  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  Rev.  Howard  M.  Hills,  pastor,  made 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  anonymous 
donors  to  Hiram  F.  Sheffer,  Jr.,  church- 
school    superintendent. 

•  Bellport,  N.  Y.,  Methodists  have  started 
their  100th  anniversary  by  adopting  ex- 
tensive building  plans  which  will  pro- 
vide an  extension  to  the  church  and 
renovation  of  the  sanctuary.  Plans  also 
call  for  moving  a  house  to  provide  larger 
church-school    quarters. 

•  A  new  hearing  system  has  been  in- 
stalled  at  Stockholm,   N.   J. 

•  Denville,  N.  J.,  Methodists  plan  to  re- 
locate the  church  on  the  site  of  the 
present    parsonage. 

•  Columbia,  N.  J.,  has  added  two  rest 
rooms  and  redecorated  the  Sunday  school. 
Water   has   been  piped   into   the  kitchen. 

Benefit  Planned 

Five  Points  Mission  in  New  York  City 
will  benefit  from  a  spring  social  and 
entertainment  to  be  held  April  10,  at 
1  p.m.  at  Wanamaker's  Westchester 
Room,  Cross  County  Shopping  Center, 
Yonkers. 

The  program  will  include  dessert, 
special  entertainment,  and  a  sale  of  baked 
foods.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  spon- 
soring the  event  with  Mrs.  Theodore  F. 
Daniell  in  charge  of  the  hostess  com- 
mittee; Mrs.  Francis  A.  Holmes  and  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Daines  in  charge  of  enter- 
tainment, and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Harder 
conducting  the  food  sale  assisted  by  Mrs. 
John  M.  Grant  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Kent. 

Funds  will  be  used  to  support  the 
summer  camp  and  other  mission  activi- 
ties for  the  Protestant  children  of  the 
lower  East  Side. 

•  The  three-bedroom  parsonage  has  been 
built  in  Newcomb,  N.  Y.,  for  $15,200. 
A  rural  parish  of  only  40  families  has 
contributed  $10,400,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Johnson  Cambridge  hopes  that  well-wish- 
ing friends  will  help  pay  the  $4,800 
balance. 

A  native  of  Long  Beach,  Calif,  Mrs. 
Johnson  attended  high  school  in  San  Juan 
Capistrano  and  studied  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Stanford,  Calif.,  Drew  University, 
Madison,   N.   J.,   and    Rutgers   University. 

They    have   an    1 1 -month-old    son. 
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THE   BISHOP   WRITES 


*7%e  IPofeet  yptvitatioa  ta  7>t«utcf 

Recently  many  requests  have  come  to  the  bishop's  desk 
suggesting  that  he  issue  a  statement  on  Pope  John's 
invitation  to  unity.  Such  a  statement  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  make  for  there  is  no  common  opinion  in 
Christendom  on  this  subject.  Also,  it  must  be  noted 
that  no  individual,  whether  minister,  layman,  or  bishop 
has  the  right  to  speak  for  The  Methodist  Church. 
Therefore,  even  though  your  bishop  is  the  chairman  of 
the    Commission    on    Church    Union    of    The    Methodist 

Church,  that  Commission  is  not  involved  in  the  following  observations  which 

are  purely  personal: 

From   Protestant  Pens 

It  has  been  interesting  to  study  the  many  statements  which  have  emanated 
from  Protestant  pens,  lips,  and  typewriters,  some  of  which  have  been  profound, 
some  inane,  and  some  discourteous.  They  have  varied  from  conditional  approba- 
tion to  complete  condemnation,  and  they  have  characterized  the  Pope's  sug- 
gestion with  a  variety  of  adjectives  ranging  from  intriguing  and  suggestive 
to  arrogant  and  unwarranted.  Once  more  we  have  experienced  an  outbreak  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  Protestant  ministers'  occupational  disease,  "the  propulsive 
craving  for  rushing  into  print."  So,  regretful  of  the  inadequacy  of  some  of 
these  statements  and  grateful  for  the  wisdom  of  others,  the  following  sugges- 
tions, also  inadequate,  are  set  forth  for  consideration: 

The  promulgation  of  the  gospel  is  confronted  in  our  age  by  a  frightful 
new  force  determined  to  destroy  the  Church,  and  threatening  the  very 
freedom  of  religious  thought  and  action  in  large  areas  of  the  world. 

For  Christendom  to  permit  its  divisions  to  be  separated  further  by 
hostility  and  enmity  and  suspicion  in  such  an  hour  is  unthinkable. 

A   Need   for   Unity 

There    is    a    need    for    unity    of   purpose    and    action    and    for    unity    of 
harmonious  relationship  which  could  be  achieved  without  corporate  union. 
It  is  impossible  for  separated  and  diverse  bodies  to  attain  understanding  or 
to   consider    initial    proposals    without    communication. 

The  issuance  of  the  invitation  to  unity  by  the  Pope  is  disturbing  to  many 
Protestants.  It  might  not  only  have  been  disturbing  to  Roman  Catholics  had 
it  been  issued  by  world  Protestantism,  but  history  leads  us  to  surmise  that  in 
such  circumstance  it  might  have  been  unanswered.  Protestantism  should  not 
belittle  its  greatness  by  refusing  to  give  consideration  to  the  proposal. 

The  invitation  is  presently  not  before  the  Protestant  world  in  a  form  per- 
mitting intensive  study  nor  can  the  question  of  its  consideration  be  answered 
until  it  is  so  set  forth. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  propagates  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  it  conceives 
it.  Since  the  Reformation,  Protestantism  has  propagated  the  gospel  of  Christ 
through  its  denominations  and  communions  according  to  its  conception.  Hut 
who  shall  say  it  is  not  the  same  gospel?  Should  the  fact  that  organic  union 
is  not  possible  keep  us  from  initiating  and  perhaps  some  day  bringing  to 
fulfillment  unitive  purposes  and  practices? 

Pathways  to   Peace 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ — shall  schism  or  ritualism  or 
evangelical  fervor  or  formalism  or  enmity  or  denominationalism  or  goverance? 
Nay,  even  in  all  these  things  we  may  be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him 
who  redeemed  us. 

Therefore,  let  us  go  on  to  unitive  discussions  not  invalidating  our  Protestant 
heritage  or  surrendering  our  historic  positions.  Let  us  give  prayerful  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  deeper  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation 
lest  by  our  obstinancy  we  condemn  the  hope  for  which  Christ  died. 

Surely  there  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  of  whom  there  are  millions  both  in  Catholicism  and  in  Protestant- 
ism, if  with  grace  in  their  hearts  they  prayerfully  and  respectfully  seek  unitive 
pathways  to  understanding  and  to  peace. 


Edwin   P.   Admins 

Dr.  Adkins  Directs  TV 
Educational  Series 

Fourteen  Methodist  church-related  col- 
leges and  universities  are  among  more 
than  250  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
participating  in  Continental  Classroom, 
the  Atomic  Age  Physics  course  for  col- 
lege credit  being  televised  daily  from 
6:30  to  7  a.m.  over  the  NHC  nadon- 
vvide  network. 

The  idea  for  Continental  Classroom 
originated  with  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  Financial 
backing  was  provided  by  the  fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and   six   industries. 

The  national  coordinator  is  Dr.  Edwin 
P.  Adkins,  on  leave  of  absence  as  director 
of  education  at  the  State  University  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  in  Albany,  N.   Y. 

New  Faces — New  Places 

New   York    Conference 

The  Rev.  Paul  Daniell  to  Yonkers, 
Church  of  Our  Saviour  and  Memorial; 
the   Rev.  Lester  Finley   to   Stone   Ridge. 

Troy  Conference 

The  Rev.  Darrell  L.  Bays  to  Delanson 
and  Burtonville;  the  Rev.  Donald  R. 
Northrup  to  Galway  and  Northhampton; 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Kishpaugh  to  Ames  and 
Sprout  Brook;  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Saum 
to  Broadalbin;  the  Rev.  Richard  Wallace 
to  supply  Milton;  Robert  Flower,  lay 
speaker,  to  supply  West  Chazy  and  East 
Beekmantown. 

Newark    Conference 
The    Rev.    Arthur   G.    Barton    to   Mid- 
land  Park;  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Post,  Jr., 
to  Leonia. 

New  York   East  Conference 
The    Rev.    William    Rogers    to    supply 
East  Berlin:   the  Rev.  Richard  L.  Wilson 
to  Rocky  Hill. 
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Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
treats  its  150,000th  patient  to  an  ice  cream 
cone.  "I  almost  hate  to  leave,"  7-year- 
old  Charles  Carlos  tells  Nurse  Nell 
Colquitt.  The  65-year-old  hospital  is 
engaged   in    a    major    buildnig    program. 


The  Rev.  Raymond  Harrison,  Jr.,  is  direc- 
tor of  public  relations  at  Drew  succeeding 
Richard    Morgan,    Union    Building    head. 

Staff  Changes  at  Drew 

Richard  C.  Morgan,  assistant  to  the 
president  for  publk  relations  at  Drew 
University,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  university's  $685,000  union  building. 
His  successor  in  the  publk  relations  post 
is  the  Rev.  Raymond  Harrison,  Jr., 
former  pastor  of  the  Bishop  Janes  Church 
in   Basking  Ridge,  N.   J. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  graduate  of  Drew's 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  was  a  newspaper 
reporter  before  joining  the  university 
staff  in    1947. 

In   Memoriam 

New  Yorli  East  Conference 

The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Bennett  died 
December  27,   1958. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Bickford  died  Decem- 
ber  13,   1958. 

New  Yoi\  Conference 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Cordner,  chap- 
lain at  Toledo  State  Hospital,  died  De- 
cember 26,  1958. 


The  heaviest  baby  in  the  65-year  his- 
tory of  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  is  Jane  Knoerzer  of  Wood- 
haven.  The  "heavyweight  queen" 
weighed  in  at   12  pounds,  7  ounces. 

The  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Thurston  of 
Trinity  Church,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  New  Jersey. 

Two  Staten  Island  churches  are  spon- 
soring a  production  of,  Were  You  There? 
a  drama  with  musical  background  deal- 
ing with  the  Crucifixion.  It  will  be 
given  March  23  at  8:30  p.m.,  by  the 
Pilgrim  Players  at  Bethel  Church  under 
the    co-sponsorship    of    St.    Paul's 

John  Wirt,  prominent  New  York  Con- 
ference layman  and  member  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  will  teach  a  course  in 
philanthropy  at  the  summer  term  of  the 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 
It  will  deal  with  the  source  and  direction 
of  private  and  public  benevolence  in  the 
United    States. 

Drew's  News;  Works  by  19th-and-20th 
century  masters  have  been  loaned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Westcott  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Koven  for  the  uni- 
versity's Third  Annual  Art  Exhibit  in 
the  new  $685,000  center.  The  exhibit 
will  continue  through  March  20,  and  is 
open  Mondays  through  Fridays  from  1 
to  9  p.m.,  and  Sundays  from  2  to  5 
p.m. 

Dr.  Stanley  R.  Hopper,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  gave  the  A.  J.  Jarrell 
Lectures  at  Emory  University  on  the 
subject,  The  Death  and  Rebirth  of 
Theology. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibit  and  Pro- 
gram of  the  Kingsbridge  Historical  So- 
ciety was  held  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
New  York  City.  The  Rev.  William  A. 
Tieck,  pastor,  is  president  of  the  so- 
ciety and  author  of  the  booklet, 
God's  House  and  the  Old  Kingsbridge 
Road. 

One  of  the  displays  at  a  missionary 
rally  at  Grace  Church,  Lindenhurst, 
N.  Y.,  was  a  murderous  knife  .-arrled  by 
men  of  the  Basala  Mpasu  tribe  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Other  exhibits  included 
drums,  pipes,  clothing,  and  cooking  uten- 
sils. 

Victor  McNelly,  17-year-old  son  of  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  McNelly  of  Tenafly, 
N.  J.,  had  a  red-letter  week  recently.  He 
won  a  place  in  the  New  Jersey  Regional 
High  School  band  with  his  sousaphone, 
had  an   essay   accepted   for   a   nationwide 


anthology,  appeared  in  a  pictorial  story 
in  the  magazine  Twelve/Fifteen  as  a 
typical   "P.   K." 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Methodists  have 
opened  their  church  doors  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
destroyed  by  fire.  Even  the  minister  has 
been  given  office  quarters. 

The  Rev.  Karl  Quimby,  former  Board 
of  Missions  executive  now  with  the 
American  Bible  Society,  tells  us  that  a 
Methodist  Good  Will  Tour  to  Bible 
lands  and  Europe  is  being  planned  from 
July  23  to  September  1.  The  Southern 
Illinois  Conference  is  planning  the  tour 
under  Dr.  Quimby's  direction. 

Question  for  preachers;  Ever  discover 
what  a  sermon  sounds  like  to  a  12-year- 
old?  Requirements  for  members  of 
several  New  York  East  Conference  con- 
firmation classes  Include  turning  in  an 
outline  of  the  sermon  for  six  weeks.  It 
has  been  tried  by  the  Rev.  Earl  Heck 
and  the  Rev.  John  Russell.  The  Rev. 
George  Teague  plans  to  do  it  this  year. 

The  Rrverview  Baptist  Church  choir 
and  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Sutton  were  in  charge 
of  the  annual  Ash  Wednesday  service  at 
Coeyman's  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  In  which 
Dormansville  Methodists  also  participated. 

There  was  something  special  about  two 
new  Eagle  Scouts  at  Scotia  (N.  Y.) 
Church  who  received  their  badges  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  a  father  and 
son:  Scout  Master  Harry  Shnrbaugh  and 
his  son,  Harry,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Church's  troop. 

Antique  Chinese  tiles  found  in  the  par- 
sonage cellar  at  Bishop  Janes  Church  in 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  were  sold  to  a 
New  York  art  dealer  for  $50  which 
went  into  a  fund  being  raised  to  restore 
the  church's  stained  glass  windows. 

Bishop  Newell  preached  March  3,  at 
Lycoming  College,  Wilfiamsport,  Pa.,  on 
This  Additive  Age. 

A  feature  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Tenafly  (N.  J.)  Church  will  be  the 
confirmation  of  a  membership  class  which 
includes  the  granddaughter  of  two  of 
the  church's  charter  members.  Bishop 
Newell   will   speak. 

The  Burnt  Hills  (N.  Y.)  Church  is  in 
me  midst  of  a  two-month  observance 
of  its  75th  anniversary.  District  Super- 
intendent C.  Walter  Kessler  will  con- 
secrate the  new  parsonage  March  15, 
and  Bishop  Newell  will  preside  at 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  a  new 
wing  for   the   sanctuary   April    12. 


Family  Problems  Probed 

Four  meetings  were  held  in  the  New 
York  Methodist  Conference  to  discuss 
problems  of  family  life  and  their  solu- 
tion. 

Delegates  who  attended  the  National 
Family   Life   Conference  in   Chicago   last 


October  served   as  panel   members. 

The  conferences  were  held  at  the 
Clinton  Avenue  Church,  Kingston;  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Hartsdale;  Millbrook, 
N.  Y.,  Federated  Church;  and  Ellen- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

The  programs  were  planned  by  the 
Rev.  Herman  L.  Kuster  of  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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WEEKLY  MEDITATIONS  BY  MINISTERS 
ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


MARCH  29 

This  Jesus  God  raised  up,  and 
of  that  we  all  are  witnesses. 
—Acts  2:32 

Tj^HE  WORDS  of  the  angel,  "He  is 
^-^not  here;  for  he  has  risen," 
echoed  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  Peter 
spoke  to  the  multitudes  gathered 
about  them.  Then  the  full  impact  of 
Easter  morn,  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
alive,  broke  over  the  crowd  when 
Peter  proclaimed: 

"This  Jesus  God  raised  up,  and  of 
that  we  all  are  witnesses." 

J.  B.  Phillips,  in  his  modern  trans- 
lation of  this  verse,  reads  it:  "Christ 
is  the  Man  Jesus,  Whom  God  raised 
up — a  fact  of  which  all  of  us  are  eye- 
witnesses!" 

The  disciples  could  testify  from 
personal  experience  that  the  grave 
did  not  hold  Christ.  When  they  went 
to  the  tomb,  he  was  not  there.  They 
saw  and  talked  with  him  in  the  upper 
room,  walking  among  the  dead,  and 
beside  the  sea. 

"We  have  seen  him  and  heard  him 
speak.  He  is  not  dead,  but  is  alive." 
How  wonderful  it  is  to  have  such  an 
eyewitness  testimony. 

They  were  also  witnesses  for  what 
the  risen  Christ  meant  to  them:  "We 
know  he  lives  and  promises  that 
the  grave  will  not  hold  those  who 
believe  in  him  and  live  by  faith  in 
him.  He  is  our  Lord  and  our  Christ, 
and  in  him  we  are  alive  forever- 
more." 

As  God  raised  Christ,  so  may  we 
be  raised  up.  Every  Christian  can 
experience  an  Easter  morn.  In  him 
we  have  assurance  that  when  we 
leave  these  bodies  behind  at  the 
doorway  called  death,  life  goes  on 
in  the  place  he  has  prepared  for 
us.  Having  placed  our  hands  in  his 
to  lead  us  through  this  life,  we 
know  he  will  always  be  with  us;  of 
that  we  can  be  sure. 

Yes,  on  Easter  morn  was  written 
the  song  of  triumph  which  has  been 
sung  through  the  years  and  is  our 
exultant  proclamation  today:  "I 
know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and 
because  he  lives,  I,  too,  shall  live." 

Prayer:  Eternal  Father,  we  rejoice 
in  thy  love  which,  through  the  risen 
Christ,  doth  save  us.  Enable  us  to  be 
faithful  in  our  witness  that  we  may 
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experience  the  blessings  of  Easter 
and  know  everlasting  life  in  Christ. 
Amen. 

— Charles  L.  Middlebrooks,  Jr. 

APRIL  5 

Moreover  as  for  me,  far  be  it 
from  me  that  I  should  sin 
against  the  Lord  by  ceasing  to 
pray  for  you;  and  I  will  in- 
struct you  in  the  good  and  the 
right  way. — I  Samuel   12:23 

/)  I  HAT  MAN'S  off  my  prayer  list," 
^-'said  a  man  to  his  neighbor  as 
they  talked  about  a  mutual  friend. 
"His  sins  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  pray  for  him  any  more. 
He's  on  his  own  and  I'm  no  longer 
responsible!" 

Samuel  did  his  best  to  guide  his 
people  aright.  He  reproved  them  for 
their  ingratitude  and  warned  them 
that  if  they  did  not  obey  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  God's  voice  would  be 
against  them  as  it  was  against  their 
fathers. 

Samuel's  constant  prayer  to  God 
was  for  their  guidance.  He  had 
known  the  power  of  prayer.  It  had 
been  the  dominating  influence  in  his 
life.  It  had  been  at  the  foundation  of 
his  victories  for  his  people. 

In  spite  of  their  sins  he  could  not 
release  himself  from  his  God-given 
responsibility  to  pray  for  them. 

How  many  of  us  have  prayed  for 
our  friends  and  declared  that  we 
would  do  all  we  could  to  lead  them 
aright?  But  when  they  have  rebuffed 
us  by  their  indifference  and  their 
sinning  we  are  inclined  to  drop  them 
from  our  prayer  list  saying  we  have 
no   more   responsibility   for   them. 

When  the  people  returned  to 
Samuel  they  said,  "Pray  for  your 
servants  to  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
we  may  not  die."  Samuel  said,  "Fear 
not;  you  have  done  all  this  evil,  yet 
do  not  turn  aside  from  following  the 
Lord  .  .  .  for  the  Lord  will  not  cast 
away  his  people  for  his  great  name's 
sake,  because  it  has  pleased  the  Lord 
to  make  you  a  people  for  himself." 

And  here  is  where  Samuel's  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  might  have 
ceased,  but  it  did  not.  He  said  to 
them,  "Far  be  it  from  me  that  I 
should  sin  against  the  Lord  by  ceas- 
ing to  pray  for  you."  How  many 
times  we  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  by  ceasing  our  prayers  for  our 
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fellow  men  even  though  they  are 
deep  in  sin.  No  man  can  release 
himself  from  his  responsibility  to 
God  in  behalf  of  others. 

grayer:  Our  Father,  keep  us  humble 
and  true  and  useful.  May  we  not 
exclude  others  from  our  prayers  be- 
cause of  their  sinful  actions.  Help  us 
to  avoid  the  sin  of  ceasing  to  pray 
for  them.  Amen. 

— Ralph    E.    Tidmarsh* 

APRIL  12 

Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve 
him  faithfully  with  all  your 
heart;  jor  consider  what  great 
things  he  has  done  jor  you. — 
I  Samuel  12:24 

«S5)  AMUEL  the  prophet,  now  old, 
fy*'  had  given  Israel  her  first  king, 
Saul,  ending  the  long  reign  of  proph- 
ets. In  his  retirement  speech,  Samuel 
vindicates  his  function  as  a  prophet 
before  all  the  people.  He  appeals  to 
them  to  hold  fast  in  their  solemn 
covenant  with  the  Lord  and  warns 
them  not  to  turn  aside  in  a  pursuit  of 
vain  things. 

Then  comes  the  stirring  challenge: 
"Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him 
faithfully  with  all  your  heart;  for 
consider  what  great  things  he  has 
done  for  you." 

Has  this  ancient  challenge  given  by 
Samuel  any  relevant  suggestion  for 
modern  living? 

For  one  thing — the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  still  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
To  know  and  love  God  is  the  first 
goal  of  psychic  as  well  as  spiritual 
health.  Life  centering  upon  self  in- 
evitably goes  to  pieces  with  time. 
Life  centering  upon  God  and  God's 
children  pulls  our  personalities  to- 
gether. Love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor  is  a  law  of  life,  basic  to  the 
well-being  of  every  mortal. 

"With  all  your  heart"  was  an  an- 
cient way  of  saying  "with  your  total 
life."  Is  there  any  better  way  to  se- 
cure happiness?  I  once  read  of  a  doc- 
tor who  said  if  he  ever  faced  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown  he  would  close  his 
office  and  find  someone  in  need.  Then 
he  would  give  himself  with  his  whole 
heart  to  helping  that  one.  Thus  his 
mind   and  body  would  be  restored. 

Again,  life  is  saved  for  all  of  us 
by  a  "remembering  gratitude,"  for 
none  of  us  is  self-made.  All  have 
been  ministered  unto  by  countless 
numbers  of  people. 

So  loving  the  Lord  and  serving 
him  faithfully  with  all  our  hearts  is 
still   our   health   and   our   salvation. 

grayer:  O  God,  we  thank  thee  for 
the  fulfillment  which  pours  into  our 
lives  as  we  make  response  to  thy 
love.  And  we  are  grateful  that  it  is 
in  losing  ourselves  in  loving  service 


that  we  truly  find  ourselves.  Teach 
us     that     divine     dependence     that 
makes   us   truly   independent   of   all 
that  is  mediocre  and  trivial.  Amen. 
— Truman  W.  Potter 

APRIL  19 

And  Samuel  said,  "Has  the 
Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord? 
Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams." — I  Samuel  15: 
22 

|P]  URING  World  War  II  it  was 
(~+^  often  my  assignment  to  be 
bugler  with  a  firing  squad  at  military 
funerals.  The  West  Point  appearance 
and  precision  of  this  squad,  with  its 
solemnity,  sincerity,  and  dignity 
was  most  impressive.  However,  it 
was  a  shocking  experience  to  hear 
the  men's  mocking  comments  the 
moment  they  left  the  burial  scene. 

The  temptation  to  worship  and 
honor  God  with  superficial  words 
and  expressions  is  as  ancient  as  the 
history  of  man.  Samuel,  in  this 
prophetic  moment,  comes  forth  with 
the  challenge  to  rise  above  the  su- 
perficial and  to  worship  God  truly 
with  the  dedication  of  our  lives. 

Jesus  reminded  us  that  sincerity 
of  spirit  is  the  only  true  doorway  to 
oneness  with  God.  His  message  de- 
clares repeatedly  that  the  external 
piety  of  pharisaism  was  an  empty 
experience.  Jesus  felt  compassion 
for  the  sinner  who  sincerely  beat 
upon  his  breast  and  cried:  "God  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  At  the 
same  time  the  shallow  prayer  of  a 
satisfied  publican  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 

Sometimes  we  say  our  prayers, 
but  do  not  truly  pray.  Too  often  we 
pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come"  without 
the  honest  expectation  of  such  a 
kingdom.  Often  we  sing  "Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow"  as  we 
present  our  gifts  to  our  church, 
but  deep  in  our  hearts  we  give 
with  a  grudging  spirit. 

Again  and  again  we  must  examine 
the  sincerity  and  depth  of  our  re- 
ligious experiences  to  know  that  our 
worship  is  truly  to  the  glory  of  God. 

grayer:  Almighty  God,  grant  unto 
us  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  search 
our  hearts  as  we  worship  thee,  that 
we  shall  not  allow  superficial  ob- 
servances to  deny  us  deeper  religious 
experiences.  May  our  lives  be  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  dedication.  Amen. 
— Earl  K.  Hanna 


APRIL  26 


Mr.    Tidmarsh   submitted  this  lesson  before  his 
death  last  January. 


But  the  Lord  said  to  Sam- 
uel, "Do  not  look  on  his  ap- 
pearance or  on  the  height  of 
his  stature,  because  1  have  re- 
jected him;  for  the  Lord  sees 
not  as  man  sees;  man  looks  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart." 
—I  Samuel  16:7 


ItJ  ALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
^li-V  made  this  poetic  observation 
of  life: 

There   are   two   laws  discrete 

Not  reconciled, 

Law  for  man,  and  law  for  thing; 

The  last  builds  town  and  fleet, 

But  it  runs  wild, 

And  doth  the  man  unking. 

Yes,  there  are  two  laws  at  work  in 
our  world.  One  law  is  for  man — 
God's  standards  of  light  and  truth 
by  which  a  man  may  achieve  spirit- 
ual maturity.  And  there  is  another 
law  which  governs  the  natural  and 
animal  world.  The  application  of 
this  law  enables  man  to  build  li- 
braries, schools,  hospitals,  homes, 
and  churches.  It  also  helps  him  to 
create  material  prosperity,  totalitar- 
ian states,  and  the  destructive  im- 
plements of  warfare. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  "law  for  thing"  has  come 
to  govern  human  life.  Long  ago,  God 
revealed  this  moral  discernment  to 
the  prophet  Samuel:  "Man  is  ob- 
sessed with  the  outward  appearances 
of  his  life."  How  true!  We  measure 
success  by  the  attainment  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  which  means 
money  in  the  bank,  a  fine  home  with 
matching  automobile,  and  an  influ- 
ential social  position.  Technological 
and  scientific  progress  govern  in- 
ternational relations.  We  believe 
that  the  nation  with  the  most  deadly 
weapons,  best  economic  stability, 
and  foremost  scientific  feats  con- 
trols world  affairs. 

But  outward  appearances  are  de- 
ceiving. Within  the  modern  ranch- 
type  home  there  are  many  more 
frazzled  nerves  and  neurotic  dispo- 
sitions than  we  dream  exist. 

World  peace  based  on  the  fear  of 
who  will  explode  the  big  bomb  first 
is  a  precarious  thing.  Our  preoccu- 
pation with  things  has  created  a  life 
of  material  comfort  and  outward 
splendor.  Yet  we  lack  the  ability  to 
control  ourselves  and  our  world  to 
any  degree. 

God  is  not  the  least  bit  awed  by 
our  material  progress.  God  looks  at 
the  man  inside;  he  is  not  concerned 
with  what  a  man  possesses.  He 
judges  a  man  by  what  he  is,  or 
what  he  has  failed  to  become.  Is  he 
pure  of  heart?  Does  he  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  Kingdom?  Is  he  as 
merciful  and  loving  as  the  nature 
of  God?  Is  he  Christlike?  If  that 
man  is  all  of  this,  then  he  is  God's 
man.  God  can  use  him  and  com- 
municate with  him.  He  is  welcomed 
into  the  best  reward — eternal  fellow- 
ship with  God. 

■}jJrauer:  Our  Father,  we  would  be 
ambitious  for  thy  Kingdom  and  live 
for  thy  approval.  Let  our  lives  be 
centered  in  thee.  Amen. 

— Frank  R.  Snavely 
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Barnabas  takes 
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at 

New 
Books 


/\NT  extraordinarily  beautiful  book 
has  reached  my  desk. 

Before  World  War  II,  British  pub- 
lishers Wm.  Collins  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
decided  eventually  to  produce  a  New 
Testament  as  perfect  as  possible  in  de- 
sign and  illustration,  while  still  easy  to 
read  and  handle. 

The  project  began  in  earnest  in  1948 
and  now  we  have  this  special  Author- 
ized Version  of  The  New  Testament, 
known  as  The  Verona  Testament  (Col- 
lins, $15  regular  edition,  $50  de  luxe). 

It  was  designed  by  the  distinguished 
typographer,  Dr.  Hans  Mardersteig, 
and  printed  at  his  plant  in  Verona, 
Italy.  The  illustrations  are  reproduc- 
tions of  the  medieval  miniatures  in  the 
15th  century  Ties  Riches  Hemes  du 
Due  de  Berry,  generally  regarded  as 
the  second  most  valuable  book  in  the 
world  and  kept  at  the  Musee  Conde  at 
Chantilly,  France.  The  French  firm  of 
Draeger  Freres  did  the  color  printing. 
Binding  was  done  in  the  Netherlands, 
by  Van  Rijmenam  of  the  Hague. 

Is  this  international  work  the  most 
perfect  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
ever  produced?  That's  hard  to  an- 
swer. But  it  certainly  is  one  that  gives 
a  rare  pleasure  to  the  reader  who 
appreciates  fine  bookmaking. 

April  12-18  is  National  Library 
Week.  And  if,  by  chance,  you  still 
think  of  a  public  library  as  a  shadowy 
place  smelling  of  wet  umbrellas  and 
peopled  with  librarians  always  saying, 
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"Hush,"  you'd  better  drop  in  on  your 
local  library  and  be  surprised. 

You're  likely  to  find  it  has  kept  up 
with  the  times  as  well  as  you  and  I — 
perhaps  better.  The  average  library 
today  has  easy  chairs  in  cheerful  read- 
ing rooms,  story  hours  for  the  young- 
sters, phonograph  records  and  art  works 
for  loan,  and,  of  course,  up-to-date  re- 
search facilities  surpassing  the  home 
libraries  of  even  the  very  rich.  Libra- 
rians talk  in  normal  tones,  too,  these 
days,  and  seem  pleased  rather  than 
peeved  when  you  ask  them  a  question. 

The  library  in  our  town  is  happily 
situated  in  the  shopping  area  and  it 
has  always  been  a  part  of  our  family's 
life.  I  find  it  an  ideal  place  to  look  up 
a  fact,  catch  up  on  new  books,  or  just 
sit  and  read  magazines  we  don't  get  at 
home.  Mrs.  Barnabas,  of  course,  makes 
her  own  book  selections  every  few  days. 
Bonnie  now  has  graduated  to  the  adult 
area  and  particularly  enjoys  the  phono- 
graph records  she  can  borrow.  But 
Tommy  still  finds  his  favorite  science 
books  in  the  children's  room — which 
is  so  attractive  I've  seen  many  adults 
wander  in  and  out.  I  recommend  a  visit 
to  your  favorite  library  soon.  Or  if  it 
isn't  convenient  for  you  to  get  to  the 
library,  it  may  come  to  your  neighbor- 
hood in  the  form  of  a  bookmobile.  To 
find  out  takes  only  a  phone  call  to  the 
library.   [See  page  18.] 


The  boredom  and  loneliness  of 
modern  man  are  forming  a  phenome- 
non as  demonic  as  the  gods  of  the  an- 
cients or  the  evil  spirits  exorcised  by 
Christ,  says  Paul  Elmen  in  The  Res- 
toration of  Meaning  to  Contemporary 
Life  (Doubleday,  $3.95). 

Dr.  Elmen,  curate  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Evanston,  111., 
teaches  historical  theology  at  Seabury- 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  His 
book  is  not  pleasant  reading.  But  it  is 
a  penetrating  analysis  that  uses  ex- 
amples from  contemporary  literature 
to  follow  man  to  the  depths  of  horror 
to  which  his  soul  can  sink.  Then  he 
traces  the  soul's  painful  climb  to  the 
realization  of  our  need  for  God — and 
the  conclusion  that  "we  can  have,  even 
on  this  unpromising  planet,  a  fore- 
taste of  that  heaven  where,  his  glory 
contemplating,  we  shall  never  have  our 
fill." 

A  man  I'd  like  to  meet  is  Bob  Briscoe, 
the  first  Jewish  lord  mayor  of  Dublin. 
Not  only  because  his  bravery  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  Ireland's  struggle  for 
independence  would  make  most  cloak- 
and-dagger  stories  look  pale,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  with  wisdom,  humor, 
and  tenderness.  For  the  Life  of  Me  by 
Robert  Briscoe  with  Alden  Hatch 
(Little,  Brown,  $5)  is  his  story.  Told 
with  a  genuine  Irish  lilt  and  a  flair  for 


A  visitor  to  the  Chicago  Public  Library  ta\es  an  absorbed  loo\  at 

old  and  new  calendars.  Going  far  beyond  mere  boo\  lending,  many  libraries 

today  offer  a  busy  schedule  of  films,  concerts,  tal\s,  special  exhibits. 


Gardening  and  Nature  Study 


PROVIDE  HOURS  OF  OUTDOOR  FUN 
FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


The  Ford  1959  Almanac 
And  Gardener's  Guide 

This  useful  almanac  will  appeal  to 
all  gardeners,  farmers,  and  home- 
makers  as  it  reveals  what  Science, 
Man,  and  Nature  can  do  together. 
Every  page  is  filled  with  exciting 
news,  helpful  hints,  and  colorful  il- 
lustrations that  will  show  you  how 
to  save  time,  do  work  easier,  and 
make  more  profit  as  a  farmer  or 
gardener.  Almanac  includes  an 
amazingly  accurate  long  range 
weather  forecast. 
(SS)     postpaid,    $1.95 

Rockwell's  Complete 
Book  of  Roses 

By  Fred  Rockwell  and  Esther 
Grayson.  A  new  book  on  roses  and 
their  special  care.  Part  I  deals  with 
rose  history  and  discusses  classes 
and  types  of  modern  roses.  Part  II 
presents  information  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  soil  for  planting,  feeding  and 
watering  roses.  Part  III  discusses 
the  many  varieties  of  roses  that  are 
now  available.  This  is  a  must  for 
enthusiastic  rose  gardeners.  Book 
contains  34  color  illustrations  and  84 
halftones.  Indexed. 
(DD)   postpaid,  $5.95 

The  Guide 
To  Garden  Flowers 

By  Norman  Taylor.  A  compact 
volume  limited  to  the  identification 
and  culture  of  the  flowers  you  can 
grow  in  your  own  garden.  The  text 
includes  412  different  species,  listed 
under  families  and  related  groups, 
identified  both  by  their  common  and 
Latin  names.  Gives  color,  height, 
habits,  flowering  dates,  care  and 
growing  requirements  of  each  one 
listed. 
(HM)     postpaid,    $4.95 


A  Field  Guide 
To  Rocks  and  Minerals 

By  Frederick  H.  Pough.  This  is  a 
book  that  can  be  used  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  is  complete  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  amateur 
and  even  assist  the  professional.  For 
the  serious  naturalist  who  has  not 
been  trained  in  mineralogy,  this 
book  will  open  up  a  whole  new  area 
for  observation  and  study.  Almost 
every  mineral  which  the  non-special- 
ist is  likely  to  encounter  is  described. 
Includes  262  photographs  and  a  glos- 
sary of  geological  terms. 
(HM)     postpaid,   $3.95 

A  Field  Guide 
To  Trees   and   Shrubs 

By  George  A.  Petrides.  A  handy 
volume  containing  field  marks  of  all 
trees,  shrubs,  woody  vines  growing 
wild  in  northeastern  and  north-cen- 
tral U.S.  and  southeastern  and 
south-central  Canada.  There  are  645 
species  illustrated,  and  12  pages  of 
tree  silhouettes.  Although  the  book 
is  thorough  enough  for  the  most  de- 
manding student  or  professional 
biologist,  the  author  has  avoided  use 
of  difficult  terminology. 
(HM)  postpaid,   $3.95 

A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 

By  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  Here  is 
a  new  kind  of  bird  guide  that  em- 
phasizes the  characteristics  of  birds 
when  seen  at  a  distance.  Peterson's 
famous  system  is  based  on  pattern 
drawings,  field  marks,  and  compari- 
sons between  species.  This  book  is  a 
winner  of  the  Brewster  Medal,  the 
highest  award  in  the  field  of  orni- 
thology. Includes  1000  illustrations, 
500  in  color. 
(HM)    postpaid,  $3.95 


Order  Your  Complete  Book  Catalog  Today 

Check  the  appropriate  square  in  the  coupon  below  for 
your  Free  copy  of  the  Book  Catalog.  More  than  2000 
books  are  described  in  this  60  page  catalog — books  for 
children,  young  people  and  adults. 


Order  jrom  Dept.  SP,  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Baltimore    3  •  Chicago    11  •  Cincinnati    2  •  Dallas    1 

Detroit   1  •  Kansas   City  6  •  Nashville   2  •  New   York    11 

Pittsburgh    30  •  Portland    5  •  Richmond    16  •  San    Francisco    2 


Please  send,  postpaid,  the  books  checked  belov 


□  The  Ford  1959  Almanac  and 
Gardener's  Guide 

□  Rockwell's  Complete  Book 
of  Roses  

□  The  Guide  to  Garden   Flowers 

□  Payment  enclosed 

SEND  TO:  

Street:   . 

City:  


$1.95 

$5.95 

$4.95 


□  A  Field  Guide  to  Rocks 
and   Minerals  

n  A  Field  Guide  to  Trees 
and  Shrubs 

□  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
n  Book  Catalog  

□  Charge  to  my  account 


$3.95 

$3.95 

$3.95 

Free 


(     )   State: 


Add   state   sales   tax   where   it  apiilies. 


From:  A  Field 
Guide  to  the 
Birds 


Shop   at   our 
COKESBURY    BOOK   STORES 

in    these    cities : 

Atlanta,    72    Broad    St.,    N.W. 

Boston,    577    Boylston    St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

Nashville,    417    Church   St. 
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anecdote,    here    is    exciting    adventure. 

Here,  too,  is  history  told  by  a  man 
who  has  lived  it.  Bob  Briscoe's  first 
assignment  was  with  Fianna  Eireann, 
the  youth  organization  that  trained 
boys  for  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 
Later  he  went  to  Germany  as  the  noto- 
rious "Captain  Swift"  to  initiate  one  of 
the  most  amazing  gun-running  opera- 
tions of  modern  times.  After  the  civil 
war,  he  became  one  of  the  men  who, 
with  Eamon  de  Valera,  established  free 
government  in  Ireland.  Active  from  the 
first  in  Zionism,  he  taught  IRA  guer- 
rilla tactics  to  the  militant  Zionist 
movement  Irgun,  and  pioneered  in 
raising  money  for  the  "coffin  ships" 
that  smuggled  thousands  of  Jews  into 
Palestine  as  the  shadow  of  fascism 
raced  over  Europe. 

Here,  also,  is  the  love  story  of  Bob 
and  his  beautiful  wife,  Lilly,  who 
traveled  with  him  on  some  of  his  most 
dangerous  missions,  with  strategic  mes- 
sages hidden  in  the  baby's  diapers.  I'd 
like  to  know  her,  too. 

The  Proud  Possessors  (Random 
House,  $5.95)  is  a  striking  literary 
portrait  gallery  of  the  extraordinary 
men  and  women  who  have  amassed 
America's  great  art  collections. 

In  vigorous  strokes  Aline  B. 
Saarinen  catches  the  personalities  of 
beautiful  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  who 
brought  the  work  of  the  great  19th- 
century  French  painters  to  Chicago  be- 
fore they  were  discovered  by  the  East- 
ern social  set;  }.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who 
dominated  the  art  world  as  he  did  in- 
dustry; Isabella  Stewart  Gardner,  who 
loved  to  shock  Boston  society;  Andrew 
Mellon,  who  decided  the  U.S.  needed  a 
national  art  gallery  and  presented  it 
with  one,  and  many  other  equally  in- 
dividual, intensely  human  Americans. 

Mrs.  Saarinen  is  an  art  critic  for  The 
New  Yor1{  Times,  but  you  don't  have 
to  be  an  expert  to  enjoy  her  fascinating 
book.  All  that's  required  is  a  genuine 
interest  in  people.      • 

One  slip  can  muddy  a  man's  claim 
to  fame — and  right  here  I'm  thinking 
of  Col.  John  H.  Chivington.  He  is 
most  remembered  because  in  1864  his 
command  slaughtered  friendly  Indians 
at  Sand  Creek,  in  Colorado.  Cynical 
chroniclers  never  fail  to  couple  that 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  been  "pre- 
siding elder"  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
District  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  But  The  Confederate  Invasion 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  1861- 
1862  (Westernlore  Press,  $7.50)  by 
Robert  Lee  Kerby  reveals  what  few 
know:  Chivington,  by  an  audacious 
flanking  attack,  routed  the  invaders  at 
Glorieta  Pass  and  started  them  back  to 
Texas. 

It  was  a  pivotal  engagement.  The 
Confederates  were  bent  on  nothing 
less  than   taking  over   the   Southwest, 


Books 
to  Spur    (^^ 
Your  Mind 


What  is  Christianity's  role  in  this  fast-shifting  world? 
What  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  Christian? 
Yon  may  not  agree  with  all  they  say,  but  the  authors 
of   these   recent   books   try    to   answer    those    questions. 

The  Gospel  in  Dispute  by  Edmund  Perry  (Donblcday, 
$3.9  5)  re-examines  the  basis  for  Christian  missions,  and  out- 
lines a  new  strategy  of  thought  and  action  for  Christianity 
in   relation   to  Judaism,   Buddhism,   Islam,   and   Hinduism. 

Marx  Meets  Christ  by  Frank  Wilson  Price   (West minster, 

$3.50)  is  a  blend  of  objective  judgment  and  personal  witness 
from  a  man  whose  30  years  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
China  included  three  years  under  the  Communists. 

The  Surge  of   Piety   in   America   by   A.   Roy  Eckhnrdt 

(Association  Press,  $3.50)  is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
current  upsurge  of  religious  interest  in  this  country. 

The  Spirit  of  American  Christianity  by  Ronald  E.  Osborn 

(Harper,  $3.75)  is  a  clear-cut  presentation  and  defense  of 
the  American  free-church  system. 

Christian  Ethics  by  Georgia  Harkncss  (Abingdon,  $3.75) 
seeks  paths  modern  American  Christians  can  follow.  It  does 
not  fully  answer  all  the  questions  it  raises,  yet  it's  one  of  the 
best  basic  books  on  ethics  now  available. 

Work  and  Contemplation  by  Douglas  Steer e  (Harper, 
$2.50)  expresses  the  thesis  that  "Work  without  contemplation 
is  bitter  and  blind;  contemplation  without  work  is  callow 
and  empty." 

Religion    as    Creative    Insecurity    by   Peter   A.    Bertocci 

(Association  Press,  $2.50)  is  a  refreshing  antidote  for  the  view 
that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  find  security  and  peace  of 
mind.  The  real  question,  as  the  author  sees  it,  is  not  whether 
we  shall  suffer,  but  for  what  shall  we  suffer. 

If  the  Churches  Want  World  Peace  by  Norman  Hill  and 
Donii'er  Lund  (Macmillan,  $3)  considers  the  obligations 
and  performance  of  American  churches  toward  world  peace 
from  the  viewpoint  of  laymen  who  are  schooled  in  inter- 
national affairs. 
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Enjoy  financial 

security  in  an 

insecure  world 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  hap- 
pily unconcerned  about  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  stock  market. 

They  are  secure,  and  enjoy  better-than- 
average  returns  on  their  money,  large 
deductions  in  income  tax,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  because  they  are 
contributing  to  the  betterment  of  the 
world. 

They  are  holders  of  American  Bible 
Society  Annuity  Agreements. 

In  the  115  years  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  been  writing  annuities  it  has 
never  failed.  During  the  Civil  War, 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II— and 
even  throughout  the  severe  economic 
depressions  following  the  Panics  of  1873, 
1893  and  1929— every  annuity  payment 
was  made  on  time  for  the  full  amount. 
No  wonder  these  annuities  are  recom- 
mended as  safe,  proper  investments  by 
so  many  banks  and  counsellors. 

These  annuities  which  are  such  a  bless- 
ing to  those  who  own  them  also  bless 
mankind,  for  they  help  the  Society  in  its 
vital  ministry  of  bringing  the  Bible  to 
people  everywhere  in  their  own  language. 

• 

•  Prompt,  full  payments         • 

•  • 

•  without  fail  ' 

•  for  over  a  century 


Send  Coupon  Today! 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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with  the  gold  mines  of  Nevada  and 
California  which  financed  the  North. 
Kcrby's  account  is  not  a  breezy  nar- 
rative, for  he  did  it  as  a  thesis  (at 
Notre  Dame  University).  But  if  Civil 
War  history  is  your  dish,  you'll  be  fas- 
cinated by  this  documented  story  of 
how  Colorado  troops  blocked  Confed- 
erate ambitions.  And  I  think  you'll 
agree  that  the  preacher  who  spurned 
the  chaplaincy  to  be  an  officer  "turned 
out  to  be  the  best  soldier  in  the  regi- 
ment." 

Against  a  backdrop  of  great  historical 
events,  Paul  Angle's  The  American 
Reader  (Rand  McNally,  $7.50)  falls 
easily  into  the  "book  you  can't  put 
down"    class. 

A  lot  can  happen  in  400-odd  years, 
and  it  does  here  in  248  different  ac- 
counts of  what  was  seen  and  heard 
between  Columbus'  time  and  Explorer 
I.  This  is  a  veritable  "You  Were 
There"   of    U.S.    history. 

Plymouth  settlers  make  a  compact; 
Pike  finds  a  peak;  a  half-mad  actor 
broods  over  the  South's  defeat;  a  long 
trip  around  South  America  shows  the 
need  for  a  canal,  and  in  a  final  chapter, 
which  we  know  is  only  a  beginning, 
Jupiter-C    soars    200   miles   into   space. 

In  Mr.  Angle's  book,  these  and  many 
more  events  really  come  alive. 

Southern  Methodist  University  Press 
continues  to  turn  out  first-rate  West- 
ern Americana.  Latest  is  The  West 
That  Was,  From  Texas  to  Montana, 
by  John  Leakey,  as  told  to  Nellie 
Snyder  Yost  ($5).  It's  rich  with  rem- 
iniscences and  pictures  that  spell  out 
the  hard  life  of  cowboy  and  rancher. 

The  Audubon  Boo\  of  True  Nature 
Stories  (Crowell,  $5)  is  a  lively 
anthology  of  animal-personality  sketches 
and  delectable  bits  of  animal  behavior- 
ism selected  by  John  K.  Terres,  editor 
of  Audubon   Magazine. 

Aloysius,  the  portly  porcupine,  refuses 
to  pose  for  a  painting,  and  Mrs.  Sphex, 
the  absent-minded  wasp,  can't  recall 
where  she  cached  her  dinner.  We  even 
learn  of  marine  diplomacy  from  Pelorus 
Jack,  pilot  dolphin  of  the  1800s,  who 
scorned  treats  from  passengers  to  guide 
ships  in  a  New  Zealand  strait. 

All  in  all,  this  book  is  a  long,  satisfy- 
ing look  into  the  wondrous  workings 
of  nature. 

The  new  meanings  of  Christian 
education  in  a  scientific  age,  and  what 
it  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  making 
of  the  individual  are  illumined  dis- 
cerningly in  The  Marias  of  Christian 
Education  by  F.  Gerald  Ensley  (Meth- 
odist Publishing  House,  $1.25). 

The  author,  resident  bishop  of  the 
Iowa  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Education,  is  familiar  to  Together 


readers  through  his  part  in  the  Pow- 
wow, Why  Don't  Methodists  Have 
Parochial  Schools?  [November,  1958, 
page  30 1 .  Now,  in  his  new  book,  he 
writes  knowingly  of  secularism  and 
other  influences  which  would  relegate 
Christian  learning  to  an  "elective." 
Christian  education,  he  says,  should 
match  the  best  in  the  academic  pro- 
gram. It  must  also  compete  with  other 
philosophies  and  with  materialism. 

"The  Christian  college  cannot  match 
brick  and  stone  with  the  state  univer- 
sity," the  bishop  concludes.  "The  Chris- 
tian institution  must  often  bow  in  age 
and  position  to  independent  schools. 
But  the  true  Christian  college  has  the 
one  thing  needful — a  light  for  the 
human  voyage." 

The  world  of  Miguel  Cervantes 
would  be  as  strange  to  us  as  it  was  to 
his  windmill-tilting  hero,  Don  Quixote. 
The  first  great  writer  of  Spanish  prose 
lived  over  300  years  ago  during  the  ex- 
citing era  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
died  the  same  year  as  Shakespeare, 
1616.  The  biography  Rafaello  Busoni 
has  written  and  illustrated,  however — 
The  Man  Who  Was  Don  Quixote 
(Prentice-Hall,  $3.95)— has  a  vivid 
touch.  Busoni  makes  the  adventures  of 
this  man,  considered  a  failure  by  al- 
most everybody  who  knew  him,  and 
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Cervantes'  hero  rides  forth  with  his 
squire  to  resurrect  ^night-errantry.  Don 
Quixote  has  been  called  the  best  novel 
in    the    world    by    numerous    critics. 

who  wrote  the  first  masterpiece  of 
Spanish  literature  in  a  Madrid  prison, 
as  immediate  as  today. 

Busoni,  one  of  Europe's  top  painters 
and  illustrators,  writes  as  well  as  he 
paints.  After  you've  read  his  book,  you 
may  want  to  reread  Cervantes'  story  of 
the  knight  of  the  woeful  countenance. 
You'll  find  that  recent  abridged  edition  , 
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So  You're  Choosing  A  College. . . 


^   Here  is  help 
in  choosing  wisely 

Your  church  has  a  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  young 
person  who  wants  to  attend  college  in  a  Christian  environ- 
ment. Write  directly  to  the  president  of  the  school  in  which 
you  are  interested  for  a  catalogue  and  other  information. 


EDUCATIONAL       INSTI 


HURCH. 


U.S.A. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOCY 

Boston    University    School    of 

Theology,   Boston,   Mass. 
Drew  University,  The 

Theological  School 

Madison,   N.J. 
Duke  University,  The 

Divinity  School 

Durham,   N.C. 
Emory  University,  Candler 

School   of  Theology 

Atlanta  22,  Ca. 
Gammon    Theological 

Seminary,    Atlanta,    Ca. 
Garrett     Biblical      Institute 

Evanston,    III. 
Miff   School    of   Theology 

Denver,  Colo. 
Perkins  School  of  Theology, 

Southern   Methodist 

University,  Dallas,  Texas 
Southern  California  School  of 

Theology,   Claremont,   Calif. 
Wesley  Theological   Seminary 

Washington   16,  D.C. 

UNIVERSITIES 

American  University 

Washington,    D.C. 
Boston  University 

Boston,   Mass 
Duke    University 

Durham,    N.C. 
Emory   University 

Atlanta  22,  Ca. 
Northwestern  University 

Evanston,    III. 

Southern   Methodist 
University,    Dallas,   Texas 

Syracuse    University 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colo. 

COLLECES 

Adrian     College 
Adrian,     Mich. 

Albion     College 
Albion,  Mich. 

Allegheny  College 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Athens    College 

Athens,    Ala. 
Baker    University 

Baldwin,    Kans. 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 
Berea,    Ohio 


Bennett    College 

Greensboro,    N.C. 
Bethune-Cookman  College 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Birmingham-Southern  College 

Birmingham,   Ala. 
California  Western  University 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Centenary    College    of 

Louisiana,  Shreveport,  La. 

Central     College 
Fayette,  Mo. 

Claflin     College 

Orangeburg,    S.C. 
Clark    College 

Atlanta,    Ga. 
College  of  Puget  Sound 

Tacoma,   Wash. 
College   of   the    Pacific 

Stockton,   Calif. 
Columbia     College 

Columbia,    S.C. 
Cornell    College 

Mount   Vernon,    Iowa 

Dakota   Wesleyan   University 

Mitchell,  S.D. 
DePauw    University 

Greencastle,    Ind. 

Dickinson    College 

Carlisle,   Pa. 
Dillard  University 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Drew    University 

Madison,   N.J. 
Emory  and  Henry  College 

Emory,  Va. 
Evansville    College 

Evansville,    Ind. 
Florida  Southern  College 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

Greensboro   College 

Greensboro,  N.C. 
Hamline    University 

St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Hendrix    College 
Conway,  Ark. 

High   Point  College 

High  Point,  N.C. 
Huntingdon    College 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Huston-Tillotson  College 
Austin,  Texas 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Bloomington,     III. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Mount  Pleasant,   Iowa 
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Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Salina,    Kans. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

Owensboro,  Ky. 
LaGrange    College 

LaGrange,  Ca. 
Lambuth   College 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
Lawrence  College 

Appleton,  Wis. 
Lycoming    College 

Williamsport,    Pa. 

MacMurray  College 
Jacksonville,   III. 

McKendree   College 
Lebanon,   III. 

McMurry  College 

Abilene,  Texas 
Millsaps    College 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Morningside   College 

Sioux   City,    Iowa 
Mount   Union   College 

Alliance,  Ohio 
National   College 

Kansas   City,    Mo. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan 

University,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Ohio    Northern     University 

Ada,  Ohio 
Ohio    Wesleyan    University 

Delaware,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  City  University 

Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 
Paine    College 

Augusta,   Ga. 
Pfeiffer    College 

Misenheimer,  N.C. 
Philander    Smith    College 

Little    Rock,   Ark. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College,   Lynchburg,   Va. 
Randolph-Macon    College 

Ashland,   Va. 
Rocky    Mountain    College 

Billings,  Mont. 
Rust  College 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Scarritt    College 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

Simpson    College 

Indianola,  Iowa 
Southwestern  College 

Winfield,  Kans. 
Southwestern  University 

Georgetown,    Texas 


Tennessee    Wesleyan    College 
Athens,    Tenn. 

Texas  Wesleyan  College 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Union  College 

Barbourville,    Ky. 
University   of   Chattanooga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Wesleyan    College 
Macon,    Ca. 

Wesleyan  University 

Middletown,    Conn. 
West    Virginia    Wesleyan 

College,  Buckhannon,  W.Va. 
Western   Maryland  College 

Westminster,    Md. 

Westminster  College 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 
Wiley  College 

Marshall,   Texas 

Willamette   University 
Salem,    Ore. 

Wofford   College 
Spartanburg,    S.C. 

JUNIOR   COLLECES 

Andrew  College 
Cuthbert,  Ca. 

Brevard    College 

Brevard,   N.C. 
Centenary    College    for 

Women,  Hackettstown,  N. 
Emory-at-Oxford 

Oxford,   Ga. 
Ferrum    Junior    College 

Ferrum,   Va. 

Creen    Mountain    College 
Poultney,   Vt. 

Hiwassee  College 
Madisonville,  Tenn. 

Kendall    College 
Evanston,    III. 

Lindsey  Wilson  College 

Columbia,    Ky. 
Lon   Morris   College 

Jacksonville,   Texas 
Louisburg    College 

Louisburg,    N.C. 
Martin  College 

Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Morristown   College 

Morristown,    Tenn. 
Reinhardt  College 

Waleska,   Ca. 

Snead   College 
Boaz,  Ala. 


Spartanburg   Junior   College 

Spartanburg,    S.C. 
Sue  Bennett  College 

London,   Ky. 
Vermont  College 

Montpelier,   Vt. 
Wesley    College 

Dover,    Del. 
Wood  College 

Mathiston,  Miss. 
Young    Harris    College 

Young   Harris,   Ga. 

SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

Allen    High    School 
Asheville,    N.C. 


Baxter  Seminary 

Baxter,  Tenn. 
Boylan-Haven    School 

Jacksonville,    Fla. 
Browning   Home  and   Mather 

Academy,   Camden,   S.C. 
George  O.  Robinson  School 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
Harwood    Girls    School 

Albuquerque,    N.M. 
Holding    Institute 

Laredo,  Texas 
Kents   Hill  School 

Kents   Hill,    Maine 
Lydia    Patterson    Institute 

El   Paso,  Texas 
Navajo  Methodist  Mission 

School,   Farmington,  N.M. 
Pennington  School 

Pennington,  N.J. 
Randolph-Macon  Academy 

Front    Royal,    Va. 
Tilton   School 

Tilton,   N.H. 
Vashti  School 

Thomasville,    Ga. 
Wilbraham    Academy 

Wilbraham,   Mass. 
Wyoming  Seminary 

Kingston,  Pa. 

OTHER    SCHOOLS 

Meharry   Medical   College 

Nashville,    Tenn. 
Port    Arthur    College,    School 

of  Business  and     Electronics 

Port     Arthur,     Texas 
Sager-Brown    Home    and 

Godman    School 

(Elementary),    Baldwin,    La. 
Wesley    College 

Grand   Forks,   N.D. 
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Architects:  Damon,  Worley,  Samuels  &  Assoc,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

spires  built 

to  your  budget 

by  Overly 

This  dramatic  shaft  of  faith  —  lighted  at 
night  —  crowns  Christ  Methodist  Church, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Use  of  Overly's  unique, 
cost-cutting  prefab  techniques  in  alumi- 
num led  to  savings  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, making  it  possible  to  budget  this 
magnificent  spire.  •  Write  today  for  com- 
plete data  and  our  28-page  brochure. 

OVERLY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.    T-19 
GREENSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


of  Don  Quixote  omit  repetitions  we 
once  found  tedious,  yet  retain  the 
spirit  of  the  writer  who  has  caused  his 
readers  to  laugh  at  their  own  absurdities 
for  more  than  300  years. 

James  W.  Carty,  Jr.,  religion  edi- 
tor of  The  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
known  to  Together  readers  for  his 
part  in  the  Powwow  on  Can  Coaches 
Be  Christian?  [August,  1957,  page  13 j, 
reports  on  the  world-wide  religious  in- 
fluence of  the  city  known  as  the  Athens 
of  the  South  in  Nashville  as  a  World 
Religious  Center  (Cullom  &  Ghertner). 

This  slim  volume,  which  is  being 
distributed  free  to  religious  and  lay 
organizations  as  a  public  service  by  the 
publishers,  describes  in  one  section  the 
activities  of  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House.  MPH  is  the  second  oldest 
book-publishing  firm  in  America  and 
publisher  of  Together.  The  author  al- 
so describes  many  national  boards  and 
agencies  of  The  Methodist  Church  and 
Scarritt  College,  which  trains  40  per 
cent  of  the  world's  Methodist  mission- 


I  can't  prove  it,  but  I'd  guess  that 
Masons  abound  among  Together 
readers.  To  them,  and  to  others  who 
enjoy  reading  bits  of  inspirational  prose 
and  poetry,  I  commend  A  Treasury  of 
Masonic  Thought  (Crowell,  $3.75). 
These  selections  have  been  collected  by 
Carl  Glick,  who  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Methodist-related  California  Western 
University  at  San  Diego.  [See  Meth- 
odists Still  Start  Colleges,  October, 
1958,  page  24.] 

What  surprised  me,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  content,  is  the  imposing 
list  of  Masonic  contributors.  Among 
names  well  known  in  literature  are 
Bobbie  Burns,  William  Cowper,  Goethe, 
Edwin  Markham,  Alexander  Pope,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Vol- 
taire, and  Mark  Twain.  Here  is  a  book 
well  worth  a  place  on  anyone's  ref- 
erence shelf. 

Negro  music,  songs,  stories,  and 
poetry  have  enriched  the  culture  of  this 
country  from  its  earliest  days.  Conse- 
quently The  Boo\  of  Negro  Folk- 
lore, edited  by  Langston  Hughes  and 
Arna  Bontemps  (Dodd,  Mead,  $6), 
is  what  the  fictional,  steel-driving  hero 
John  Henry  would  call  "a  real  hum- 
dinger" of  a  book. 

The  authors,  whose  own  works  are 
favorites  of  mine,  present  a  rich  col- 
lection of  selections  ranging  from 
Negro  folklore  to  the  current  works  of 
Negro  writers.  Fantastic  and  factual, 
humorous  and  sad,  it  all  makes  won- 
derful reading. 

Many  books  on  how  to  understand 
ourselves  are  written  from  the  view- 
point of  abnormal  psychology.  John 
Homer  Miller's    Why    We  Act   That 


Way  (Abingdon,  $1.25)  is  different. 
It's  for  normal  people  in  normal  life 
situations.  Maybe  I  flatter  myself,  but 
all  the  way  through  I  felt  he  was  talk- 
ing about  Barnabas. 

Mr.  Miller,  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Massachusetts,  explains 
the  whys  of  human  behavior  in  ordi- 
nary language  brightened  by  analogies 
and  anecdotes.  If  your  life  sometimes 
doesn't  seem  worth  the  bother  of  get- 
ting up  in  the  morning,  take  a  look 
at  this  paperback  book.  There  are  men- 
tal and  spiritual  vitamins  within  its 
pages. 

In  light  of  Margaret  Sanger's  Too 
Many  People!  [September,  1957,  page 
16],  I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  a  free  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Hugh  Moore  Fund,  51  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  City  17.  Its  alarming  title 
is  The  Population  Bomb. 

The  U.S.  government,  this  pamphlet 
insists,  goes  merrily  ahead  appropriating 
hundreds  of  millions  "to  improve  the 
well-being  of  the  people"  of  other  lands 
— the  result  of  which  is  more  hungry 
people.  There  are  more  hungry  people 
in  the  world  today  than  there  were 
when  the  foreign-aid  program  began, 
it  claims.  And  world  population  now 
is  growing  at  the  rate  of  5,000  people 
every  hour.  In  this  timely  work  there's 
plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

Revised  editions  of  two  coin  collec- 
tors' books  reached  us  recently — but 
my  fellow  staff  member  who  collects 
coins  says  they  were  not  revised  enough! 
The  values  quoted  for  scarce  coins  are 
too  low,  he  says,  even  for  selling  prices. 
And  one  book  contains  an  error.  Other- 
wise Coinometry,  by  Robert  V. 
Masters  and  Fred  Reinfeld  (Sterling, 
$3.50),  and  Coin  Collectors'  Guide,  by 
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Deane    Sears    and    Martin    Rywell 

(Pioneer  Press,  $1.50),  have  something 
of  interest  to  both  old  and  new  numis- 
matists. 

Coinometry  has  an  excellent  chapter 
on  commemoratives  and  many  tine 
illustrations.  For  those  of  us  who 
haven't  handled  one  recently,  the  book 
reminds  us  that  Woodrow  Wilson's 
picture  is  on  the  $100,000  bill.  Coin 
Collectors'  Guide,  with  few  illustrations 
but  a  better  list  of  coins,  has  a  detailed 
history  of  the  U.S.  monetary  system, 
and  an  interesting  chapter  on  coins  in 
the  Bible.  The  Guide's  error  is  on  page 
6 — there  is  no  1821  S  cent!  Coinometry, 
on  page  10,  says  the  1951  U.S.  mint- 
proof  set  is  worth  $3.50,  on  page  55  it 
says  $25.  The  Guide,  on  page  42,  values 
it  at  $5.  A  reliable  dealer  recently 
quoted  bis  price  as  $42.50.  That's  why 
my  co-worker  didn't  buy  it,  he  says. 

Military  service  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  I  know  of  an  experience 
that  will  either  do  something  to  you 
or  for  you,  depending  on  your  point  of 
view. 

That  is  why  the  Methodist  Commis- 
sion on  Camp  Activities  has  put  out 
the  pamphlet,  The  Christian  and  Mili- 
tary Service,  a  reprint  of  an  article  by 
D.  Stewart  Patterson  in  the  May, 
1958,  issue  of  Christian  Action.  You 
can  buy  a  copy  for  5(^  from  the  Meth- 
odist Commission  on  Camp  Activities, 
100  Maryland  Ave.,  NE,  Washington 
2,  D.C.  And  for  someone  who  has 
military  service  ahead  of  him,  this  is 
just  about  the  best  way  I  can  think 
of  to  spend  a  nickel. 

Almost  every  pun  you've  ever  heard, 
and  many  you've  let  slip  past  you,  can 
be  found  in  Puns,  Puns,  Puns  by 
Helen  Hoke  and  Boris  Randolph 
(Franklin  Watts,  $2.95).  There  are 
funny  ones  and  just  plain  punny  ones, 
some  that  might  well  have  been  omitted 
and  some  that  will  fold  plenty  of 
readers  double  with  laughter. 

Those  who  were  nurtured  on  the 
tart  rejoinder,  however,  will  be  likely 
to  look  down  on  this  gathering  as 
corn. 

The  pleasure  I  took  in  reading  Our 
Fathers  and  Us:  The  Heritage  of  the 
Methodists  (Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity Press,  $3)  was  shadowed  by  the 
knowledge  that  this  was  Umphrey 
Lee's  last  book.  He  completed  it  the 
day  he  died  last  June. 

It  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  writings 
of  this  noted  Methodist  scholar  who 
was  successively  student,  teacher,  presi- 
dent, and  chancellor  of  Southern  Meth- 
odist University.  In  its  pages  it  carries 
the  note  of  confidence  and  joy,  the 
air  of  expectancy,  that  Dr.  Lee  be- 
lieved was  the  special  genuis  of  Meth- 
odism. 

— Barnabas 


"Book  of  the  year" 

Frank  G. 
Slaughter's 

THE  CROWN 
AND  THE  CROSS 


his  very  remarkable,  profoundly  moving,  and  constantly 
reverent  life  of  Christ  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  writing 
yet  done  by  this  increasingly  popular  author.  Reader  inter- 
est is  captured  in  the  first  chapter  and  carried  forward  on  a 
rising  tide  into  the  last  paragraphs. 

"A  crowded  little  world  through  which  the  Nazarene  moved 
and  ministered  in  the  flesh  is  seen  through  His  compassionate 
eyes  and  the  reader  is  everywhere  present  as  Jesus  lives  His  radi- 
ant life  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  across  the  lands  beyond  Jordan, 
by  Galilee,  and  at  last  into  His  infinite  experiences  in  Jerusalem. 
There  is  scholarship  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  latest  findings 
from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  This  is  a  book  of  the  year." 

-Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Christian  Herald 

Coming  March  16  •  A  superb  gift  for  Easter 

At  all  booksellers  •  $4.95  •  Place  your  order  now 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


Order  Any  Book 

.  .  .  you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at  the 
publisher's  advertised  price — we  pay  the 
postage  to  you. 

THE  METHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSEV^ 

Order  from  House  serving  you 

Baltimore  3      •      Chicago  11      •      Cincinnati  2 

Dallas  1       •       Detroit  1       •       Kansas  Citv  G 

Nashville  2    •    New  York  11    •     Pittsburgh  30 

Portland  5    •    Richmond  l<\    •    San  Francisco  2 

Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in: 

ATLANTA.  72  Broad  St..  N.  W. 

BOSTON,  577  Boylston  St. 

LOS  ANGELES.  5244  Santa  Monica  Bird. 
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PERFECTIONEERED 

Better  appearance, 
durability  and   strength.. 
Finest  construction, 
workmanship,  finish. 
Choice  of  many  top 
FO^^stff^  materials   and   colors. 

Write  for  folder 

MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING   CO. 
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CARAVAN 


FROM 


Suspense,  realism,  a  cornucopia  oj  adven- 
ture in  a  novel  by  JAMES  P.  TERZIAN 

"Maid  of  Athens" — a  squalid,  creaking  tramp 
steamer  plodded  toward  New  York  from  its 
eastern  Mediterranean  melting  pot.  On  board 
and  in  the  steerage  mingled  Greek  and  Turk, 
Armenian  and  Arab,  Syrian  and  one  disdainful 
American.  And  in  this  polyglot  company  appear 
brutal  instincts,  love  and  devotion,  superstition 
and  the  torment  of  human  spirits  struggling 
toward  freedom. 

Vivid,  earthy,  full  of  suspense  and  flashes  of  humor — you'll  never  forget  the  CARAVAN 
FROM  ARARAT.  $3.50 

MUHLENBERG  PRESS  •Philadelphia 


ARARAT 
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Quiz 
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DENTURE 
WEARERS 


Yes  No 

Is  your  denture  cleans-  I — i  i — i 

er  a  slow-acting  pow-  I — I  I — I 
der? 

A  kitchen  scourer  that  i — i  | — | 

"roughs"  your  den-  I — I  I — I 
tures? 

A  toothpaste  made  for  |     |  |     l 

natural  teeth?  I — I  I — I 

A  laundry  bleach,  pos-  I     I  I     I 

sibly  poisonous,  that  I — I  I — I 
may  discolor  dentures? 

If  answer  is  "Yes"  to  any  ques- 
tion, switch  to  new  Dr.  West's 
INSTA-CLEAN*  Denture 
Cleanser.  Sure,  Safe,  Fast.  Re- 
moves film  and  odor-breeding 
bacteria  in  just  2  to  5  minutes. 
Leaves  refreshing  "breath  of 
mint."  Ask  for  it  today.  Avail- 
able at  all  drug  counters. 


Dr.  WEST'S 

INSTA-CLEAN 

DENTURE 
CLEANSER 

D3t  at  drug  counters 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Get  5  Trial-Size 
Packs,  Dr.  West's  INSTA-CLEAN  plus 
Lifetime  Denture  Bath.  Mail  25c  to- 
day to  Weco  Products  Co.,  Dept. 
54-A,  20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago  6,  111. 
•INSTA-CLEAN  is  thetrademark  of  Weco  Products  Co. 


Choose  the 
BEST  investment 
with  TRIPLE  returns 


1 


Guaranteed  life  income  of         ^m 

high  percentage  that  never  varies,  is   never 

late  and  not  affected  by  economic  conditions. 

2  Absolute  safety  — annuity  reserves  in  segre- 
gated fund  managed  according  to  N.Y.  in- 
surance laws. 

3  Full  response  to  Christ's  command,  "Go  Ye 
..."  because  your  money  will  eventually 
be  used  for  world-wide  missions. 

Illustrated  Booklet  FREE 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  "BRIGHT 
HORIZONS".  Fully  explains  The  Annuity 
Plan,  answers  all  your  questions,  illustrates 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.  A  help- 
ful guide  to  wiser  stewardship.  Get  your  copy 
NOW.  Address: 

Rev.  H.  Burnham  Kirkland.  Division  of  World 
Missions  and  Division  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.    T4-30-9      ISO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


EXODUS,  by  Leon  Uris  (Doubleday, 
$4.50). 

This  is  a  real  blockbuster.  It  covers 
a  long  period  of  time  in  its  flashbacks 
and  it  never  forgets  the  single  theme 
of  Jewish  suffering.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
it   is   to   be   made   into  a   movie. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  modern 
Israel  and  the  period  preceding  and 
following  the  establishment  of  the 
national  state.  Israel  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  exciting  stories  of  our  time. 
This  book  captures  the  spirit  of  that 
adventure.  However,  it  is  only  inci- 
dentally a  novel,  for  the  plot  is  but  the 
focusing  point  of  a  history  of  Jews  and 
anti-Semitism.  It  is  a  terrifying  thing 
to  read  what  nations  have  done  to 
this  gifted  minority  and  I  think  the 
book  will  do  much  good  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  Christians. 

Exodus  is  written  admittedly  from 
the  Zionist  point  of  view  and  to  that 
extent  it  may  be  called  biased.  You 
will  find  everything  pretty  well  docu- 
mented, however.  For  me,  it  was  a 
moving  and  disturbing  experience  to 
read  Exodus.  I  understand  a  little 
better  why  Cod  chose  the  Jews  and 
why    the    Bible    is    our    greatest    book. 

THE  MERCER,  by  Sterling  Quintan 
(Doubleday,  $3.95). 

If  you  should  read  this  book  and 
nobody  is  looking,  tear  out  the  last 
two  pages  of  the  author's  dedication. 
He  got  the  idea  that  a  dedication 
should  be  put  at  the  last  instead  of 
at  the  beginning,  and  he  turns  it  into 
pure  corn.  What  was  a  pretty  good 
book  with  some  ruthless,  worrying 
characters,  Mr.  Quinlan  tries  to  make 
into  a  moralistic  tale  with  two  pages 
of  schmaltz.  However,  I  am  making 
too  much  of  a  little  thing;  I  do  it  only 
because  I  hope  the  author  will  never 
fall  into  this  trap  again. 

The  book  has  to  do  with  the  merger 
of  two  big  TV  organizations.  There  is 
a  fight  to  maintain  position  and  a 
struggle  between  the  leadership  in 
both  groups.  It  is  much  like  the  old 
Romans  putting  two  gladiators  into 
the  arena  and  waiting  to  see  which 
one  killed  the  other.  This  is  supposed 


BISHOP,    I.us    ANGELES    AREA, 
Tin:    METHODIST    CHURCH 


to  be  good  business  procedure,  but  it 
gives  ulcers  and  breaks  up  marriages. 
There  must  be  something  to  it  because 
I  never  read  a  book  about  TV  that 
did   not  have   this   main   theme. 

One  of  my  bright  young  laymen, 
however,  is  a  TV  man — and  also  one 
of  my  best  churchmen.  According  to 
the  books  the  boys  write  about  the 
profession,   he   must  be   an   exception. 

TENDERLOIN,  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams   (Random   House,  $4.95). 

The  late  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
was  an  authority  on  early  American 
life.  This  is  the  first  novel  of  his  I 
ever  read.  It  deals  with  New  York 
City  at  the  turn  of  this  century  when 
there  were  horsecars  and  gaslights.  It 
is  full  of  interesting  information  con- 
cerning those  days  and  it  even  tells 
us  how  the  phrase,  "the  400,"  was 
born.  This  is  the  best  part  of  the  book 
for  the  plot  really  isn't  much.  It  has 
to  do  with  a  crusading  minister  and  a 
crooked  police  department.  The 
characters  are  a  little  too  trite  and 
they  never  do  anything  unexpected. 
Mr.  Adams'  literary  reputation  has 
been  established  and  it  will  not  stand 
or  fall  on  what  I  have  to  say  about 
this  novel.  This  pleases  me,  for  on 
the  basis  of  some  of  his  other  con- 
tributions I  wish  I  could  say  more  nice 
things  about   Tenderloin. 

MRS.  'ARRIS  GOES  TO  PARIS,  by  Paul 

Gallico  (Doubleday,  $2.50).      ' 

TV  viewers  may  remember  a  pro- 
duction some  months  ago.  Cracie  Fields 
was  the  lead  and  it  had  to  do  with 
a  London  charwoman  and  her  adven- 
tures in  buying  a  Dior  dress  in  Paris.  I 
enjoyed  it.  Well,  this  book  is  the  source 
of  the  play.  It  is  full  of  delight  and 
sentiment.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  it 
drips,  for  it  simply  warms  the  heart, 
even  of  a  disillusioned  bishop.  Mrs. 
'Arris  is  quite  a  gal  and  what  happens 
to  her  is  certainly  unusual,  yet  quite 
believable.  Real  folks,  whether  they 
are  charwomen  or  French  aristocrats, 
recognize  one  another.  So  do  the 
phonies.  Courage  is  the  same  in  every 
class  and  honesty  knows  no  boundary. 
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Hobby  Alley 

3-D  Doodles 


By  WILLIAM  H.  HOLADAY 


One  of  the  author's  ideas  for 

a  simple,  naturalistic  spring  mobile 

The  branch  is  brightened  with 

seasonal  tempera  colors  and 

decorated  with  three-dimensional 

paper  birds  or  flowers. 


MOBILE,"  writes  philosopher 
Jean  Paul  Sartre,  "is  a  little  street 
fair,  an  object  defined  by  its  move- 
ment and  which  does  not  exist 
outside  it,  a  flower  which  dies  as 
soon  as  motion  stops,  a  pure  play 
of  movement." 

That's  about  as  close  as  anyone  has 
come    to    describing    these    air-borne, 


three-dimensional  doodles  which  have 
taken  the  country  by  storm  in  only  a 
few  short  years.  But  the  definition 
doesn't  matter  much.  The  important 
thing  is  that  mobiles  (pronounced  mo- 
beels)  give  abstract  art  new  life  and 
appeal — and  have  created  a  fascinating 
new  hobby. 

Mobiles  a  hobby?  Perhaps  that 
thought  has  never  occurred  to  you,  even 
if  you're  one  of  the  millions  who  have 
admired  them  in  art  museums  and 
contemporary  buildings.  Yet  mobiles, 
when  you  get  to  know  them,  aren't 
difficult  to  understand.  In  fact,  making 
them  can  be  great  fun  for  the  whole 
family.  We  Holadays  can  testify  to  that. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  changing 
tracery  of  leaves  and  branches  against 


This  sketch  shows  a  more  complex 

abstract  mobile.  Most  pieces  are  cut  from 

styrofoam  blocks,  then  sanded  and  painted.  Also  needed 

sheet  plastic  or  tinted  glass,  tinsel  thread,  coppa  wire. 
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an  autumn  sunset?  The  busy  zigzag 
ol  a  hummingbird  at  a  lilac  bush?  Or 
pictured  in  your  mind  the  swirling 
fury  of  particles  that  make  up  an  atom? 

Such  images  are  nature's  age-old 
precedents  for  modern-day  mobiles.  In 
simplest  terms,  a  mobile  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  break  up  space  as  dynamical- 
ly as  nature  does.  Around  each  of  us  is 
inspiration  for  innumerable  mobiles. 

That's  how  we  Holadays  first  became 
mobile  minded.  We've  always  enjoyed 
family  excursions  in  the  country  to 
study  nature,  collect  specimens,  and 
sketch  or  paint. 

One  fall  day,  after  we  had  scattered 
to  collect  appealing  natural  treasures, 
we  found  that  each  had  gathered  bitter- 
sweet. Some  we  used  in  floral  arrange- 
ments and  decorations;  many  of  my 
still-life  paintings  that  winter  featured 
bittersweet  at  its  brightest  red-orange. 
But  our  favorite  memento  of  that  day 
was  the  mobile  we  made  of  dried 
bittersweet  berries,  colorful  waxed 
autumn  leaves,  dyed  wheat  heads, 
painted  milkweed  pods,  twigs,  and 
wire.  It  brought  the  crispness  of  fall 
right  into  our  living  room. 

The  endless  variety  of  the  seasons 
suggests  countless  mobiles  which  you 
can  make  from  natural  materials.  Our 


fall  mobile,  for  instance,  could  just  as 
well  have  included  such  things  as  nut 
clusters,  gourds,  dried  peppers,  and 
Indian  corn — all  of  which  were  close 
at  hand. 

Nearly  every  holiday  means  mobile 
fun,  too.  Just  think  of  the  chances  you 
have  at  Halloween,  with  the  figures  of 
cats,  bats,  pumpkins,  ghosts,  and 
goblins! 

At  Christmas,  you  might  paint  a 
piece  of  driftwood  blue  and  white  with 
tempera,  or  brush  it  with  glue  anil  dust 
it  with  table  salt  or  Epsom  salts  to  give 
it  glitter.  From  it,  hang  Christmas-tree 
ornaments  or  silver,  gold,  and  white 
angels  cut  from  foam  plastic.  A  mobile 
featuring  the  familiar  figures  from  a 
creche  would  be  most  appropriate,  too. 

In  spring  and  summer  the  possibili- 
ties are  endless.  One  way  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  the  out-of-doors  is  to  use  a 
small,  leafy  tree,  branch — perhaps 
brightened  with  temper. i  colors — as  a 
perch  for  three-dimensional  birds  or 
flowers  made  of  construction  paper.  To 
suspend  this  simple  mobile,  find  the 
point  of  balance  after  the  flowers  or 
birds  have  been  glued  to,  or  hung  from, 
the  branch.  Again,  a  trip  to  the  seashore 
might  yield  a  mobile  of  shells  and 
pebbles.    Wherever    you    are,    nature's 


richness    will    suggest    many    creations. 

One  of  our  all-time  favorites  was 
born  accidentally  during  an  excursion 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
Deluged  by  a  sudden  thunderstorm, 
we  took  refuge  in  a  deserted  mine.  In- 
side were  old,  abandoned  mattocks, 
sluices,  pans,  and  other  mining  equip- 
ment. Gathering  bits  of  tin  from  a  cup, 
wire  from  instruments,  glass  from  an 
old  lamp,  and  other  odds  and  ends, 
we  fashioned  a  mobile  that  seemed  to 
make  the  years  fall  away.  It  was  really 
something  of  a  museum  piece. 

Abstract  mobiles  are  my  personal 
pets.  These  are  mobiles  composed  of 
free  forms — shapes  that  don't  resemble 
anything  in  particular.  With  this  sort 
of  mobile,  the  sky's  the  limit.  I  can  try 
for  any  effect,  with  virtually  no  restric- 
tions as  to  materials,  design,  or  any 
other  factor. 

I  begin  by  making  a  rough  sketch 
of  what  I  want.  Then  I  cut  the  neces- 
sary shapes  and  spread  them  out  on 
my  work  surface.  And  finally  I  assemble 
them  into  a  mobile  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  has  the  balance  necessary 
for  freedom  of  movement  even  in 
the  slightest  air  current. 

Assembling  them  takes  some  skill. 
The   skeleton   of   a    typical    mobile    is 
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Want  to  swap,  or  to  compare  notes? 

These  people  await  your  letters. 


AMATEUR  RADIO:  Calvin  J.  Evans  (W9LTR), 
327  W.  Spring  St.,  La  Grange,  Ind.;  Ronald  Evans 
(KN90YI),  327  W.  Spring  St.,  La  Grange,  Ind.; 
W.  Martin  Clark  (W4VTS),  315  Belvoir  Ave., 
Chattanooga    11,   Tenn. 

APRONS:  Marian  A.  Hornbeck,  Box  1453, 
Middletown,   N.Y. 

ASTRONOMY:  Errald  Turner,  13  Josslyn  St., 
Newport,    Maine. 

BOOKMARKS:  Tony  Ray,  R.  4,  Box  187,  Green- 
ville,   S.C. 

BOTTLES:  Lionel  W.  Nelson,  3401  N.  Randolph 
St.,    Arlington,    Va.    (perfume    "dummies"). 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  Rev.  B.  Irvin  McGowan,  1006 
S.   Ellwood   Ave.,   Baltimore  24,   Md. 

CHINA:  Sandra  Sandy,  220  S.  Castle,  Salem,  111. 
(teacups). 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Billy  W.  Murray,  Box  302, 
Decatur,  Tex. 

EARRINCS:  Mrs.  Tinsley,  RR  1,  Box  8,  Hibbing, 
Minn. 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Georgia  Sanwald,  Lacon, 
HI.;  Mrs.  Arno  Schueffner,  726  Pine  St.,  Sheboy- 
gan   Falls,   Wis.    (state   maps). 

HISTORY:  Betty  Conner,  1442  E.  5th  St.,  Conners- 
ville,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Gard,  2411  S.  Adams 
St.,    Marion,    Ind.    (Clinton    County,    Ind.) 

MINIATURES:  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Mucci,  8680  Church 
St.,  Barker,  N.Y.  (dogs);  Mrs.  Tinsley,  RR  1, 
Box  8,   Hibbing,  Minn,   (horses). 


MODELS:  James  A  Johnson,  70  Charles  St.,  Read- 
ing, Mass.  (ship);  Robert  E.  Searight,  315  Norton 
St.,  Long  Beach  5,  Calif,  (building  scenes  inside 
old    light    bulbs). 

NEEDLEWORK:  Mrs.  R.  S.  Williamson,  320 
Gordon  St.,  Bremen,  Ga.  (pot  holders,  aprons, 
shoebags,  dish  towels);  Mrs.  Calvin  J.  Evans,  327 
W.  Spring  St.,  La  Grange,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Edward  C. 
Jucnger,  1527  Coffee,  Pampa,  Tex.;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Baublit,    R.    3,   Huntsville,  Ark.    (quilt   patterns). 

PENCILS:  Ronald  Evans,  327  W.  Spring  St.,  La 
Grange,  Ind.  (advertising);  Leroy  J.  Williams,  83 
Front  St.,  Belvidere,  N.J.  (advertising);  L.  LeRoy 
Mewshaw,    1836    Sutton    Ave.,    Relay    27,    Md. 

POST  CARDS:  Lila  Mae  Dulin,  R.  8,  Box  407, 
Charlotte  5,  N.C.;  Mrs.  Weston  E.  Craig,  91 
Westminster  Ave.,  Arlington  74,  Mass.  (of 
churches);  Mrs.  Clifford  Tremblay,  1312  Ash  St., 
Erie,  Pa.  (of  churches);  Karen  Kern,  1319  Mendez 
St.,  New  Orleans  22,  La.;  Robert  G.  Dasse,  20 
Capitol    Ave.,    Meriden,    Conn,    (of    churches). 

POSTMARKS:  Stanley  D.  Bartlett,  RFD  1,  Oak- 
land, Maine  (slogan  cancellations);  Mrs.  Lester 
Donoho,  Varna,   111. 

ROCKS  &  MINERALS:  Robert  A.  Mitchell,  4209  N. 
Dixie,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  A/lc  Ralph  Way- 
man,  AF  17443356,  Det.  3,  6122  ACW  Gru.,  APO 
18,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Herbert  Winter, 
RR   1,  Box   128,  Adrian,  Minn. 

STAMPS:  James  McAvoy,  Box  852,  Sag  Harbor, 
N.Y.;  Mrs.  May  E.  Harrison,  1450  Broadview 
Ave.,  Apt.  6,  Columbus  12,  t)hio;  John  Miller, 
245  Valley  Ave.,  Aurora,  III.  (U.S.);  Richard 
Meyer,   Arlington,   S.   Dak. 


STUFFED  TOYS:  Beverly  Johnson,  6229  Garfield 
Ave.,  S.,  Richfield  23,  Minn,  (animals);  Mrs.  Roy 
Dickerson,  815  S.  14  St.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
(animals). 

TAPE  MEASURES:  Mrs.  Margery  Baker,  259  N. 
West   Ave.,    Kankakee,    III. 

TEASPOONS:  Mrs.  Ella  B  Hamilton,  Box  1687, 
Jacksonville    1,   Fla. 

PEN  PALS  I  open  to  age  18):  Naomi  Sue  Dec 
(14),  New  Albin,  Iowa;  Betty  Lyn  (11),  RD  2, 
Columbiana,  Ohio;  Linda  Bowman  (11),  RD  2, 
Columbiana,  Ohio;  Shirley  Ann  Phillips  (17),  R.  2, 
Box  140-A,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.;  Ma-ilyn  Husz 
(13),  Box  576,  Carson,  Iowa;  Cindy  McAvoy  (10), 
Box  852,  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y.;  Doris  Lowe  (13), 
8007  43rd  Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Rebecca  Ann 
Warner  (9),  Fingal,  N.  Dak.;  Marylou  Stone  (14), 
5  Hovey  St.,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  Janie  Stone  (15), 
Scottons  Lane,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Trina  Roulet  (12), 
7348  Keen  Way,  Seattle  3,  Wash.;  Janet  Becker 
(12),  7223  West  Greenlake  Way,  Seattle  3,  Wash. 
Elizabeth  Teare  (16),  823  Bluemont,  Manhattan, 
Kan.;  Karen  Jones  (17),  Box  266,  Garretson, 
S.D.;  Eula  M.  Schultz  (12),  Box  512,  Lucedale, 
Miss.;  Karen  Guge  (15),  659  Walnut  Ave.,  El- 
gin, III.;  Carla  Nuttelman  (17),  Box  18,  Wone- 
woc,  Wis.;  Alphonso  Pulliam  (18),  State  Hospital 
No.  1,  Fulton,  Mo.;  Sandra  Rice  (12),  8322  High- 
land, Kansas  City  10,  Mo.;  Sue  Smith  (15),  324 
Flower  St.,  Pulaski,  Tenn.;  Kay  Graham  (15),  22 
N.  Pearl  St.,  Meriden,  Conn  ;  Joanne  Dilley  (14), 
133  Hickory  St.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.;  Duane  Mitchell 
(15),  315  9th  Ave.  S.,  Nampa,  Ida.;  Janice 
DeVore  (12),  Box  327,  Lind,  Wash.;  Marie  Conley 
(16),  6  Cornelia  Dr.,  Bellmaur,  N.J.;  Connie 
Reeves  (14),  667  Rockaway  St.,  Staten  Island  7, 
N.Y. 
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really  a  scries  of  carefully  balanced 
levers.  Each  lever  (commonly  a  hori- 
zontal wire)  has  weights  (the  shapes 
hanging  by  wire  or  thread)  on  it.  These 
determine  its  point  of  balance  (the 
point  where  it  is  suspended  from  above, 
usually  by  wire  or  thread).  The  secret 
is  to  have  each  lever  correcdy  joined 
to  the  whole  series  so  that  it  has  inde- 
pendent movement  and  is  pleasing  to 
look  at.  That  usually  means  juggling 
and  improvising,  if  not  a  major  change 
of  plans. 

One  construction  pattern  I  like  is 
this:  Balance  a  large,  heavy  shape  at 
one  end  of  the  main  lever  (the  upper- 
most horizontal  wire)  with  a  far- 
reaching  succession  of  smaller,  lighter 
counterweights  on  the  other  end.  Some 
mobiles  I've  built  this  way  have  reached 
out  10  feet  and  extended  nearly  from 
ceiling  to  floor. 

Choice  of  materials  is  no  problem. 
I  like  those  which  can  be  handled 
easily  (sheet  plastic  and  plastic  foam, 
for  instance).  But  well-known  artists 
have  used  virtually  every  imaginable 
material — metal,  plywood,  driftwood, 
natural  wood,  composition  board,  soda 
straws,  leather,  plaster  of  Paris,  glass, 
tissue  and  construction  paper,  card- 
board, candy  wrappers,  metal  stripping, 
screening,  table-tennis  balls,  coat 
hangers,  beads,  stones,  even  clock  parts. 
These  materials,  of  course,  are  in  addi- 
tion to  wire,  thread,  or  ribbon  for 
suspension,  and  paints,  dyes,  or  crayons 
for  coloring.  The  truth  is,  almost  any- 
thing can  be  used.  Your  only  limitation 
is  your  own  imagination. 

Don't  be  scared  because  balance  and 
assembly  are  sometimes  a  bit  difficult. 
There  are  a  few  tricks  you'll  pick  up 
as  you  go  along.  And  be  sure  to  read 
such  books  as  those  written  by  artist 
John  Lynch — How  to  Ma\e  Mobiles 
(Studio-Crowell,  $3.50)  and  Mobile 
Design  (Studio-Crowell,  $3.95).  Both 
have  pictures  of  mobiles  by  famous 
artists  and  will  give  you  plenty  of 
ideas,  as  well  as  pointers  on  how  to 
avoid  common  construction  errors. 

Is  making  mobiles  a  hobby  for  you? 
That's  something  you'll  have  to  decide. 
The  best  way  is  to  try  a  few.  There's 
one  thing  sure — you'll  be  contributing 
a  personal  touch  to  the  decoration  of 
your  home.  Display  your  mobiles  proud- 
ly wherever  they  look  best;  they're  in 
style  now. 

I've  found  mobiles  can  be  a  fascinat- 
ing family  hobby  and  an  intriguing 
form  of  art.  It's  as  mobile  pioneer  Paul 
Calder  once  explained,  "Art  can  be 
more  useful  than  purely  utilitarian 
things.  Anything  that  amuses  you  and 
holds  your  interest  has  a  use.  The  use 
of  art  is  to  please  your  senses." 

Tell  that  to  your  friends  if  they 
snicker  at  your  first  mobile.  And  be 
patient.  It  probably  won't  be  long  be- 
fore you'll  find  they've  succumbed  to 
the  lure  of  making  mobiles  themselves! 


Dr.  Nail 

Answers  Questions 

About 


Your  Faith 

and 

Your  Church 


W, 


hat  will  happen  when  I  die? 


No  one  knows.  Dying  is  a  blessed 
mystery. 

The  idea  that  the  soul  cannot  be 
destroyed  and  is  set  free  from  the 
degenerating  and  decaying  body  at 
death  is  not  exclusively  Christian. 
Plato  had  it.  What  is  distinctly  Chris- 
tian is  the  belief  in  Christ's  victory 
over  death  and  in  a  similar  victory 
for  every  follower. 

Paul  thought  much  about  this.  He 
spoke  of  the  "spiritual  body,"  but 
never  described  it.  To  say  that  it  is 
flesh  and  spirit,  while  the  present 
body  is  flesh  and  blood,  is  not  to  pic- 
ture it  so  that  we  can  understand. 


He  said  that  Christians  are  willing 
"to  be  away  from  the  body  and  at 
home  with  the  Lord."  He  shrank 
from  physical  death,  but  even  more 
he  hated  the  thought  of  separation 
from  God.  To  be  "at  home"  with 
him  is  the  goal  of  Christian  living 
and    dying.    We   must   agree! 

There  is  no  support  in  the  Bible 
for  the  claim  that  we  shall  have  re- 
vived or  resuscitated  bodies.  They 
will  not  be  repaired  and  remodeled 
bodies  ("glorified"  cannot  mean 
that!)  but,  whatever  they  are  like, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  ade- 
quate for  our  needs  with  the  Father. 


D 


oes  the  Bihle  encourage  wine  drinking^ 


Certainly  not,  though  the  psalmist 
(Psalm  104:15)  thanks  God  for 
wine  that  makes  man's  heart  glad, 
and  there  are  other  passages  indi- 
cating that  there  is  joy  in  the  abun- 
dance of  wine  (Isaiah  25:6  and  Amos 
9:13-14). 

But  over  against  these  wc  must 
put  the  praise  for  total  abstainers: 
Daniel  and  the  three  Hebrew  chil- 
dren (Daniel  1)  and  Jonadab  and 
the  Rechabites  (Jeremiah  35). 

To  the  argument  that  Palestinian 
wine  was  weak,  pure,  and  harmless 
("like  our  fruit  juices")  we  must 
oppose  the  evidence  that  Noah  was 
drunk  when  his  nakedness  was  ex- 
posed and  Lot,  rescued  from  burn- 
ing Sodom,  was  guilty  of  incest  with 
his  daughters  who  got  him  drunk 
with  wine.  And  there  must  have 
been  some  potent  wine  around  or 
the  prophets  would  not  have  thun- 
dered against  it  (Amos  6:6;  Isaiah 
28:7-8;  5:11-14).  The  warnings  of 
Proverbs  are  well-known:  wine  is  a 
mocker;  it  stings  like  an  adder;  it 


corrupts  princes  and  perverts  justice. 
The  miracle  of  Jesus  at  Cana, 
when  he  relieved  the  embarrassment 
of  a  wedding  host  by  turning  water 
into  wine,  is  sometimes  dragged 
into  the  conversation.  And  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  explain  this  away  by 
allegorizing  it.  Whatever  view  we 
take  concerning  what  actually  hap- 
pened, we  ought  to  sec  that,  in  John's 
view  (John  2:1-11)  the  Gospel  al- 
ways brings  spiritual  stimulus  and 
joy.  So,  as  Rollin  H.  Walker  ex- 
plains in  Docs  the  Bible  Encourage 
the  Use  of  ]\'inc?  (published  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Temperance), 
"this  story  of  how  Christ,  if  he  is 
made  the  guest  of  honor,  brings  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  cheer  to  our 
social  gatherings,  is  a  temperance 
tract,  instead  of  an  argument  in 
favor  of  wine  drinking." 


Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail,  alitor  of  The  New  Cln  istirm 
Advocate,  for  .in  7<«r>  has  been  n  journa 
lecturer,  traveler  <m<l  minister.  He  draw 
this    vast    bat  kground    to   answer    for 
their   questions    at>out    their   faith    and    their 
church. 
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Together  with  the  small  fry 


The 


Younerest 


Cousin 


By  RUTH  BISHOP  JllUISE 


THERE  WERE  five  excited 
cousins  in  Tingleytown.  Dennis, 
Connie,  Freddie,  Gayla,  and 
Little  Chris  had  each  received 
an  invitation  in  the  mail.  All  the 
invitations  said : 

"Won't  you  please  come  to  my 
birthday  party  tomorrow  at  two 
o'clock?  Love,  Grandma." 

"Grandma's  parties  are  fun," 
giggled  Connie.  (She  was  the 
cousin  who  looked  the  most  like 
Grandma.) 

"And  full  of  surprises !"  added 
Freddie.  (He  was  the  strongest 
cousin.) 

"What  will  we  give  Grandma 
for  a  birthday  present?"  asked 
Dennis.  (He  was  the  red-haired 
cousin.) 

"Yes,  what  will  we  give 
Grandma?"  echoed  Little  Chris. 
(He  was  the  youngest  cousin,  so 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to 
him.) 

"I  have  a  wonderful  idea," 
said  Gayla.  (She  was  the  oldest 
cousin.)  "Grandma  needs  a  new 
apron.  Those  old  brown,  ruffled 
ones  are  faded  and  worn.  We'll 
put  all  our  money  together  and 
buy  her  a  pretty  one — one  with 
pink  roses  on  it." 

Next  day  at  two  o'clock  the 


five  cousins  hurried  down  the 
street.  In  Gayla's  hands  was  a 
gift  for  Grandma,  all  wrapped 
up  in  pretty  paper. 

Grandma  met  them  at  the 
door  and  she  was  very  pleased 
when  she  unwrapped  the  new 
apron. 

"It's  just  what  I  need,"  she 
said. 

There  were  games  and  sing- 
ing and  contests.  Finally  came 
the  ice  cream  and  cake. 

"Now,"  beamed  Grandma 
when  the  last  crumb  of  cake  was 
eaten,  "I  have  a  surprise  for 
you."  And  she  hustled  off  into 
the  bedroom. 

The  cousins  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  grinned.  Grandma  al- 
ways had  a  surprise  for  them ! 

Grandma  hustled  back  into 
the  room.  She  carried  a  large, 
flat  basket.  In  it  were  five  gifts. 
She  placed  the  basket  on  the 
table,  saying,  "There's  a  gift  for 
each  of  you.  Take  your  choice 
and  I  hope  you  like  what  you 
choose." 

"I'm  first!"  cried  Gayla,  "be- 
cause I'm  the  oldest." 

She  stepped  up  and  looked 
closely  at  the  packages. 

"I'll  choose  this  one,"  she  de- 


cided, pointing  to  a  gift  tied 
with  yellow  ribbon. 

"Next!"  cried  Freddie,  "be- 
cause I'm  the  strongest!"  He 
chose  a  package  tied  with  pale- 
green  ribbon. 

"My  turn!"  cried  Dennis, 
"because  I'm  the  red-haired 
cousin !"  He  chose  a  gift  tied 
with  orchid  ribbon. 

"I'm  next  'cause  I  look  like 
Grandma!"  cried  Connie,  push- 
ing in  ahead  of  Little  Chris. 

There  was  only  one  package 
left  in  the  basket.  It  was  sort 
of  lumpy  looking  and  it  was  tied 
with  cord  from  Grandma's  string 
ball. 

"I-I'll  take  this  one,"  stam- 
mered Little  Chris.  He  glanced 
from  the  plain  package  in  his 
hands  to  the  exciting  gifts  in  his 
cousins'  hands.  Then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
thought,  "Oh  well,  I'm  only  the 
youngest  cousin." 

Gayla  unwrapped  her  gift  and 
found  a  coloring  book. 

Freddie  unwrapped  his  gift 
and  found  a  puzzle. 

Dennis  found  a  storybook  and 
Connie  a  harmonica. 

Little  Chris  untied  the  string 
on  his  package.  He  turned  back 
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the  tissue  and  held  up  the  thing 
he  found  inside. 

"Why,"  gasped  all  the  cousins, 
"it's  one  of  Grandma's  brown 
aprons!  There  must  be  a  mis- 
take. Isn't  there  a  mistake, 
Grandma?" 

Grandma's  eyes  twinkled,  but 
she  shook  her  head. 

"No  mistake,"  she  said. 

Hopefully,  Little  Chris  shook 
the  tissue.  No,  there  was  noth- 
ing more  in  the  package.  His 
chin  felt  quivery,  but  he  man- 
aged to  say,  "Thank  you, 
Grandma." 

No  one  saw  the  smile  on 
Grandma's  face  because  all  the 
cousins  had  gathered  around 
Little  Chris. 

"You  may  color  in  my  color- 
ing book,"  said  Gayla. 

"And  you  may  help  with  my 
puzzle,"  added  Freddie. 

"I'll  read  my  book  out  loud 
to  you,"  promised  Dennis. 

"And  you  may  be  first  to  play 
my  harmonica,"  smiled  Connie. 

Grandma  came  closer  and 
said,  "Maybe  your  gift  isn't  so 
bad,  after  all,  Little  Chris.  Put 
your  hand  in  the  apron  pocket." 

Little  Chris  put  his  hand  in 
the  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  red 
coin  purse. 

"Look  inside  it,"  smiled 
Grandma. 

By  this  time  Little  Chris' 
fingers  were  as  clumsy  as  toes, 
he  was  so  excited ! 

"A  half  dollar!"  he  cried.  "A 
silver  half  dollar.  Is  it  really  for 
me,  Grandma?" 

"It  belongs  to  the  one  who 
chose  the  plain-looking  gift," 
said  Grandma. 

"But  I-I  didn't  choose  it,"  ad- 
mitted Little  Chris.  "Not  really. 
I  took  it  because  there  wasn't 
anything  left  in  the  basket." 

Then  Little  Chris'  eyes 
brightened.  He  had  thought  of 
a  fine  idea. 

"I  know  what  I'll  do,"  he  said. 
"I'll  spend  half  my  money  to 
buy  five  ice-cream  cones  .  .  .  one 
for  me  and  one  for  each  cousin. 
Then  I'll  save  the  other  half  of 
my  money  to  carry  in  my  new 
coin  purse." 

Little  Chris  drew  a  long, 
happy  breath. 

"Sometimes,"  he  grinned, 
"sometimes  it's  really  nice  to  be 
the  youngest  cousin!" 
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I  like  to  walk  with  Grandma; 
Her  steps  are  short  like  mine. 
She  doesn't  say,  "Noiv  hurry  up," 
She  always  takes  her  time. 

I  like  to  walk  with  Grandma; 
Her  eyes  see  things  mine  do — 
Wee  pebbles  blight,  a  funny  cloud, 
Half-hidden  drops  of  dew. 


:-'<    e« 


Most  people  have  to  hurry; 
They  do  not  stop  and  see. 
I'm  glad  that  God  made  Grandmas 
Unrushed  and  young  like  me! 

— Mildred  R.  Greniek 


£ 


atiffte 


wzLuq 


All  things  bright  and  beautifid, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 


•  x 


Each  little  flower  that  opens, 
Each  little  bird  that  sings, 
He  made  their  glowing  colors, 
He  made  their  tiny  icings. 

— Mrs.   0.    M.   Alexander 
From  First  Graces,  ©  1955, 
Oxford    University    Press. 
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It  ta\es  jour  pretty  girls  to  tote  a  plan\  these  days?  Sure — but  not  because  it's  heavy.  Everybody  wants  to  get  in  on  the  act! 

In  Hiawatha  Land:  A  Cabii 


It  wasn't  exactly  a  Paul  Bunyan  operation, 

but  it  was  fun  when  MYFers  pitched  in 
to  build  their  own  'cabin  in  glory  land/ 


Pastor  Dean 
Head  ley  shows 
two  helpers  the 
fine  points  of 
sharpening  a 
dull  saw. 


JL  HE  LAND  of  sky-blue  waters  is 
the  land  of  Paul  Bunyan,  Hiawatha, 
and  a  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship 
with  big  hearts  and  willing  hands. 

Bunyan,  mythical  lumber-camp 
hero,  carved  out  Minnesota's  lakes 
and  rivers;  Hiawatha,  the  Indian 
peacemaker,  cleared  its  forests  and 
fishing  grounds  for  his  people.  And 
the  MYF  is  building  a  camp  where 
Methodist  youths  can  enjoy  the  sun, 
the  waters,  and  the  green  forests. 

Last  year  20  members  of  the  Min- 
neapolis area  MYF  added  a  large 
cabin — their  sixth — to  their  80-acre 
lakeside  retreat,  Camp  Kingswood — 
and  they  did  it  in  10  days!  Working 
in  their  spare  time  under  supervision 
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When  the  "boss  man"  calls  for  straight  lumber 

he  means  straight!  Judy  Eaton  and 

John  Thaxtcr  ta\c  no  chances;  they  give  each  board  an  "eye  test. 


10  Days 


of  the  Rev.  Dean  Headley,  of  the 
Anoka  (Minn.)  Methodist  Church, 
the  high-school  and  college-age 
youths  started  by  clearing  and  level- 
ing a  site  on  the  hilly,  wooded 
grounds. 

Unmindful  of  aching  muscles  and 
bruised  fingers,  the  students  then  laid 
the  concrete  foundation,  erected  the 
walls  and  roof,  and  installed  doors 
and  windows.  When  they  left,  only 
the  interior  work  remained  to  be 
done — by  the  next  campers.  The 
cabin  cost  less  than  $500 — money  the 
MYF  had  earned.  Only  small 
amounts  of  the  materials  were  do- 
nated. 

Camp  Kingswood,  25  miles  west 
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of  the  Twin  Cities,  also  has  a  clubhouse,  a 
combination  dining-assembly  hall,  and  facilities 
for  swimming,  tennis,  hiking,  and  boating.  It 
is  used  by  800  youths  each  summer  and  hun- 
dreds more  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  new  cabin 
means  eight  more  youths  and  a  counselor  can 
be  accommodated  each  camp  period. 

Next  year  the  MYF  hopes  to  build  another 
cabin  and  in  1962  still  another.  Their  goal:  to 
make  Camp  Kingswood  the  state's  best  youth 
camp.  And  they're  sure  they'll  do  it,  too! 


Now  the  sills  have  been  laid 

and  the  first  wall  is  ready  to  go 

up.  With  all  those  volunteers  on  hand 

the  job  will  be  done  in  a  jiffy. 


As  the  supplies  go  down,  the  cabin  goes  up. 


Homeward  bound!  Muscles  may  ache,  but  for  years  to  come  this  will  be  "the 


cabin. 


of  the  world   parish 


RURAL  METHODIST  CHURCHES  UNDER  SCRUTINY 


Methodist  leaders  will  use  the  find- 
ings of  10  research  projects  to  scruti- 
nize rural  and  small-town  churches  in 
preparation  for  the  fourth  National 
Methodist  Town  and  Country  Confer- 
ence, July  21-24,  in  Wichita,  Kans.  The 
projects,  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions' department  of  research  and  sur- 
vey, contain  data  on  laymen's  attitudes 
and  beliefs,  appraisals  of  current  rural 
work,  studies  of  community  changes, 
and  related  material. 

The  findings  will  be  available  for 
delegates'  study  before  the  conference. 
At  the  sessions,  the  information  will 
be  used  for  reference  as  delegates  seek 
to  develop  new  strategy  for  rural  pro- 
grams and  new  ways  of  training  leaders 
for  small  communities. 

In  calling  the  conference,  the  bishops 
stressed  the  need  for  re-examining  the 
rural  church  in  the  light  of  current 
technological  and  cultural  changes. 
Conference  planners  are  urging  that 
some  representatives  of  urban  churches 
attend. 

Most  conference  work  will  be  done 
in  small  study  groups,  with  a  day  spent 
on  each  of  these  topics:  The  Town  and 
Country  Church  Considers  Its  Nature 
and  Purpose,  Methodism  Organized  to 
Face  the  Challenge  of  Town  and  Coun- 
try, Town  and  Country  Church  Lead- 
ership in  a  Changing  Society,  and  The 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Changing 
Society. 

Booths  sponsored  by  church  agencies 
are  expected  to  present  phases  of  rural 


Anne  Munroe  and  a  prayerful  Lincoln. 


work  for  which  no  program  time  could 
be  allotted.  The  displays  will  include 
church  architecture,  audio-visual  aids, 
church-school   literature,  and  music. 

Not  Fooling  Russians 

Russian  people  no  longer  believe 
their  government's  propaganda,  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D.-Minn.)  has 
told  a  national  conference  on  disarma- 
ment sponsored  by  secular  and  church 
groups,  including  the  Methodist  Board 
of  World  Peace.  [See  What's  Ahead 
for  Religion  in  Russia?  March,  1959, 
page  22.] 

"For  40  years  they  have  been  told 
how  wonderful  things  are  in  Russia 
and  how  terrible  they  are  in  the  ex- 
ploited lands  of  the  capitalists,"  he  said. 
"It  is  obvious  from  the  questions  they 
ask  about  the  U.S.  that  they  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it." 

Lincoln  at  Prayer 

A  Methodist-inspired  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  prayer  is  receiv- 
ing special  attention  in  1959,  pro- 
claimed Lincoln  Year  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  honor  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  Civil  War  president's 
birth. 

Among  recent  visitors  to  the  statue, 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Episcopal 
Cathedral,  was  four-year-old  Anne 
Munroe  of  Bethesda,  Md.  Anne  is  the 
great-great-granddaughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  A.  Houck,  Methodist  Civil 
War  chaplain  who  reportedly  saw  Lin- 
coln slip  away  from  the  crowd  and 
kneel  in  prayer  before  delivering  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  The  incident  led 
Mr.  Houck's  son,  artist  Herbert  Houck, 
to  carve  the  statue,  believed  to  be  the 
only  one  of  Lincoln  praying. 

[For  warm  insights  into  Lincoln's 
boyhood,  and  the  story  of  his  parents' 
marriage  by  Methodist  preacher  Jesse 
Head,  see  'He  Loved  Me  Truly,'  Feb- 
ruary, page  24.] 

For  Missions:  New  Record 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  in 
its  annual  meeting  at  Buck  Hill  Falls, 
Pa.,  commissioned  74  new  missionaries 
and  reported  more  than  $27  million 
spent  for  mission  work  in  1958.  Dele- 
gates also  heard  Dr.  Vernon  Middle- 
ton,    chief   of   the    home    missions    di- 
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vision,  sound  warnings  for  the  church 
at  home  and  overseas. 

The  board's  expenditures  included 
$14  million  in  44  countries  and  more 
than  $9  million  in  the  U.S.  mainland, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Assets  in- 
creased from  $82.2  million  in  1957  to 
$83.3  million  in  1958. 

Dr.  Middleton  told  the  meeting  that 
the  U.S.  has  become  obsessed  with 
things.  He  described  the  nation  as  a  vic- 
tim of  fear  and  comprised  of  nomadic 
people.  In  addition,  he  said  it  is  being 
subjected  to  powerful  pressures  seeking 
to  compel  conformity. 

"If  we  are  to  present  an  effective 
witness,"  he  declared,  "we  must  lay  a 
secure  foundation  in  the  theological 
affirmations  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  God,  his  purpose,  and  his 
character;  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  his 
life  and  work,  and  significance;  con- 
cerning man,  his  nature  and  destiny." 

The  board  also  heard  that  Method- 
ism is  growing  in  some  European  coun- 
tries; that  African  leaders  need  more 
adequate  training  and  a  world  vision 
if  Africa  is  to  take  its  true  place  in 
world  life,  and  that  there  is  need  for 
increased  evangelism  among  Negroes, 
Spanish-speaking  persons  in  the  South- 
west, and  Indians  in  Oklahoma. 

Religion  in  Schools 

Chicago's  Parent-Teacher  Association 
opposes  teaching  about  God  in  public 
schools,  claiming  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  and  churches. 

Moral  and  ethical  values  can  be 
taught  by  explanation,  experience,  and 
example,  without  a  religious  approach, 
the  PTA  holds. 

This  differs  from  the  policy  of  the 
Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chicago, 
which  has  said  ".  .  .  silence  about  God 
in  education  is  actually  partisanship 
and  has  the  effect  of  denying  religion's 
importance  in  life." 

New  Pressure  on  Poles 

New  Communist  attacks  on  religion 
in  Poland  are  feared  by  Warsaw  ob- 
servers. These  sources  report  creation 
of  900  courses  in  "scientific  atheism" 
and  other  deterrents  to  the  "dangerous" 
influence  of  religion. 

Communist  newspapers  warn  of 
"harmful"  influences  of  Catholic  social 
and  cultural  groups,  which,  they  say, 
disseminate  reactionary  views.  The 
Secular  Schools  Society  is  hailed  as  an 
opponent  of  religious  instruction  in 
schools. 

Crackdown  in  China 

Chinese  Communists  are  forcing  16 
Protestant  denominations  to  merge  and 
many  local  churches  to  close,  reports 
to  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
indicate.  The  actions  mean  closer  Red 
control  and  make  the  Church  "not  so 
much  persecuted  as  captive,"  says  Dr. 


Wallace  C.  Merwin,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  China  Committee  of  the 
NCC's  Division  of  Foreign  Missions. 
In  Shanghai,  188  of  200  churches 
have  been  closed  and  given  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  "patriotic  gifts."  In  Peking, 
61  of  65  have  met  the  same  fate. 

New  TV  Series  for  Children 

A  new  TV  dramatic  series  initiated 
by  the  Methodist  Television  Ministry 
will  interpret  the  Christian  faith  to 
children. 

Helping  are  the  children's  workers 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education, 
which  has  endorsed  the  series  as  a 
project  which  vacation  church  schools 
may  support. 

Refugees  U.S.-bound 

A  Methodist  specialist  in  refugee 
work  has  been  assigned  to  help  select 
6,000  Dutch  nationals  from  Indonesia 
for  resettlement  in  the  U.S.  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  citizenship.  Dr.  John 
S.  Kulisz,  secretary  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief,  will  spend  several 
weeks  in  the  Netherlands,  working 
with  victims  of  civil  strife  who  fled 
from  Indonesia  to  Holland,  a  country 
many  of  them  had  never  seen  although 
it  was  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 

The  6,000  are  being  resettled  by 
Church  World  Service. 

Hear  Hospitals,  Homes  Report 

More  than  1.5  million  persons  were 
cared  for  in  1958  in  the  229  Methodist 
institutions  affiliated  with  the  Board  of 
Hospitals  and  Homes. 

General  Secretary  Dr.  Olin  E. 
Oeschger  has  disclosed  that  in  the  last 
year  14  new  homes  for  the  aged,  one 
new  hospital,  and  a  children's  home 
were  added  to  affiliated  institutions. 

Dr.  Victor  Hann,  head  of  the  Meth- 
odist Home  for  Children,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Methodist  Hos- 
pitals and  Homes.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
Harold  Baker  of  the  San  Diego  Meth- 
odist Home,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Cuban  Methodists  Hopeful 

Methodism  is  an  important  spiritual 
force  in  Cuba,  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  the  recent  revolution,  re- 
ligious sources  now  report. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Division  of  World  Missions'  Latin 
American  field,  and  Miss  Marian  Derby, 
executive  secretary  of  Latin  American 
work  of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service,  scored  the  dictatorial 
brutality  of  Batista.  The  regime,  they 
added,  caused  Cubans  to  live  in  terror 
for  nearly  five  years.  They  blamed  "big 
business"  for  keeping  the  facts  from 
the  American  public. 

In     the    civil     war,    the     Methodist 
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church  ministered  as  a  spiritual  force 
to  both  groups  and  thus  won  the  re- 
spect ot  both  factions.  Several  pastors 
were  reported  beaten  or  driven  from 
their  charges  by  the  Batista  forces. 

According  to  Miss  Derby,  Methodist 
and  other  youths  regard  Castro  as  a  na- 
tional hero. 

Little,  however,  could  have  been 
done  about  the  Castro  purges,  these 
observers  said,  although  they  might 
have  been  modified  if  authoritative 
persons  had  talked  with  Castro  before 
the  collapse  of  the  Batista  government. 
Both  Dr.  Ellis  and  Miss  Derby  had 
long  talks  with  Castro  and,  they  said, 
lound  him  willing  to  listen  to  reason. 
They  said  neither  the  U.S.  government 
nor  the  church  should  intervene,  and 
they  were  critical  of  anti-Castro  state- 
ments in  Congress. 

Hail  Expansion  of  Seminaries 

The  expansion  of  theological  semi- 
naries is  on?  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
Methodist  education.  So  the  Board  of 
Education  was  told  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  "Not  only 
are  the  10  Methodist  theological  schools 
improving  and  expanding  their  facili- 
ties, but  two  new  ones  are  scheduled 
to  open,"  explained  Dr.  Gerald  O.  Mc- 
Culloh,    theological-education    director. 

National  Methodist  Theological  Sem- 
inary is  expected  to  open  this  year  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  Methodist 
Theological  School  in  Ohio  in  1960  at 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

Weakest  spot  is  the  program  for 
older  youths,  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Bell, 
Youth  Department  director,  revealed. 
He  said  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  youths  in  military  service,  college,  or 
at  work. 

The  Board  learned: 

•  Sunday-school  membership  apparent- 
ly increased  only  about  six  tenths  of  1 
per  cent,  lowest  gain  in  years. 

•  Circulation  of  Methodist  church- 
school  literature  is  7  million,  and  in- 
creasing. 

•  Young  people  gave  a  record  $756,901 
to  the  Methodist  Youth  Fund  for  mis- 
sions and  youth  work. 

Hits  Critics  of  Temperance 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Board 
of  Temperance  president,  would 
strengthen  rather  than  modify  the  es- 
sential stand  of  Methodists  on  drinking. 
In  a  1,500-word  statement  released  at 
the  Board's  annual  meeting,  he  an- 
swered critics  who  advocate  a  more 
moderate  approach  and  who  contend 
the  church's  position  is  educationally 
unsound,  biblically  unjustifiable,  and 
coercive. 

"The  Methodist  Church,  through  a 
long  and  honored  history,  has  dis- 
covered that  sobriety  and  abstinence 
are    necessary    to    the    life    that    seeks 
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Experience  is  u'hat  yon  get 

usually  when  you  were  expecting 

something  else — B.  Franklin 
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April  katk  XXX  days 

Every  place  is  alike  to  Kim  who  goes 

nowhere  without  God. — 1857  Methodist  Almanack 

Don't  observe  this,  lessen  you're  a  fool! 

Words  are  the  wings  of  action 

Sweet  pea  is  April's  flower 

13-stripe  U.S.  flag  established,  1818 

Rob't  Raikes,  founder  Sunday  schools,  d.,  1811 

Methodist  Promotion  exec,  meet,  Kansas  City 

Wash.,  D.C.,  seminar  for  Methodist  clergy 

C.  Wesley,  41,  m.  Sally  Gwynne,  20;  1740, 

Asbury  meets  Robert  Williams,  1772     IW~ 

Diligence  makes  Luck, 

Robinson  1st  Negro  in  big  leagues,  10,47 

Richard  Allen  1st  A.M.E.  bishop,  1816 
National  (fUtristtan  College  ;Datj 
Evangelism  workshop,  Nashville 
Council  of  Bishops,  Washington,  D.C. 
Nation  mourns  Abe  Lincoln,  1865 
First  mfg.  interchangeable  parts,  1813 
1st  annual  report  Missionary  Soc,  1820  tW 
Ter'ble  fire,  San  Francisco,  1906 
Asbury  eulogizes  Devereaux  Jarratt,  Episc. 

rector  &  friend  of  Methodists,  1801.     He 

was  the  first  who  received  our  despised 

preachers  .  .  .  took  them  to  his  house." 
Wisconsin  Territory  established,  1836 
Webster's  Amer.  Dictionary  published,  1828 
Oklahoma  Terr,  open  to  homesteaders,  1889 
W.  Shakespeare  b.  395  years  ago  today 
1st  Methodist  Society  in  California,  1847 
S.  Wesley,  senior,  d.,  1735,  at  72 
Uniting  conference  begins,  1939, 

to  organize  The  Methodist  Church 
Peter  Boehler  goes  to  Heavenly  Home,  1775 

He  caused  conversion  of  J.  &  C.  Wesley 

with  aid  of  Moravians 
Spain  sends  "Nina,"     Pinta,"  "Santa 

Maria,"  to     preview"  1893  Exposition 
Content  is  Wealth. 
Geo.  Washington  inaugurated,  1789.  Four 

leading  Methodists  call  to  congratulate; 

he  valued  this  recognition  from  the 

"church  of  the  circuit  riders." 

(jw  Missionary  John  Elliott,  called  "Apostle  to 
the  Indians,"  was  found  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
teaching  an  Indian  child  at  his  bedside.  "Why  not 
rest  now?"  he  was  asked.  Because  I  have  prayed 
God  to  make  me  useful;  and  as  I  can  no  longer 
preach,  He  gives  me  strength  to  teach  this  poor 
child  his  letters." 
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■  Williams  was  first 
Methodist  missionary  in 
America  to  publish  a 
book  (Wesley's  sermons) 
&  the  1st  who  "located." 

■  "Civilization  Bill" 
signed  by  Pres.  Monroe 
spurred  1820  Gen.  Conf. 
to  authorize  missions. 
With  meager  fare  and 
equipment  James  B.  Fin- 
ley  was  sent  to  Wyandots 
in  Ohio.  Many  left  his 
church,  urged  by  traders 
and  whiskey  sellers.  He 
got  Chief  Between-the- 
Logs  to  visit  coast  cities. 
Methodists  bro't  God  to 
four  of  "Five  Civilized 
Tribes" — Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  & 
Creek.  They  champion- 
ed Cherokee  rights;  many 
were  arrested  and  chain- 
ed for  it. 

This  convinced  Indi- 
ans that  Methodism 
meant  more  than  just  pi- 
ous phrases. 


moral  perfection  and  is  committed  to 
God's  righteous  ways,"  he  said. 

Among  other  points,  the  bishop  ob- 
served: "There  are  many  things  that 
the  Bible  does  not  support  that  are 
required  of  us  today.  If  we  use  the 
Bible  as  it  should  be  used  .  .  .  then 
we  shall  find  moral  and  ethical  princi- 
ples for  our  traditional   position. 

"I  believe  the  statement  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  on  temperance  should  be 
rewritten  and  made  more  Christian; 
but  I  likewise  believe  that  its  essential 
position  should  be  maintained  and 
strengthened." 

What  Price  Ecumenicity? 

Pope  John's  announcement  that  he 
plans  to  call  an  Ecumenical  Council  to 
discuss  Christian  unity  is  meeting 
divided  reaction  among  churchmen. 
Some  want  to  sit  down  at  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal bargaining  table,  but  warn  that 
prospects  of  Protestant-Catholic  unity 
are  slim. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  convo- 
cation, which  may  be  held  in  1961, 
would  be  to  achieve  unity  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  "other  Christian 
communities,"  and  re-establish  one 
church.  Most  Protestant  leaders  feel  it 
is  directed  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
and  other  churches  on  the  periphery  of 
the  Vatican's  spere  of  influence.  They 
see  it  as  an  attempt  to  sever  Protestant- 
Orthodox  ties  and  bring  the  Eastern 
church  into  the  Roman.  [See  America's 
Fourth  Faith,  July,  1958,  page  40.] 

None  has  said  that  a  "union"  would 
get  very  far  very  fast,  or  that  the 
Pope  will  abdicate  as  "supreme  ruler  of 
all  Christians." 

The  Vatican  asserted  the  move  is 
possible  because,  as  it  sees  the  problem, 
"Protestantism  .  .  .  can  modify  its 
position."  But,  "The  Catholic  Church 
cannot  make  substantial  changes." 

Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 
of  Boston  cautioned:  "The  Roman 
Church  declares  that  it  alone  embodies 
Christian  truth  and  that  the  Church 
is  infallible  .  .  .  Reform  requires  one 
indispensable  condition — admission  of 
error  and  failure."  He  added  that 
Catholics  have  refused  many  invitations 
to  World  Council  of  Churches  confer- 
ences. 

Among  church  sources,  Baptists  say 
no.  Lutherans  and  some  other  Protestant 
denominations  are  doubtful  they  will 
even  be  invited.  Eastern  Orthodox 
leaders,  who  recognize  neither  the 
Pope's  infallibility  nor  ascension  of  the 
Virgin,    are    interested,    but    skeptical. 

Defends  'Right-to-Work'  Laws 

"Right-to-work"  laws  were  defended 
by  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of  Indian- 
apolis at  a  hearing  on  Indiana's  two- 
year-old  law  conducted  by  the  state 
senate's  Labor  Committee.  The  bishop 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


AND 
MONROE  TRUCKS 


Over  50.000  in- 
stitutions own 
and  use  modern 
Monroe  Folding 
Banquet  Tables. 
Write  for  the  new 
MONROE  niST 
ANMVERSAi;  V 
CATALOG  of 
Folding  Tables, 
Folding  Chairs. 
Trucks.  Movable 
Partitions,  Fold- 
ing Risers,  etc. 
Get  our  special  prices, 
quantity  discounts,  also  terms. 

.Monroe  Co.,   59  Church  St.,   Colfax,   Iowa, 


6ENTLEY  &  SI 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
tiave  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too, made 
in  the  same  quality  way. 

Write  for  Catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  % 

SIMON      Inc. 
7  West  36  St..  NT.  18.  NT 


LIVE  LONGER,  BETTER  IN  FLORIDA 


— 4-- 
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$10  down,  $10  monthly 
buys  your  homesite  in 
Central  Florida's  finest 
retirement  and  vaca- 
tion community  in  the 
high  ridge  section  near 
.  Sebring.  On  84  square 
^  mile  Highlands  Lake. 
Free  community  parks 
and  beaches.  Get  FREE  color  brochures,  house 
plans;  learn  how  we  help  you  plan,  finance,  build 
your  low  cost,  tax-exempt  home.  Write  Florida 
Realty  Bureau,  Inc.,  Dept.  H-4.     lake  Placid,  Fla. 


LOOSE   FALSE  TEETH 

RELINED   AND   TIGHTENED   AT   HOME    S 1  00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  OENDEX  RELINER.  a  plastic, 
builds  up  (refits)  loose  upper  and  lower  dentures. 
Really  makes  them  tit  as  they  should  without  using 
powder  Easily  applied  No  heating  required  Brush 
it  on  and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets  It  adheres 
to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a  comfortable,  smooth 
and  durable  surface  that  can  be  washed  and  scrub- 
bed Each  application  lasts  for  months  Not  a 
powder  or  wai  Contains  no  rubber  or  gum.  Neutral 
pink  color  Sold  on  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  Not  sold  in  stores  Proved 
by  IS  years  of  Consumer  Use  Send  $1.00  plus  2  0r  handling  charge 
(stamps  or  coin).         DENDEX    COMPANY,   DEPT.    81 5- A 

3024    WEST    5IXTM    ST.,    LOS    ANGEtES    5.    CALIF. 

McGUFFEY'S^EADERS 

Attn  a  lone  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1879  revised  editions  oi  tin-  ramous  MeGuffey's  Readers 
have  been  completed  ;inri  yon  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies  at    the   following   low  prices    POSTPAID: 

1st    Reader    $2.25         4th    Reader    $3.25 

2nd   Reader $2.50         5th   Reader   $3.50 

3rd    Reader   $2.75         6th    Reader   $3.75 

OLD    AUTHORS,    Dept.   TR-4,    Rowan,    Iowa 
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send  request  to 


SAC***© 

MO»»C 
CATAUOO 


RODEHEAVER  HALL-MACK  CO. 


150   Ninth    St.,    Winona    Lake,     Indiana 


said  such  laws  tend  to  restrain  "selfish" 
labor  leaders  from  racketeering.  [See 
What  of  the  'Rig/it  to  Worl(  Laws?, 
January,  1959,  page  28.] 

Answering  charges  that  nonmembcrs 
would  benefit  from  union  efforts  with- 
out paying  dues,  he  said:  "Thirty-five 
per  cent  of  Americans  do  not  belong 
to  any  church.  They  take  a  free  ride 
on  the  moral  and  spiritual  efforts  and 
services  of  the  churches.  Yet  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  enforced 
membership." 

Urges  U.S.  Aid  to  Africa 

The  U.S.  can  help  save  Africa  from 
Communism  by  training  African  tech- 
nologists and  aiding  independent  states. 
That's  the  view  of  a  Bantu  Protestant 
minister  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  now  studying  at  Methodist- 
related  Boston  University. 

The  appeal  of  Communism  is 
"ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
by  the  people,"  states  the  Rev.  Arthur 
S.  (irootboom,  adding  that  Russia  does 
not  seem  to  exemplify  this  concept.  He 
says  he  is  confident  that  Africans  will 
never  go  all-out  for  Communism  be- 
cause of  their  strong  religious  heritage. 

Help  for  Youthful  Criminals 

A  network  of  church-sponsored  youth 
centers  across  the  U.S.  would  be  a 
powerful  weapon  against  juvenile  de- 
linquency, Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D. — 
Tenn.),  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Temperance. 

He  praised  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship  and  Methodist  Student 
Movement,  and  urged  churches  to  ex- 
pand their  programs  to  help  such  youths 
as  those  released  from  correctional 
institutions. 

Record  Radio  Appeal 

Radio  listeners  gave  $U)00  in  two 
hours  to  help  a  young  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
Methodist  girl  facing  a  costly  heart 
operation. 

The  Rev.  Bruce  D.  Rahtjen  appeared 
with  the  girl  on  "Big  Joe"  Rosenfield's 
ABC  network  program.  Contributions 
broke  all  previous  records.  In  addition, 
her  church,  Browne  Memorial,  raised 
$1,000. 

Big  Joe,  who  is  Jewish,  said  he  was 
once   made   an   "honorary   Methodist." 

$21   Million   for  Missions 

A  record  $21,341,488  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1.  It 
is  for  missionary  work  in  the  U.S., 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  44  countries 
overseas. 

This  is  $800,000  greater  than  last 
year,  when  the  previous  record  was  set. 


by  Hazel  T.  W/ihon 

A  PRAYER  COMPANION 

128  prayers,  some  from  the  -writ- 
ings of  Christian  saints,  some  writ- 
ten especially  for  [his  collection  by 
contemporary  Christians.  Bound  in 
red  imitation  leather. 

PRAYERS  FOR  LIVING 

60  prayers — two  for  morning  and 
two  for  evening  for  every  day  of  the 
month — from  the  classics  of  Chris- 
tian prayer  and  from  contemporary 
works.  Dark  blue  cover. 

by  Josephine  Robertson 

PRAYERS  FOR 
A  WOMAN'S  DAY 

Every  woman  will  be  grateful  for 
these  69  prayers  that  lift  to  God 
the  daily  spiritual  problems  and  op- 
portunities in  a  woman's  daily  life. 
The  cover  is  dark  blue. 

NEW  PRAYERS  FOR 
A  WOMAN'S  DAY 

Similar  to  her  other  collection, 
these  72  prayers  are  addressed  spe- 
cifically lo  women.  White  cover.  In 
these  little  books,  you  will  discover 
new  avenues  of  prayer  expression. 

Order  from  your  bookstore 
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All 

Sin 

JAMES    F\  LEISY 


"Nobody  but  nobody"  sings  with- 
out a  group  these  days.  And  if  you 
have  a  singing-for-pleasure  group 
— family,  friends,  or  both — you 
have  probably  realized  the  need 
for  a  good  basic  songbook. 

Let's  All  Sing  is  just  the  book  to 
fill  this  need — 153  eosy-to-sing  se- 
lections including  melody  lines  for 
each. 

Get  your  group  together  now, 
buy  a  few  of  these  songbooks,  and 
settle  back  for  many  happy  hours  of 
singing  pleasure! 

Cloth,  $2.95;  paper,  $1.75 


Order  from  your  bookstore 


Abingdon  Press 


Foot  Relief 

Quick-Acting,  Extra  Soft, 
Cushioning    Foot    Plaster 

To   speedily   relieve  painful 
corns,  sore  toes,  callouses,  bun- 
ions, tender  spots,  burning  on 
bottom  of  feet — use  Dr.  Scholl's 
Kurotex.   You   cut 
this  soothing,  cush- 
ioning, flesh  color, 
superior   moleskin 
to  any  sizeor  shape 
and  apply.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,   Department, 
5-10«f  stores. 


D-'Scholls  KUROTEX 


DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 
NEED  MONEY? 

Sell  our  delicious  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Brown- 
ies   Assorted    Chocolates    and    Butter    Mints 


BROWNIES 
SPECIAL 


6   doz.    Brownies     , 

,..        .   .         .    ..  Total   Cost   $86.00 

Chocolates     1    lb.  I 

»    j         o   ..       u-  l  }   Sell  for  $1.00   each 
4   doz.   Butter  Mints! 

12  oz.  tins         )YOUR   PROFIT   $34.00 

We  pay  all  freight  charges.  Send  NO 
money  with  order.  Remit  in  30  days.  Please 
mention    the   name   of  your  organization 

Ship    us    10   doz.    Brownies    Special 

Check    here   for   a    free   copy   of   our 

complete  catalog 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  CANDIES 

Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pennsylvania 


Bishop  Short  to  Serve  Cuba 

Administrative  duties  in  the  Jackson- 
ville Area  are  being  handled  by  Bishops 
Arthur  J.  Moore  of  Atlanta  and  Roy 
H.  Short  of  Nashville  until  a  successor 
to  the  late  Bishop  John  W.  Branscomb 
is  named  at  the  Quadrennial  South- 
eastern Jurisdictional  Conference  in 
1%0.  Bishop  Moore  is  administering 
the  Florida  Conference  and  Bishop 
Short  the  Cuba  Conference. 

Church  Builds  on  Sand 

Despite  the  Gospel  warning  against 
building  on  sand,  First  Methodist 
Church,  Hialeah,  Fla.,  has  erected  a 
new  church  building  in  an  area  of  soft 
beach.  But  a  new  sand-packing  process 
has  provided  a  permanently  solid  rest- 
ing place  for  the  structure. 

The  process  uses  a  three-ton,  needle- 
shaped  compacting  tool  that  can  pene- 
trate soft  sand  to  62  feet.  The  compacter 
reportedly  soaks  the  sand  and  shakes  it 
until  it  has  settled  to  firmness. 

Praises  U.S.  Education 

Much  criticism  of  U.S.  education 
stems  merely  from  free  people  "blowing 
off  steam."  That's  the  view  of  Dr.  John 
O.  Gross,  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education's  division 
of  educational  institutions. 

In  his  opinion,  the  U.S.  has  "the 
most  successful  experiment  in  mass 
higher  education  the  world  has  ever 
known" — successful,  to  a  large  extent, 
because  "the  Christian  college  is  tied 
up  with  the  whole  system  of  higher 
education." 

Stevenson  Lauds  Clergy 

Clergymen  are  becoming  democracy's 
chief  spokesmen,  Adlai  Stevenson  feels. 
He  recently  compared  them  with  the 
small-town  newspaper  editor  and  col- 
lege president  of  "earlier,  quieter 
times,"  who  led  the  fight  for  "the 
good,  the  right,  and  the  just."  Said 
Mr.  Stevenson: 

"Latterly  it  seems  to  be  the  rabbi, 
the  minister,  the  priest  who  has  had 
courage  to  withstand  the  pressures  of 
these  times  and  to  speak  his  piece  with 
boldness." 

Together:   Two  Steps  Forward 

Nashville  District  of  the  Tennessee 
Conference  has  become  the  third  in  the 
nation  where  churches  have  gone  100 
per  cent  on  Tocethur's  All  Family 
Plan.  First  was  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
District.  Second  was  Alaska,  which 
also  became  the  first  state  to  win  the 
distinction. 

In  another  development,  Together 
recently  received  a  Certificate  of  Recog- 
nition for  its  articles  on  religion  and  ra- 
cial tolerance  from  the  Commission  on 
Mass  Communications  of  the  National 
Conference    of    Christians    and    Jews. 
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etching-like 
reproduction  I 
....  of  your  building  or  scene  on  genuine  por- 
celain. Wholesale  prices,  organizations,  only. 
Write  Dept.  T  for  free  illustrated  brochure. 
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PROTESTANT  RELIGIOUS  SYMBOLS 


For  EASTER  GIFTS 
METHODIST 
Sterling  Silver  SYMBOL 

Beautifully  handcrafted  in 
Sterling  Silver  —  a  cherished 
symbol  for  all  Methodists  at 
your    local    jeweler. 
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WALTER  E.  HAYWARD  CO.,  INC.   •   Attleboro,  Mass. 


Peius,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 
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EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2,  SCRANTON  2,  PA.-CHICO.  < sal 

WORLD      TOUR 

Join  exciting  around-the-world  and  HOLY  LAND 
adventure  in  travel  and  education.  Visit  16 
countries,  July  13-Sept.  5.  Interview  political, 
social,  and  religious  leaders  of  the  world.  Tour 
officers:  G.  Ray  Jordan,  nationally  known 
Methodist  author  and  educator  and  David  M. 
Bryan,  experienced  tour  manager.  Costs  less  than 
you    imagine.    Write  for  details. 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD  SEMINAR 
5541   University   Avenue  Chicago   37,   Illinois 
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$23  WEEKLY  for  wearing  lovely 
dresses  received  as  extra  re- 
wards. JustshowFashionFrocks 
to  friends  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
vestment, canvassing  or  experi- 
ence necessary.  Fashion  Frocks, 
Dept.  B-40871 ,  Cincinnati  2,  O. 
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CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  colorfast  fabrics  available. 
Write  for  Catalog  A-74 

E.  R.MOORE  CO. 

266  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Oakin  St.,  Chicago  13,  III. 

1 64 1  N.  Allesandro  St.,los  Angeles  26,Callf 


Since  1889  LEADING  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  &  BRONZE  TABLETS 

fPAYRe-SPI€RS  SGUDI0S, 

4S-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON     8,  N.  I. 
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New  Design  U.S. 


I   ALSO  CHRISTIAN  FLAGS 


Now  available  immediately 
new  design  U.  S.  flags  in- 
cluding added  star  for 
Alaska.  Also,  Church  flags 
of  all  denominations.  All 
sizes  and  materials,  Direct- 
factory  prices.  Modernize 
your  flags  now.  Tear  out 
and  write  today  for  free 
catalogue  and  money-saving  —. 
direct   prices. 

Regalia  Mfg.  Co.      Dept.  10      Rock  Island,  III. 


Manufacturers  of: 


G  O  W 


•  Pulpit  and  Choir 
RELIGIOUS  SUPPLIES 


Church  Furniture   •  Altar 

^f  Brass   •   Communion  Sets 

£==£<  Embroideries    •    Hangings 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST    , , 

WRITE— DEPT.  35 


iiational 


CHURCH  GOODS 
SUPPLY   COMPtNT 


j  Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century ...  Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 


Dept.  12 


55  Sudbury  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


FALSE    TEETH 

That  Loosen 

Need  Not  Embarrass 

Many  wearers  of  false  teeth  have  suffered 
real  embarrassment  because  their  plate 
dropped,  slipped  or  wobbled  at  just  the  wrong 
time.  Do  not  live  in  fear  of  this  happening 
to  you.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH,  the 
alkaline  (non-acid)  powder,  on  your  plates. 
Holds  false  teeth  more  firmly,  so  they  feel 
more  comfortable.  Does  not  sour.  Checks  "plate 
odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH  at 
any  drug  counter.  FREE!  Write  for  generous 
sample  to  222  Wall  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  with 

GRIP-NEAT 

HANGER    COVERS 


THEY    SELL        °'  soft,  foomy  Polyurethane 
LIKE    MAGIC  •       .in  exquisite  pastel  colors 
1  \\IL1&1%%\  Grip-Neat  makes  wire  hangers 

rfiCftL&iA  useful  and  glamorous. 

Non-Slip!  Non-Rust!  Non-Crease! 
write  to 

Rubber   Scrubber  Corp. 

Dept.  TG-4  WATERTOWN,   N.  Y. 


c  FREE 
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CHOIR  and  PULPIT  ROBES 

Complete  selection  of  robes  for 
adults  — children.  Lowest  Prices  — 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

HARTLEY 

RELIGIOUS  VESTMENTS 

1809-A  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


NEWS  DIGEST 

HELP  SAVE  RECTORY?  Method- 
ists are  being  asked  to  help  defray  a 
$9,000  deficit  in  restoration  of  the 
rectory  at  Epworth,  England,  where 
the  Wesley  family  once  lived  [  See 
Backtracking  John  Wesley,  July,  1958, 
page  33].  Gifts  may  be  sent  to  the 
Conference  Treasurer,  designated  to  the 
World   Methodist  Council. 

GARDEN     OF     EDEN.     Danish 

archaeologists  say  they  have  located  the 
site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  Bahrein, 
an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  close  to 
the  Saudi  Arabian  coast. 

BUS  RIDES  OK.  Subsidized  trans- 
portation for  pupils  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  and  near  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  has  been  granted  by  the  public 
school   board   after  a  five-year  contest. 

'SURROUNDED  BY  BEAUTY.' 
Hawaii's  first  home  for  retired  persons 
will  be  built  under  Methodist  sponsor- 
ship  in  Kaneohe.  Its  name:  Pohai-Nani, 
or  Surrounded  by  Beauty. 

HONOR  EDUCATOR.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Cook,  retired  public-school 
administrator  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a 
Methodist,  is  among  three  men  cited 
for  efforts  promoting  religious  freedom 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Prot- 
estants and  Other  Americans  United 
for  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

PROMOTE  NURSING.  Methodist 
women  of  North  Georgia  Conference 
have  launched  a  campaign  to  interest 
girls  in  nursing  careers.  The  Wesleyan 
Service  Guild  of  Druid  Hills  Church, 
and  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  of  Peachtree  Road  Church,  both 
Atlanta,  have  each  given  $500  scholar- 
ships to  Emory  University  School  of 
Nursing. 

SOCIAL  REVOLUTION.  U.S. 
racial  strife  is  no  different  from  turmoil 
all  over  the  world  as  people  seek  per- 
sonal freedom,  says  Methodist  evangelist 
E.   Stanley   Jones.   In    his   opinion,   all 


(Advertisement) 

Important  facts  about 
diabetes  and  diet 

Not  long  ago,  a  famous  tennis  player 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner.  He 
polished  off  his  steak  and  vegetables 
with  good  appetite.  But  when  the  pie 
a  la  mode  arrived,  he  waved  it  aside. 
"I'll  skip  this  course,"  he  said.  "I'm 
diabetic,  you  know." 

Today,  if  you  have  diabetes,  you  can 
pursue  almost  any  career,  as  long  as 
you  follow  the  diet  and  medical  pro- 
gram your  doctor  advises. 

The  diabetic's  diet  often  includes 
nearly  all  foods  found  in  a  regular  well- 
balanced  diet,  but  in  exactly  specified 
proportions.  High  carbohydrate  foods 
are  limited.  But  this  doesn't  mean  you 
must  give  up  desserts— if  you  choose  the 
right  ones! 

Delicious  D-Zerta  Gelatin  helps  grat- 
ify your  desire  for  a  variety  of  desserts. 
It's  made  without  sugar.  One  serving 
has  only  12  calories.  Enjoy  it  at  meal- 
time and  between. 

D-Zerta  Gelatin  comes  in  six  refresh- 
ing flavors.  It  combines  well  with  many 
foods  for  refreshing  entrees  and  salads. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  D-Zerta.  He'll 
recommend  it.  It's  made  by  the  makers 
of  Jell-O  Desserts  and  is  available  at 
grocery  stores. 


FURNITURE  by 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


For  School 

and  Recreation 

Rooms.  Smart 
styling  and  lifetime  construction  make 
TrimLine  furniture  the  ideal  choice  for 
your  school,  social  rooms,  and  Sunday 
schools.  Made  of  chrome-plated  tubular 
steel  with  laminated  plastic,  solid  wood  or 
indestructible  HeyWoodite  Solid  Plastic 
.  .  .  available  in  a  complete  selection  of 
chairs,  desks  and  tables  in  scientifically 
graded  sizes.  Write  for  catalogs. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD     COMPANY 

School  Furniture  Division 
MENOMINEE,   MICHIGAN 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Ca/Cteke£ 

^FCO-EDUCATIONAI  SUMMER  PROl 


SCHOOL 

ATOP 

ORANGE 

MOUNTAIN 

PROGRAMS 

Accredited.  All  grades.  Boarding  or  day.  Small  classes. 
Homelike  dormitories.  Science  labs.  Review  and  advanced 
courses.  Reading.  Sports:  tennis,  swimming,  riding,  golf, 
etc.  Crafts.  Also  Summer  Music  School,  foremost  instruc- 
tors. Or  separate  Camp  program  without  classes  offered. 
BKIT   49.    CARTERET    SCHOOL,    West    Orange,    N.    J. 

-    PENNINGTON   -i 

Methodist     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Boys,   Owned  by   the  New  Jersey  Conference. 

College  preparatory.  Fully  accredited;  graduates 
in  89  colleges.  Grades  7-12.  All  sports.  Gym,  pool. 
Guidance,  developmental  reading,  crafts,  shops, 
music.  New  dormitory.  Moderate  rate.  Endowed. 
Established  1838.  Write  for  catalog. 
Charles  R.  Smyth,    D.D.,   Box  45,  Pennington,   N.  J. 


I —  Tennessee  Wesleyan  — , 

Fully  accredited     •     Coeducational 

B.A.,  B.S.  degrees:  •    Pre- Ministerial 

•  Liberal  Arts  •   Pre- Medicine 

•  Teacher  Training       •   Pre-Pharmacy 

•  Pre-Engineering  •  Business  Administration 
Also  two-year  terminal  courses.  Art.  Music,  Drama. 
27-acre  campus.  Modern  buildings.  Social,  cultural, 
athletic  activities,  choir.  Methodist,  Approx  rate 
$!)i;0.  Enter  first  of  any  quarter — Sept.,  Jan.. 
March,  June.  For  catalog  and  information  write: 
Dr.  LeRoy  A.  Martin,  Pres.,  Box  M,  Athens,  Tenn. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c:  each  additional  word.  CLOSING  FIVE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  M5th).  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00.  Address 
TOGETHER — Classified  Dept..  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago   11. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY   ALL   ORDERS 


BOOKS    WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.    TG,   Grand   Rapids   6,   Michigan. 

CAMPS 


MUSIC   at    CAMP    SOLITUDE 
on   LAKE   PLACID,   N.  Y. 

COED — Age  8-19 — Beginners  and  advanced, 
Private  lessons.  Voice,  Piano,  Composition, 
Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments.  Supervised 
practice.  All  land  and  water  sports,  riding,  ice 
skating.  Excellent  food  and  quarters.  Cata- 
logue. Joseph  L.  Kelsall,  256  Varsity  Ave., 
Princeton,   N.   J.   Tel.   WA-4-5981. 

FOR  SALE 


ONE  USED  CONNSONATA  Church  Organ  with 
chimes — $1000.00.  Write  or  call  Rev.  S.  Duane 
Bruce,  First  Methodist  Church,  Box  335, 
Perryton,  Texas.   Phone  GEneral  5-7021. 

REASONABLE.  Large  number  square  feet  used 
colored  church  windows.  Bargain  to  single 
buyer.  C.  D.   Wildy,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska. 

HELP  WANTED 


MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION  or  Director  of 
Christian  Education  for  Church  of  1200 
members  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  State  qualifica- 
tions and  salary  desired.  Address  correspond- 
ence to  Dr.  Hugh  Wilson,  Government  Street 
Methodist   Church,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

A  LARGE  METHODISTCHURCH  in  Metropoli- 
tan Washington,  D.C.  desires  the  services  of  a 
Director  of  Christian  Education  and  youth 
work.  A  young  man  with  theological  training, 
and  training  and  experience  in  Christian  edu- 
cation preferred.  Church  membership  2,500, 
church  school  membership  1,900.  Great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  right  man.  Reply  box  615,  3900 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  11,  D.C. 

HOBBY  MATERIALS 


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  cake  decorating  at 
home.  Free  color-illustrated  literature.  Deco- 
Secrets,   Venice   10,   Calif. 

INVESTMENT    OPPORTUNITY 

TAX  FREE  INCOME  during  your  lifetime  and 
then  aid  Christian  higher  education.  Write 
for  information  without  obligation.  Business 
Manager,   Albion   College,   Albion,   Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


GLENDORA,  CALIFORNIA  near  Pasadena 
Invites  Retired  Methodists.  For  details  address 
Arthur  Ward,   Glendora,  Calif. 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 


CASH  BY  RETURN  MAIL  for  old  jewelry, 
spectacles,  silverware,  gold  teeth.  Wm.  Pankey 
Co.,  81  Madison,  Memphis  3,  Tenn. 

HIGHEST-  CASH-  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches, 
Diamonds,  Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE 
Information.  ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth 
Bldg.,   Chicago   2. 

POSITION  WANTED 


CHRISTIAN  MAN  of  35  desires  entering  field  of 
personnel  relations.  Background  of  sales  and 
business.  Box  T-46,  TOGETHER. 

METHODIST~EDUCATOR  interested  in  collegi- 
ate administrative  post.  Background  includes 
organization,  public  relations,  music,  finance. 
Box   T-41,   TOGETHER. 


RESORTS 


GARDNER-ROGERS  HOMESTEAD  —  Vacation 
in  this  charm  spot  of  New  England,  in  a 
warm,  friendly  atmosphere  of  home-cooked 
meals,  comfortable  accommodations,  beautiful 
scenery  and  refined  clientele.  Owner  operated 
since  1900.  Milk,  cream,  eggs  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  farm.  Shuffleboard,  pingpong, 
croquet,  horseshoe  pitching  and  picnics.  Golf, 
swimming  and  fishing  nearby.  Brochure  on 
request.   Frank  and  Jessie  Rogers,  Middletown 

Springs,   Vermont. 

WRITE  LAKESIDE  LODGES,  Lake  Junaluska. 
North  Carolina,  for  circular.  Rates  $4  to  $6 
for  two  people.  Special  family  and  group  rates. 

VISIT  GREAT~SMOKY  MOUNTAIN- National 
Park.  Modern  and  rustic  accommodations,  rea- 
sonable rates.  Terrace  Motel,  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. 

RUBBER  STAMPS 


SPECIAL!  Three  Line,  Cushion,  Knob  Handle 
Rubber  Stamp — $1.00.  DeLuxe  Stamp  Works, 
Brock,   Nebraska. 

STAMPS 


TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN  !  Israel— Iceland- 
Vatican  Assortment — Plus  Exotic  Triangle  Set 
— Also  Fabulous  British  Colonial  Accumulation 
— Plus  Large  Stamp  Book — All  Four  Offers 
Free — send  10<J  to  Cover  Postage.  Empire 
Stamp  Corp.,  Dept.   TO,  Toronto,   Canada. 

TOURS 


NOW  1  VISIT  HOLY  LAND  and  Mission  Fields. 
Summer  and  Christmas  tours  by  Bible  Profs. 
Economy  priced.  Time  Pmt's.  FREE  illust. 
Folders.  Bible  Lands  Seminars — Box  3-TL, 
Wilmore,   Ky. 

WORLD  TOUR :  July  13  to  September  5.  Around- 
world,  HOLY  LAND  educational  tour.  16  coun- 
tries. Meet  world  political,  social,  and  religious 
leaders.  Sight-seeing,  lectures,  and  conferences. 
Nothing  like  it.  Write:  Christian  World  Semi- 
nar, 5541  University  Avenue,  Chicago  37, 
Illinois. 

TOUR  ALASKA  IN  JULY!  Sixteen  day  tour 
of  the  49th  State.  See  frontier  Methodism  in 
action.  For  brochure  write  Methodist  Men 
Alaska  Tour,  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

TOUR  MIDDLE  EAST  and /or  USSR  with  ex- 
perienced,  recognized  authority  on  Middle  East 
past  and  present.  Choice  of  all-expense  28-day, 
8-country  Middle  East  tours:  July  1  and  De- 
cember 9.  Russia  by  Motorcoach  18-day  tours 
May  through  September,  weekly  departures. 
For  details,  write  Maupintour  Associates,  101 
Park  Avenue,   New  York  City. 

OLD  MEXICO- TRAVEL- STUDY  SEMINART 
June  24-July  18,  1959.  Sponsored  by  Board  of 
Christian  Relations,  Detroit  Conference  and 
National  Board  of  World  Peace.  Open  to  lay- 
men and  ministers.  Travel  and  study  with  like- 
minded  people  with  a  purpose.  Led  by  Reverend 
Paul  Cargo,  Detroit  Conference,  and  Dr.  Carl 
Soule,  Board  of  World  Peace.  For  full  infor- 
mation write  to  tour  conductor,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Powell,  8016  El  Capitan  Drive,  La  Mesa, 
California. 

EUROPEAN-PALESTINE,  including  Passion 
Play;  with  experienced  conductor  and  reliable 
travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  320 
Hamilton   Street,   N.W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

WANTED 


Two  Year  Methodist  College  Cranting  A. A.  Degree 
Coed.  Fully  accredited.  Transfer  and  career  courses 
in  the  Liberal  Arts,  Business  Administration,  Mer- 
chandising, Engineering,  Secretarial,  Medical  Sec- 
retarial. Courses  in  art,   drama,   music. 

Wesley    College 

Career  counseling.  Activities  program.  Chorus, 
band.  Sports,  pool.  Dorms.  N.Y.C. — 160  miles; 
Phila. — 75  miles.  Owned,  controlled,  supported  by 
Peninsula  Conference.  Established  1873.  Catalog. 
J.    Paul   Slaybaugh,    LL.D .,    Pres.,    Dover    16,    Del. 


USED  CARILLON  or  chimes.  Bethany  Methodist 
Church,  3901   N.   Richmond  St.,  Chicago  18.  III. 


people  suffer  from  the  same  malady — 
an  inward  emptiness — and  Christianity 
alone  can  cure  it.  [See  Are  'Foreign' 
Missions  Through?,  January,  1959,  page 
32.] 

CROP  GETS  $920,400.  The  Chris- 
tian Rural  Overseas  Program  contribu- 
tions for  1958  were  29  per  cent  over 
1957.  Since  1947,  CROP  has  made 
available  440  million  pounds  of  food 
overseas. 

$10,000  NEST  EGG.  Every  future 
new  church  in  the  Atlanta-West  Meth- 
odist District  will  receive  $10,000  from 
the  $10  Club,  in  which  each  member 
pledges  $10  or  more  to  a  new  church. 

TAKES  NEW  POST.  New  con- 
sultant for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  Methodist  layman  David  F. 
Koonce,  on  leave  from  The  Washington 
Star.  He  will  handle  press  relations 
for  the  group,  which  investigates 
charges  of  voting  violations. 

SOLVE  PARKING  PROBLEM.  A 
new  Methodist  church  in  Los  Angeles 
will  have  under  it  a  one  or  two-level 
parking  garage,  probably  first  in  the 
country. 

HIT  EASIER  DRINK  LAW.  West 
Virginia  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church  is  against  a  referendum  remov- 
ing restrictions  on  sale  of  liquor  by  the 
drink.  Claim  is  that  the  ballot  would  be 
rigged  in  favor  of  liquor  interests. 

BROADCAST  SUNDAYS.  Can- 
ada's Supreme  Court  has  upset  an 
earlier  decision  of  Ontario  courts  that 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion can  be  prosecuted  for  broadcasting 
on  Sunday. 

ANCIENT  TREASURE.  Methodist- 
related  Emory  University  now  has  a 
rich  treasure  of  4,000-year-old  artifacts, 
jewelry,  and  household  items  from 
Jericho.  Most  valuable  pieces  in  the 
collection  were  taken  from  tombs  ex- 
plored in  1954  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Bowen  of 
Emory. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Cover— David  Corson,  Shostal  •  11  — 
Burr  Studio  .  )4  &  15— Board  of 
Missions  •  17 — Top-E.  W.  Tattersall 
— Bot. -Richard  A.  Peterson  •  19 — 
American  Library-  Association  •  32 
k  33— H.  Robert  Case  •  35— H.  Arm- 
strong Roberts  •  36 — Top-Myrtle 
Walgreen — Bot. -Josef  Muench  •  37 
— Herbert  Lanks,  Black  Star  •  40 — 
Top-Esther  Henderson — Bot. -Myrtle 
Walgreen  •  41 — Alpha  Photo  As- 
sociates •  42 — Esther  Henderson  • 
49*~Chicago  Public  Library  •  65 — 
Brooks  •  2nd  Cover- 1-26-27-28-59- 
74-75-76— George  P.   Miller. 
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Shopping 


Together 


Rainbow  Pens — Ink  colors  to  suit  the 
writing  fancy  of  all  the  family.  The  5- 
Pak  Pen  Set  has  2  blue  pens,  1  red,  1 
black,  1  green  in  plastic  protector. 
Children'll  use  them  for  drawing,  teens 
for  expressing  personality.  Ball  point 
does  not  leak,  smear,  transfer.  Two  Paks 
(10  pens),  $1.  Refills,  20  for  $1. 
Barclay  Distributors,  Dept.  39, 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 


Welcome  Mat — Impressive  before  the 
door,  practical  for  saving  rugs  from 
soil.  Personalized  rubber  door  mat 
(ivory  letters)  has  7,000  resilient  scrap- 
ing fingers.  Choose  red,  blue,  green,  or 
black.  One-line:  (28x18)  13  letters  and 
spaces,  $5.95.  Two-line:  (34x22)  15 
letters  and  spaces  each  line.  $10.95. 
Elron,  Inc.,  Dept.  40, 
352   W .  Ontario,  Chicago,  III. 


Place  Maps— U.S.  maps  of  1700-1800 
made  into  plastic-coated  table  mats 
spark  fascinating  family  talks.  Children 
eagerly  compare  them  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  U.S.  history,  geography,  like  to 
pass  on  the  information  in  class.  Teens 
use  'em  as  wall  decorations.  Each  differ- 
ent. Set  of  4.  $1.69.  Set  of  8,  $2.95. 
Sturbridge  Yankee  Workshop,  137 
Brim  field   Turnpike,  Sturbridge,   Mass. 


All  items  are  offered  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Prices  are  postpaid.  Kindly 
enclose  payment,  and  mention  that  you 
saw  the  item  in  Shopping  Together.  We 
would  appreciate  receiving  word  about 
your    experiences    with    our    advertisers. 


Quick-Change  Spoon — Here's  a  ver- 
satile spoon  to  replace  a  lot  of  those 
utensils  that  pile  up  in  the  sink  during 
cooking.  With  a  quick  rinse  between 
jobs,  use  it  for  mixing,  whipping,  serv- 
ing, scraping,  turning,  draining,  chop- 
ping. Stainless  steel.  9  ins.  long,  has  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  Servespoon,  $1. 
Sue  Allen,  Dept.  XY-85, 
58  Buffum  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Inspiration  Tiles — Among  your  flower 
beds,  or  in  the  church  garden,  they  lend 
a  touch  of  devotion.  Nice  in  the  home, 
too.  Hand  painted  in  color  with  Scrip- 
ture verses,  poems,  or  drawings  (write 
for  design  choices).  Kiln  fired.  6  inches 
square,  cork  back.  Tiles.  $2  each  (quan- 
tity discount ) .  Garden  holder,  $2.50. 
Violetiles,  Box  15-T, 
Miller  Place,  N.Y. 


Dear  Shopping  Together  Readers : 

Your  family  mail  order  section  is 
for  your  convenience  in  finding  new, 
unusual,  or  unique  gifts,  or  practical 
items  that  may  not  be  available  in  local 
stores. 

When  ordering,  send  check  or  money 
order.  Do  not  send  cash. 

If  the  item  is  not  satisfactory,  kindly 
return  it  promptly  to  the  firm  you 
ordered  it  from  for  a  refund. 

Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  your 
SHOPPING  TOGETHER  section. 


MAGIC  STUMP  REMOVER -$1.50 

No  digging!  No  chopping!  No 
blasting!  Pour  quick  ■  acting 
chemical  compound  into  cen- 
ter of  stump. Wood  fibers  de- 
compose down  to  roots.  Makes 
removal  easy,  fast. Safe,  non- 
explosive.  Won't  harm  other 
vegetation.  Do  it  yourself  at 
BIGSAVINGS.80Z. can, fori 
or  2  stumps. 

$1.50  (2  for  $2.85) 
ELRON   INC.,  352  W.   Ontario,   Dept.   183,      Chicago   10 


WALL  STUD  FINDER  -  $1 

Don't  damage  your  walls 
when  hanging  pictures,  etc. 
Find  the  stud  fast  with  this 
magnetic  instrument  that 
points  out  the  place  to  drive 
nail  or  hook  Locates  nails  in 
tires,  too.  Easy  to  use.  $1 
ELRON   INC.,   352  W.   Ontario    Dept.  183,      Chicago   10 


A  BRACELET  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  GRANDMOTHERS 
An  excel  lent  gift,  a  tribute  to  HER  I  This  bracelet  in 
beautiful  sterling  silver  bears  proud  record  on  every 
sterling  silver  disc  or  silhouette,  the  first  name,  month, 
day  ami  year  of  birth  for  each  child  or  grandchild.  Add 
a  disc  or  silhouette  for  each  new  arrival  I  Sterling  Silver 
Bracelet  $1.65:   Each  engraved  Disc  or  Silhouette   $1.10. 

BRACELETS    AND    DISCS   AVAILABLE    IN    GOLD 

12    kt.    Gold    Filled    Bracelet    $3.03;    Each    12    kt.    Gold 

Filled  Disc  or  Silh.  $1.93.  F.E.T.  Inc.  No  C.O.D.'s  please. 

EDWARD   H.  ZIFF.   IMPORTER 

Box  3072  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 

Dept.   TO-49    Chicago   54,    Illinois 


KITCHEN 
TWINE-HOLDER 

S1.25  ppd. 


sors 
and 
just 

need 
snip 


Kitchen  kitten  is  really 
the  ''cat's  meow." 
Holds  twine  with  scis- 
.     .     .     so     h?ndy 

practical.      Gives 

the      twine      you 
and      lets      you 

it     off.     A     cinch 
to    save     time     in     any 
home.    Colorful,    hand- 
painted  ceramic,  with   tempered  steel  scissors,   5'/4"  high. 
Brightens  any   kitchen! 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  A. Williams 


N 


N_ 
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PERSONALIZED  BRASS  NAME  PLATE  $1.00  ppd 
Makes  a  handsome  addition  to  any  doorbell  or  door. 
Your  name  smartly  engraved  on  2  lines  of  Solid  Brass, 
satin-finished,  heavily  lacquered,  2  9/l6"x58".  with 
Solid  Brass  screws.  For  home,  den,  memorial  plaque, 
honor   rolls,   etc!  Swell   value! 

FREE!   GUIDE   TO  GIFTS   AND   GADGETS 
MOTHER  HUABBRD'S,  10-Y  Melcher  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


CHICAGO — April  1st.  Just  In- 
troduced Is  a  Free  Booklet  on 
a  New  Discovery  which  enables 
the  Home  Owner.  Janitor,  or 
Factory  Maintenance  to  clean 
any    c'loffged    Sewer  Drain. 

Yet  anyone  can  operate  this 
new  Plumbers  Flushing  Gun 
air  pressure  on  a 
solid  shart  or  water  cleaning  the 
most  stubborn  stoppages  up  to 
200  rect.  TOILETS.  SINKS. 
URINALS.  BATHTUBS.  FLOOR 
DRAINS.  and  HOUSE-TO- 
STREET  SEWERS  clogced  with 
Grease.  Rags,  Sand.  Roots,  and 
paper  melt  away  Instantly  when 
struck  by  the  Hammer-like  blow 
of    this    new  unit. 

There  Is  no  need  to  remove 
wall  or  pipe,  or  Grease  Trap.  A 
special  attachment  allows  water 
to  flow  from  the  faucet  trip 
the  Gun  while  air  Is  released  on 
the  pipe.  Vents  or  stacks  are  no 
obstacle,  as  force  tends  to  strike 
wherever  the  wafer  lays.  But  now. 
what  Is  this  Plumbers  Flushing 
Gun  w  nil.  inCOSTLYPLUMBING 
3ILLS  SAVED?  Tear  this  Adout- 
and  write  vour  name  and  address 
Inside  It  for  1  lll:h~.  BOOKLET. 
Obey  that  urge.  No  aeent  will 
call.  A  postcard  will  do  IChlcae.. 
Phone  Kililnrc  5-17021  MILLEB 
SEWER  ROD  CO..  DeDt.  TG-1 
4640  N.  Central  Ave.. 
Chicaeo   30.    Illinois 
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With  imagination  and  elbow  grease,  this  congregation 
transformed  a  rocky  wasteland  into 


A  Bit  of  Old  Japan 

in  Spokane 

Two  YEARS  AGO,  Grant  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
Spokane,  Washington,  was  at  a  dead  end.  It  urgently  needed 
space  tor  a  new  educational  building — and  a  freeway  was 
to  gobble  up  the  only  available  land.  Without  expansion, 
the  280-member  church — the  only  Christian  congregation 
serving  the  city's  1,200  Japanese-Americans — would  slowly 
strangle.  Yet  no  suitable  property  was  left  in  the  area. 

It  was  a  dark  moment.  Then  someone  remembered  that 
a  few  blocks  away  were  1 Y2  hilly  acres  marred  by  out- 
cropping volcanic  rocks.  Build  there?  Impossible,  the  people 
said.  But  when  the  Rev.  Shigeo  Shimada  asked  parishioner 
Frank  Toribara,  an  architect,  Toribara  disagreed.  For  the 
cut-rate  price  of  $2,865,  the  congregation  bought  the  land. 
And  into  it  they  plowed  their  toil,  their  ingenuity,  their 
dreams. 

Today  they  have  their  educational  space — and  more.  On 
the  land  nobody  wanted  they've  erected  a  striking,  all-purpose 
church  building,  plus  a  parsonage  of  the  same  contemporary 


Two  ancient  Japanese  arts,  gardening 

and  flower  arrangement,  go  hand  in  hand 

to  give  Spokane's  Highland  Pai\   Church 

unique  beauty,  inside  and  out.  Japanese-trained 

landscape  artist  R.  Nishi\awa,  above  and  top  lejt, 

labored  for  four  months  with  10  helpers  to  create  the 

church's  spectacular  roc\  gardens  from  60  tons 

of  volcanic  stone.  From  those  gardens  came 

the  white  gladioli,  at  left,  which  brightened  the 

sanctuary  for  the  consecration  service. 
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Gloria  Shimada's  traditional  costume  accents  contrast  between  stai\  modern  architecture  and  the  quaint  Japanese  landscaping. 


Church  members,  including  more  than  100 
who  spea\  only  Japanese,  jam 
consecration  service  to  hear  Bishop  Tippett. 


design.  Construction  cost  $110,000,  more  than  double  what 
the  planned  educational  unit  would  have  run. 

Even  all  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  With  painstaking 
care,  members  landscaped  the  grounds,  transforming  them 
into  a  large  Japanese  garden.  This  improvement  alone  has 
rocketed  the  land's  value  to  $20,000.  Carefully  groomed  rock 
gardens,  a  sunken  terrace,  dwarf  trees,  and  shaped  shrubs— 
a  combination  rarely  found  outside  Japan— now  make  this 
church  a  show  place.  San  Francisco  Area  Bishop  Donald  H. 
Tippett  recently  described  it  as  "a  splendid  harmony  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  Occident!' 

The  transformation  from  rocks  to  rock  gardens  took  14 
months— and  plenty  of  hard  work.  Members  donated  over 
16,000  hours  of  labor— plus  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  from 
their  own  yards— to  grade  and  landscape  the  grounds  and 
finish  the  buildings.  Builder  Ed  T.  Iwata,  a  Methodist,  con- 
structed the  $95,000  main  building  and  the  $15,000  parsonage 
at  cost.  Issei  (Japanese-born)  artisans  in  the  congregation 
designed  and  supervised  landscaping  and  construction  of  a 
distinctive,   two-tiered    stone   wall    in    front   of   the   church; 


Volcanic  roc\s  in  the  foreground  were  among  over  2,000 
relocated  by  congregation  for  roc\  gardens. 


ToJiyo?  No,  but  the  only  giveaway  is  a 
cluster  of  tall  pines  so  typical  of  Spokane. 

financial  aid  came  from  other  churches  in  the  Pacific  Japa- 
nese Provisional  Conference  and,  importantly,  from  the  Meth- 
odist Division  of  National  Missions. 

The  new  church  is  rich  in  meaning  for  this  congregation 
formed  in  1902— in  an  upstairs  room  over  a  laundry— among 
members  of  a  night-school  class  for  immigrants.  Steady 
growth  and  the  need  for  more  space  forced  periodic  moves 
until  1937,  when  members  acquired  the  former  Swedish 
Methodist  Church  and  renamed  it  Grant  Street  Church.  But 
even  that  building  proved  inadequate  as  a  permanent  home. 

Now,  with  a  new  name— Highland  Park  Church— to  match 
its  new  building,  this  congregation  at  last  is  comfortably 
settled.  Its  ambitious  project,  however,  is  far  from  completed. 
Members  plan  to  add  cherry  trees  above  the  rock  gardens,  a 
park  and  playground  in  the  sunken  terrace  behind  the 
church,  and  a  parking  lot  beautified  by  terraced  gardens. 
Even  if  this  takes  years,  members  aren't  worrying.  They 
expect  to  stay  put  now  for  a  long  time. 


Roc\y  islands  {landed  by  grass  plots  are  basic  in  Japanese  roc\  gardens.  Dominating  this  one  is  an  ishi-doro  —  stone  lantern. 
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RIDING  THE  CIRCUIT 

The  picture  of  the  preacher  on  horseback  is  a  familiar  one  to  Methodists:  for  it  was 
through  the  selfless  service  of  traveling  preachers  that  The  Methodist  Church  grew. 

Together  serves  every  Methodist  family  in  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship 
that  prompted  the  pioneer  preacher  to  seek  out  every  family  on  his  circuit. 

If  yours  is  not  yet  a  Together  All  Family  Plan  church,  we  suggest  that  you 
consult  with  the  pastor  or  other  leaders  of  your  church.  Write  to  the  Together 
Business  Office  today  for  information  on  how  every  family  of  your 
church  can  read  Together  each  month  at  the  low  $2.00  a  year  rate. 

Individual  subscriptions:  $4.00  a  year  or  $7.00  for  two  years. 


RIDING  THE  CIRCUIT 


740  Rush  Street,  Chicago  1 1,  Illinois/The  midmonth  magazine  for  every  Methodist  family 
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